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LITTLE somes. 


BY GERTRUDE GALL. | 





L 
THE brain is as a treasure chest 
Wherein the hard gold never fails; 
The heart is but a mossy nest 
All full of soft young nightingales. 


My gold I give thee wear at best _. 
Upon thy hand, a chill, bright ring: 
But let my bird lie in thy breast, 
A warm, love hungry, nestling thing. 


IL. 
A fair King’s daughter once possessed” 
A bird in whom she took delight; 
An‘ everything a bird loves best ; 
Ske gave this favored one—but flight. 


It was her joy to smooth his wings, 

To watch those eyes that waxed and waned; 
To tender him choice offerings 

And have him feed from her white,hand. 


And every day she loved him more, 
But when at last she loved him mést, 

She opened wide his prison door, 
Content that he to her were lost. 


1tl 
To be a little child once more 
And in its dreamless cradle lie, 
To hear a soft voice o’er and o’er 
Refraining ‘‘Bye-low-baby-bye”’ — 


To be a child, be inuocence 
Of all that hath man’s heart beguiled, 
Yet know by some mysterious sense 
How good it is to be a child! 


IV. 
Is it that as youth’s dreams retreat 
And quench in gloom their phantom glitter, 
As life becomes not all so sweet, 
Death seems not either quite so bitter? 
Boston, Mass. 
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A PARIS NOCTURNE. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 








OVER the lonesome hollows 

And secret haunts of the river, 

Past field and homestead and village, 
Past the gray wharves and the piers 
The darkness moves like a veil, 

Save when obscure, vast, nigrescent 
Flakes from the glooin fall under, 
Plumes from the twilight pinions 

Of night slow journeying onward. 


There is a mist of radiance, 

Lamps with red lights and yellow, ’ 
Foam-white, and blue as an ice floe, 

Lamps intermingling with gas light, 
Leagues of wind-wavered gas-light, 

Lamps on the masts of barges, 

Lamps upon sloops and on steamers, 

Lamps below quays and dark bridges, 
Yellow and red and green, 

Like a myriad growths phosphorescent 
When a swamp, erewhile flooded with waters, 
Lies low to the stare of the moon 

And the stealthy white breath of the wind. 


And, over all, one light 
Palpitant, circular, wide, 
Sweeping the city vast— 
Yonder, beyond where in shadow 
The thronged Champs Elysées are filling 
With echoes of human voices, 
With shadows of human lives, 
With phantoms of vampyre-vices 
And strange invisible things— 
Beyond where the serpentine river 
Curves in a coil gigantic, 
And up, 4 thin shaft, through the vagueness 
Soars the high light-house of Paris, 
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With all its shoals and its terrors, 

. Its perilous straits and its breakers, 
High o’er the brightness and splendor 
Of shores where the sirens sing ever. 


Then shadows enmassed once again, 
And the river moving slowly, 
And the hills making darkness deeper, 
And the lamps growing fewer and fewer— 
Fewer the red lights and yellow. 
Till only an unseen barge 
Moves like a water-snake 
On the face of a dark lagoon, 
A stealthy fire ’mid the stillness; 
While from a weir in the distance 
Comes a sound like the cry of waters 
When the tides and the sea winds gather 
And the sands of the last dunes are scattered 
Tn the seud of the spray. 

Paris, FRANCE. 
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EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 








Wuart has it done which is best worth remember- 
ing? Whatis there for which people will look at that 
page in history when the dull Smolletts and Bissetts and 
Martins of the next generation have put us all upon 
paper? 

One always likes to ask how th» particular year 
which he concludes is to stand out in history. If 
we had taken up the pretty practice of the twentieth 
century, and if we struck every year a handsome medal 
to keep in memory the gratest achievement of the 
year, what would we commemorate, and wtat should 
be the designs on the medal of 1890? 

The answer often escapes the people of the time. The 
man of 1790 would hardly have struck a medal in hon- 
or of Samuel Slater, who in 1790 introduced the cotton 
manufacture into Rhode Island. The men of 1890 have 
struck one; but all the same the peop'e of the time try 
to tell what their achievements are, and New Year's 
Day is the day for the telling. 

The Pan-American Congress of 1890 is the great event 
of the year, which will be ccnsidered a great event in 
history. I believe the daily press tried to boycott it, be- 
cause it did not open its debates to reporters. But as it 
published its debates there were no secrets. And now 
that its decisions are, one by one, passing into diplomacy 
and into legislation, the importance of them to-day, and 
their large importance in the future, are more and more 
evident. 

If from the decisions of the Congress there is born a 
railway line making close connections between Winni- 
peg and Patagonia, that achievement alone will mark 
the year in history. When, besides this, we have be- 
tween all the American States, the mutual protection of 
trademarks and copyrights, reciprocal advantages in 
tariffs, simpler and cheaper telegraphs, and simpler and 
better ocean travel, these things will be worth symbol- 
izing on our medal. 

Noblest and best of all will be peace among those 
States, and the prospect of peace for the world. 

The Congress takes a great step in this direction by 
making arbitration a constant and sure element in inter- 
national law. There have been, since the Treaty of Vi- 
eona, more than fifty important references of important 
questions between nations to the arbitration of a fit tri- 
bunal. But each of these has been determined on bv a 
special agreement and the tribunal has been temporary. 
The High Powers assembled at Washington have now 
made one permanent agreement, under which all such 
questions wi'l be referred to arbitration, when it proves 
that they cannot be solved by the usual diplomatic 
methods. What is more, the rulcs for such arbitration 
are laid down and the methods by which the Court of 
Appeal shall be chosen are decided in advance. 

This systematic and solemn addition to what may 
fairly be called the code of International Law, is in it- 
self important enough to be marked by the best symbol 
art can devise upon our medal. It will deserve 
such recognition even more, if from it there springs a 

Permanent Tribunal of arbitration. Such a step is not 
long and is not difficult. 

What is the Supreme Court of the forty and more 
States of this Union? Simply it isa Permanent Tribu- 
nal, which hears, at the first moment of controversy, 





Soars o’er the sea of the city — 





dence and arguments, and decides between the parties. 


By such decisions the Supreme Court has quietly set- 
tled, in the last century, a large number of discussions 
between States, which could easily have been fostered 
into war, under the processes of semi savage civilization 
Let the nations of America extend their plan of Arbi- 
tration by appointing, in advance, a Permanent Tribunal 
which sha’! be ready to sit as the arbiter. Let this court 
be made of the statesmen of most experience in the 
American nations, possibly with the addition of one or 
two Publicists of Europe who have won the right to sit 
with such men. At first such a Tribunal would seem to 
have little to do. But it would exist. Its members 
would be able to adjust some questions in advance by a 
proper digest or publication of the Public Law of the 
World as it exists, “Inmtine, some question would arise, 
perhap:, as to the-rigiitimame of a river, which is the 
boundary between’ two States; or perhaps as to the right 
to live of some seals'imthe Northern Pacific. This ques- 
tion would be refezrefl to the Permanent Tribunal—not 
after the seals were dead or the river had run red with 
blood, but in time for a wise and just decision. 
The first of such decisions which the Permanent Tribu- 
nal shall make, will make it more certain that a second 
question will be brought before it. The second will pre- 
pare the way for athird. And, asthe twentieth century 
goes on, men will wonder at the slowness of old-fash- 
ioned diplomacy, a8 they would wonder now if Massa- 
chusetts kept a Minister Resident in the city of Albany. 
The Permanent Tribunal would settle controversies be- 
fore most men knew that they existed. 
The year 1890 will not be forgotten in history if it 
prove to be the year when the Permanent Tribunal was 
first made possible. For the Permanent Tribunal is a 
step toward that visible kingdom of a Present God 
“Where the common-sense of most keeps a fretful world in 
awe, 
And the aations rest in slumber under universal law; 
Where the war-drum beats no longer, and the battle flags are 
furled, 
In the Parliament of Peace, the federation of the World.” 
Boston, Mass. 
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BIBLE STUDY IN MY OWN EXPERIENCE, 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D., LL.D. 








[WE, not long since, requested Dr. Spear to prepare an 
article for our colamus, giving his personal experience as 
a Bible student; and in answer thereto we have received a 
communication from him which we publish as follows.— 
EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT. | 





To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In answer to your letter requesting me to give, for 
publication in THE INDEPENDENT, some account of my 
‘* experience as a Bible student,” I submit the following 
statement: 

1 Being now in the seventy-ninth year of my age, 
and having for more than half a century been a clergy- 
man, and for the larger part of this time a pastor and 
preacher of the Gospel, I have, in the general sense, 
been ‘‘a Bible student” during the greater portion of a 
comparatively long life. That Book, by me accepted as 
containing th.«sevealed Word of God, has furnished me 
with texts fof sermons, and proof texts in support of 
Christian doctrines. I have used it as the guide of my 
thoughts, and have always felt myself bound by its 
teaching. My position and duties have made the study 
of the Bible alike my necessity and pleasure; and my 
history, as I assume, does not, in this respect, differ 
from that which is common to the great mass of cler- 
gymen. 

2. Special circumstances of bereavement and sorrow, 
resulting from the death of all. the immediate members 
of my family, and leaving me in old age without wife or 
children, a few years since, made an occasion in which, 
for my own spiritual culture, comfort and relief, I en- 
tered upon the systematic study of the Bible, in a man- 
ner and to an extent that had never before been my 
practice. Profoundly do I now regret that I had not 
done so at a much earlier period of my life. I am deep- 
ly sensible that I have been greatly the loser by the 
omission; and were it possible for me to repeat my life, 
I certainly would not, with my present views, repeat 
this part of it. 

8. Some five years ago, in the circumstances above re- 
ferred to, I resolved that, during the remainder of my 





any question arising between two States, examines evi- 


life, I would set apart one hour in each day for the spe- 
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cial and systematic study of the Bible, and that this 
bour should be the one immediately preceding my break- 
fast, so that before taking my morning meal for the 
nourishment of my body, I should regularly take my 
spiritual meal for the nourishment and comfort of my 
soul, I determined that this should ever after be a fixed 
habit of my private and personal life, and that every- 
thing else subject to my control should be adjusted to 
its demands. What was then a purpose is now a habit, 
organized into my very being, and practically a part of 
myself, as a law of action, a want felt, and a great pleas- 
ure enjoyed. I would now no more think of omitting my 
Bible study in the morning than I would think of omit- 
ting my breakfast, or anything else which I must do. 

4, The study, as thus described and, now continued 
for about five years, has been applied to the several 
Books composing the New Testament; and in the cour.e 
of these years, at the rate of an hour a day, I have 
already passed through all these Books a number of 
times, chapter by chapt r, and verse by verse, beginning 
with the Gospel of Matthew, and proceeding onward to 
Revelation, and then repeating the process in the same 
order, 

5. I make ita rule to commence the study of each 
morning with a brief review of what was studied on the 
previous morning, and, after conipleting a Book, to re- 
view the whole of it before taking up the next Book. 
This I have found very helpful in retaiing within easy 
grasp of my thoughts what had been alreacy acquired. 

6. L keep by me also a note-book in which I make a 
record of the thoughts suggesied to me by the study; 
and I endeavor, so far as it is in my power to do so, to 
have my mind in the wakeful aud active condition, 
suited to receive suggestions, and to be impressed by 
them. lothigsladd the habit of recalling, from time 
to time during the day, what I have studied in the 
morning, designing to make it the subject of special 
meditation for that day. This I find usefulin storing up 
the results of Bible study. 1 thus bold for future medi- 
tation and use muchthat would otherwise be lost. 

7. The books that I have in my library, and of which I 
have made more or less use, in the course of my Bible 
study, are the following: 

The Common English Version of tte Bible; the Re- 
vised Version of the Bible; the Greek Testament; Bloom- 
field’s Greek Testament, with English Notes;, Dr. Robin- 
son's Lexicon of the New Testament, and Harmony of 
the Gospels; the Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the 
New lestament; Barnes’s Notes on the New Testament; 
Stuart on Romans and Hebrews; Godet on Rorfians; 
Gloag on the Acts; the Commentary on Matthew's Gos- 
pel by Dr. Broadus; Meyer's Ccmmentary on the New 
Testament; Butler's Bible Work; and Smith's Bible Dic- 
tionary. 

These books I use according to the suggestion of my 
wants at the time. The Common English Version and 
the Revised Version of the Bible I keep constantly open 
before me for the purpcse of comparing their respective 
renderings of the original text; and then I study the 
Greek text, and consult other helps, in regard to partic- 
ular passages, as the exigency of the case may require. 
Sometimes I have spent the whole hour of the morning 
on a single verse, and at others on several verses. I 
have been in no haste to proceed rapidly, and have uni- 
formly taken time enough to give my best thought to 
what I was then studying. My great, object in this 
study has not been that of a literary critic, or to find out 
whether the Bible is true or not, or to prove its truth; 
but rather to ascertain, with as much certainty as possi- 
ble, what God says in his Word, and thus put my own 
mind in direct and devout communion with the Infinite 
Mind. 

8, Having thus referred, with some degree of particu- 
larity, to the facts and circumstances connected with 
my special and systematic study of the New Testament, 
for about five years, the last six months of which have 
been devoted to are-examination of the four Gospels, as 
compared together, and coming now tothe question of 
results in my experience, | hardly know what words to 
use, If I had, without the experience peer told before- 
band what would be the effect of the process, I doubt 
whether I should have had a realizing sense of the exact 
meaning of the language, however accurate and well 
chosen in the selection of words. The darkness of deep 
sorrow was upon mein the evening of my life; and I 
specially felt that I needed the help of God, as the only 
being in the universe who could effectually help me. I 
wanted the light of his countenance to shine upon me 
in my domestic and social desolation; and it did shine 
upon me through his precious Word, and brought peace 
and comfort to my stricken soul. I can now appropriate, 
and make my own, the language of the Psalmist, and 
say: ‘In the multitude of my thoughts within me thy 
comforts delight my soul.” (Ps. xciv, 19.) These com- 
forts I found in looking to God through his Word, in 
hearing him speak to me in that Word, in regarding bim 
as the Author of the Word, and in thinking of the Word 
as having all the certainty, sacredness, power, purity 
and affection of God himself. 

9. To this general statement of the result in my expe- 
rience I desire to add, in the way of specific and ex- 
planatory recitals, the following particulars: 

(1.) The actual commitment to memory, word for 
word, of a very considerable portion of the entire New 





Testament, and also a distinct and definite knowledge 
of the course of thought pursued in cvery book of that 
Testament, so that I can see the whole in all the parts 
thereof with great facility and comfort to myself. My 
usual practice, after lying down for the repose of 
the night, is to cccupy my thoughts for a time in 
silently repeating to myself portions < f Scripture—some- 
times a few consecutive verses, at others a whole 
chapter or series of chapters, and at other t’mes run- 
ning through the entire plan and thought of an Epistle 
or Gospel. 

(2.) An increased familiarity with the style, the lan- 
guage, the terminology and phraseologies, as well as 
the contents, of the New Testament, so that I have a 
ready and easy access to that mass of supreme wonders, 
and can bring them before my mind for meditative use 
by night and by day. 

(8.) A profounder and more impressive sense that the 
New Testment, like the Old, is: in reality the Word of 
God, and, in all matters of religious doctrine and duty, 
is the absolute law of human faith, compared with 
which the speculations and philosophies of uninspired 
men seem to me of but little importance. 

(4.) An enlarged knowledge of the Bible Christ con- 
sidered as an historic Person, and a clearer and more 
joyous apprehension and appropriation of the whole 
system of Bible doctrine in respect to man’s salvation 
through Christ, laying the basis in my understanding 
and heart for a more constant, intimate and precious in- 
tercourse with him as the atoning Redeemer ‘‘ who 
loved me and gave himself for me,” and enabling me to 
say, ‘‘ 1 know whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto him against that day.” (11 Tim. i, 12.) 

(5.) A conscious increase of spiritual cumfort, and a 
general equanimity and serenity of thought and feeling, 
founded on and derived from the Word of God, and ex- 
tending to all events and all possibilities, leading me to 
think of my personal life as infolded in the gracious and 
watchful care and under the infallible government of 
the good and perfect God, ‘‘wko worketh all thines’* 
after the counsel of his own wil!.” (Ephes. i, 11.) 

(6.) A more distinct, definite and satisfactory antici- 
pation of the heavenly life, especially as connected with 
and affected by the personal residence, exaltation, 
priestly office, and fellowship of the glorified God-Man 
in Heaven, which, while it does not compel death to 
take me into its confidence and reveal to me all its se- 
crets, nevertheless, mercifuily scatters the deep shadows 
overhanging that event, and, greatly to my relief, dis- 
poses me to think of death simply as a transit of the 
soul to the brighter and better world, and hence not my 
destruction, and not a disaster, but rather the emanci- 
pation and coronation of my spiritual being. 

(7.) The cheering compensa'ion of meditative hope, as 
a soothing balm to bereaved and afflicted sensibility, 
furnished to me by an increased persuasion that the 
dear ones whom I have loved in this world, and whom 
I have lost for this world, are simply absent from me, 
but not forever lost to me, and that I shall meet them 
again, hereafter know them and be known to them, 
love them and be loved by them, in the Paradise of God. 

(8.) A quickened and abiding sense that, during what 
remainsto me of this life, I must improve every availa- 
ble opportunity to bear witness for Christ, and do what- 
Ican to commend him to the acceptance, confidence 
and obedience of others. 

Such, after searching my own consciousness for the 
facts of my experience, is my response to the request 
made tome. I am not now sorry that, about five years 
ago, I resolved to do what during these years I have 
been seeking todo. My only regret is that the resolu- 
tion was formed at so late a period. Had its date been 
much earlier, as it might have been, and, as 
I now think, it should have been, the benefit 
to me, as I have no doubt, would have been cor- 
respondingly greater. What I have gained, in the way 
of mental reliefs and spiritual comfort, from the process 
described, I would not exchange for all the honor and 
wealth of this world. Situated as I am, with the facul- 
ties that I possess, and which I would not alienate if I 
could, I can conceive of no greater calamity to my con- 
sciousne.s in this life than that which should despoil me 
of my present views of God and of Christ as my Saviour, 
gained by my study of the Bible, and leave me to plod 
my way to the grave amid the doubts, the darkness, the 
gloom, and the utter and absolute hopelessness of any 
form of infidelity that sets God’s Word at defiance. 
This condition, looking at the matter from my situxtion, 
would fill me with intolerable anguish. 

If, as I suppose will be the fact, this response shall be 
published in THE INDEPENDENT, my prayer to God is 
that every one who may chance to read it may make it 
the means of a blessing to his own soul. Being myself 
far down in the vale of years, and expecting ere long to 
go hence, I have told this story in the hope that such 
would be the result. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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AmMonG those who danced at the ball given at Brus- 
sels on the eve of the battle of Waterloo was the present 
Georgiana, Dowager Baroness de Ros, of London, who is 
ninety-five years old. She was a daughter of the Duke of 
Richmond, who gave the ball. 


SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS. 
THE SOLITUDE OF CHILDHOOD. 
AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
AUTHOR OF “ CONFESSIONS OF AN OPTUM EATER.” 





As nothing which is impassioned escapes the eye of 
poetry, neither has this escaped it—that there are, or 
may be, through solitude “ sublime attractions of the 
grave.” But even poetry has not perceived that these 
attractions may arisefora child. Not indeed a passion 
for the grave as the grave; from that a ciild revolts; 
but a passion for the grave, as the portal through which 
it may recover some heavenly countenance, mother or 
sister, that has vanisted. Through solitude this pas- 
sion may be exalted into a frenzy like a nympholepsy. 
At first when in childhood we find ourselves torn away 
from the lips that we could hang on forever, we throw 
out our arms in vain struggles to snatch at them, and 
pull them back again. But when we have felt fora 
time how hopeless is that effort,and that they cannot 
come to us, we desist fr.m that struggle and next we 
whisper to our hearts—-might not we go to them? 

Such in principle and origin was the famous ‘‘ Dulce 
domum”* of the English school-boy. Such is the Heim- 
weh (home-sickness) of the German and Swiss soldier in 
foreign service. Such is the passion of the Calenture, 
Doubtless, reader, you have seen it described. The poor 
sailor is in tropical latitudes. Deep, breathless calms 
have prevailed for weeks. Fever and delirium are 
upon him, Suddenly from his restless hammock ke 
starts up; he will fret no longer in darkness; he ascends 
upon deck, How motionless are the deeps? How vast, 
how sweet are those shining zaarrahs of water! He 
gazes, and slowly under the blazing scenery of his brain 
the scenery of his eye unsettles. The waters are swal- 
lowed up; the seas have disappeared; green fields ap- 
pear, a silent dell, and a pastoral cottage. Two faces 
appear, are at the door, sweet female faces, and behold, 
they beckon him. *‘Come to us!” they seem to say. 
The picture rises to his wearied brain like a Sanctus 
from the choir of a cathedral, and in the twinkling of an 
eye, stung to madness by the cravings of his heart, the 
man is overboard; he is gone, he is lost for this worlJ; 
but, if he missed the arms of the lovely women, wife 
and sister, whom he sought, assuredly he has settled 
into arms that are mighticr and not less indulgent. 

I, young as I was, bad one feeling not learned from 
books, and that could not have been learned from books, 
the deepest of all that connect themselves with natural 
scenery. It is the feeling which, in the “ Hart-leap 
Well’ of Wordsworth, in his *‘ Danish Boy,’ and other 
exquisite poems, is brought out, viz., the breathless, 
mysterious, Pan-like silence that haunts the noonday. 
If there were winds abroad, then I was roused myself 
into sympathetic tumults. But, if this dead silence 
haunted the air, then the peace which was in Nature 
echoed another peace which Jay in graves; and I fell 
into asick languishing for things which, a voice from 
Heaven seemed to say, ‘‘ cannot be granted.” 

There isa German superstition, which eight or ten 
years after I read, of the Erl-king and his daughter; 
the daughter had power to tempt infants away into the 
invisible world; but it is, as the reader understands, by 
collusion with some infirmity of sick desire for such 
worlds in the infant itself. 

‘“* Who is that rides through the forest so fast?” 
It is a knight, who carries his infant upon his saddle- 
bow. The Erl-king’s daughter rides by his side; and, in 
words audible only when she means them to be heard, 
she says: 
“Ifthou wilt, dear baby, with me go away, 
We will see a fine show, we will piay a fine piay.” 

That sounds lovely to my ears; oh, yes, that collusion 
with dim, sleeping infancy is lovely to me; but I was too 
advanced in intellect to have been tempted by such 
temptations. Still there was a perilous attraction for 
me in worlds that slept and rested; and if the Erl-king’s 
daughter had revealed herself to my perceptions, there 

.was one ‘‘show” that she might have promised which 
would have wiled me away with her into the dimmest 
depths of the mightiest and remotest forests. 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


BY MERRILL E. GATES, LL D., 
PRESIDENT OF AMHERST COLLEGE. 








Ir I were to take a layman’s text for Forefathers’ Day 

I should choose it from a rus‘y little volume, one of the 
three hundred and eighty-two published books attributed 
by his biographer to the ever-venerable Cotton Mather, 
‘and lately found by me in a closet in this house, I 
know of no more dangerously convincing argument in 
favor of prolific authorship than is found in the fact that 
it was this 382d book of Cotton Mather’s which “‘ found 
out” Benjamin Franklin in his youth, and set aglow 
his solid manhood with the fire of benevolence and 
philanthropy. To Cotton Mather's little ‘‘ Essays to do 
* The s‘ory and the verses are, or used to be, well known. A school- 
boy, forbidden to return home at the holidays, is expected to have writ- 
ten the lyrical Latin verses upon the rapture of returning home, and to 


have breathed out his life in the anguish of thus reviving the images 
which for him were never to be realized. The reader must not fancy 








any flaw in the Latin title; itis elliptie, rev'sere being understood or 
some similar word. 
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Good,” Boston’s Revolutionary philosopher and states- 
man attributes all the good he did his country, and, to 
use Franklin’s‘own words, the fact that he ‘always set 
a higher value on a doer of good than on any other 
reputation.” % : 

Lis a singular evidence of the catholicity of truth and 
of the wide and free circulating power of ideas, that it 
should have been a sentence in a letter of a King of Eng- 
land to the Duke of Brandenberg which suggested the 
writing of this book to the Boston preacher, Cotton 
Mather; and that the intensely practical suggestions of 
Mather’s little ‘‘ Essays to do Good” should have set in 
motion the ethical niture of Franklin, who so power- 
fully influenced the destinies of America and of France. 
And this is the sentence: 


“‘ A capacity to do good not only gives a title to do it, but 
also makes the doing of it a duty.” 


It is but a rendering into ethical thought and stilted 
English of the fine old legend which has inspired so 
many souls on lower and on higher planes—‘: Noblesse 
Oblige.” The strain of noble blood which you inherit, 
the vision of ennobling truth which has been given to 
you, lays on you the sacred obligation, by virtue of this 
noble gift, nobly to serve your fellow-men. 

To the sons of the Pilgrims the challenge comes: 
How are you serving your generation? The charge that 
I bring against the men of our day is that we under- 
value the force of the individual will. We forget the 
power of one strong man’s influence. A strong empha- 
sis is laid upon co-operation, upon associated effort, upon 
corporate power. It is the tendency of our time to or- 
ganize and combine. Steam demands combinations. 
Corporations embody the tendency. Interests combine 
in order to compete with other interests. Men are forced 
to combine in order to resist the awful pressure of com- 
bination and competition. Thus arise gigantic organi- 
zations, which so overshadow socisty that the anarchists, 
the b'ack internationalists, the nihilists cry gut, ‘* Act 
singly, every man for himself. Destroy all the gigan- 
tic organizations of society, whether corporations or 
governments. Ruin, kill, destroy, that a new and 
better order may spring up after the ground has been 
cleared.” —~ 

By these threatening cries God teaches the race again, 
in these days of associated effort, the unchanging value 
of personality. What man shall animate and direct 
these vast organizations? Where are the strong men to 
otticer them and to guide them along right lines? Let 
us not be deceived by the potency for good or for evil 
of societies and organizations as working forces. The 
burning questior is: ‘‘ By what spirit shall these forces 
be animated and directed? What shall be the purpose, 
the aims and the standards of the men whose thought 
and will guide and direct these mighty organizations? 
The greater the organization, the greater the demand 
for strong men, of right spirit, to direct it As social 
organizations are more and more fully developed in our 
time, the same truth that shines out from all the inves- 
tigations of biology into organic life of every form, de- 
clares itself here. Protoplasm does not organize itself 
into higher forms until it is laid hold upon by that 
mysterious architectonic principle of life which builds 
up each organic growth after its kind. Soul, spirit is 
needed to begin life, and to pervade life. And thus the 
social movements of our time, like natural science in 
all its branches, through the emphasis they lay on 
soul-life, spirit, tendency and will, point to One Great 
Personality. . 

Our forefathers, the Puritans and the Pilgrims, were 
men to whom their own personality was intensely real. 
‘They were men of mighty will. Their lives well illus- 
trate the words of Trendelenburg: ‘‘It is conscience that 
preserves the might of the will.”. Earnestness, energy, 
lofty purpose, resolute perseverance—all these heroic 
virtues illustrate the lives of the Puritans and the Pil- 
grims. In the days of street brawls, and sudden fights 
of faction, they had learned to live in the light of that 
fine truth, expressed by the greatest of the Puritan 

poets, ‘‘ Happy is the man who walks with that strong- 
siding champion, Conscience.” They had dared to go 
to the source of the only Power that can permanently 
move the world, to adequate ideas of God. They could 
cro%s the unfamiliar seas, and plant a nation in the 
wilderness, without fear, and with a mighty peace in 
the heart. For they knew that only unfailing fountain 
of peace, ‘“‘a mind that is stayed on God.” 

What should it mean to us, that we look to them as 
our forefathers and call ourselves their sons? If we are 
the sons of their souls we shall give evidence of that 
power in the will that marks them of royal blood. That 
hardest of all achievements, to get one’s ideas embodied 
in life and in institutions, our forefathers accomplished. 
The Puritans and Pilgrims were whole and manly men; 
because they had the force of will to live out what other 
men could only think and dream about. If we are in 
body or in soul true sons of the forefathers, the Puritan 
strain of iron in our blood will predispose us to the do- 
ing of noble deeds such as brought upon them the bless- 

‘ings of the nation. The Greek notion of an inherited 
curse descending from father to children in a particular 
family clashed with a conviction that the consequences 
of crime should, as far as possible, be limited to the per- 


‘the bequest received by his posterity from the original 
criminal was not a liability to punishment but a liabil- 
ity to the commission of fresh offenses, which drew with 
them a condign retribution.” A son of the tainted fam- 
ily inherited the fatally perverse bent, in moments of 
passionate blindness, to do the accursed deed. Isit too 
much for us to hope and pray that this same law of 
inherited tendency may apply to the noble and blessed 
heritage in which we rejoice? Heirs of the religious 
faith and the transmitted tendencies of the Pilgrims and 
Puritans, how welcome is the thought that a tendency 
to do the daringly righteous and helpful deed, at the 
time when coward!'y men would shrink from doing it, is 
a family trait, marking the descendants of the Puritans. 
Dare to remember that itis the prerogative of the young 
and the hopeful to change things for the better. It was 
Robert Browne, driven to take refuge among the Dutch, 
and there, in 1582, publishing the books which for two 
centuries gave his name to the denomination, who de- 
clared that Congregationalism, with its personal free- 
dom in reliance on God’s Word, was the way to get 
“reformation without tarrying for any.” Let that 
spirit still abide. 

How many men had dreamed the dreams of Plato, of 
Cicero, of Augustine, of Sir Thomas More, regarding an 
an ideal State, a true Commonwealth, a Republic of 
God! But generation after generation wasted time and 
life in dreaming, or if the effort was now and then made 
to carry such ideas into effect, gave up the task as far 
beyond their strength. ‘‘ My dear Philosopher,” wrote 
the great Catherine to Voltaire, ‘‘ it is not so easy writ- 
ing on human flesh as it ison paper.” All history, as 
well as our own experience, bears witness to the diffi- 
culty of getting one’s best ideas embodied in life, worked 
out into institutions, even when one bas the courage to 
try. But our forefathers were greater than those old 
builder-kings of Egypt, ‘‘ who did their days in stone.” 
With unfa'tering persistence in their purpose, they lived 
their livesinto institutions which molded a nation that 
to-day is the political model for the civilized world. 
They not only saw the truth, but they were bent upon 
‘reducing it to practice.” They were mindful of the 
truth that ‘living is a total act, thinking is a partial 
act.” They took that ‘‘step from knowing to doing” 
which Emerson declares is so rarely taken. and when 
taken ‘‘ is a step out of the chalk circle of imbecility into 
fruitfulness.” 

It is not because men of clear vision have great ideas, 
that self-styled ‘‘practical’’ men sneer at them as 
‘* visionaries.” It is because men of ideas do not live by 
their ideas We must hold to our best ideas and enforce 
them in our living, if we would win respect for them 
and for ourselves. And our forefathers held so firmly 
to their ideals, lived them out with such intensity of 
purpose and energy of will, that they vitalized an entire 
continent. 

As Christian men and women, as descendants of t-e 
Pilgrims and the Puritans, we are morally bound to be 
of u-ein our day and generation. in describing the 
condition of lost men in the Inferno, Dante tells us 
that they know the past history of the world perfectly, 
and they can foretell its future, but of the present they 
are totally and fatally ignorant; so that their knowledge 
is never of the slightest avail to themselves or to others. 

A like heavy curse rests on those who, altho trained to 
a knowledge of the past by the study of history, and 
fond of prophetic forecasts from their love of theorizing, 
are yet totally ignorant of the life and the deeds of their 
own land and their own time. From this curse may God 
deliver us! The world expects a strong. manly, belpful 
interest in the affairs of our own time from every true 
descendant of the forefathers who colonized Massachu- 
setts. 

AMHERST, Mass. 
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COUNTING THE COST. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








Two men propose to build residences for themselves. 
One selects an inferior workman and inferior material; 
and when the flashy and flimsy structure is finished he 
boasts of his good bargain. Ina few years the rickety 
affair is tumbling to pieces about his head. The other 
man selects a skillful builder (whose time and brains are 
valuable) and excellent material, and demands thorough 
work. He pays a good price fora good home. ‘“ Wis- 
dom is justified of her child,” and his children after 
him justify his wisdom in rearing for them a solid and 
durable homestead. It was in reference to such cases 
that the Divine Teacher propounded the question, 
‘*Which of you intending to build a tower sitteth not 
down first, and counteth the cost ?” 

Human life is character-building; for remember that 
character means exactly what we are, while reputation 
is only what other people think we are. Every man 
builds his own character; and perhaps the reader of this 
article may be honestly anxious to build after the Bible 
plan. Fix one fact in your mind, however, and that is 
—the better and stronger Christian you are, the more 
dearly you must pay for it. All the best things are 
costly. Jesus Christ laid down his own life to redeem 
you from Hell. ‘‘ Free grace” for you meant Calvary 





gon of the actyal delinquent This Jed to a theory that 





gratis. When Paul discovered that the price of eminent 
spiritual power was a complete consecration to his Mas- 
ter, he said: *‘ I count all things but loss for the excel- 


, lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” 


Henry Martyn, as his price, flung away all hope of 

literary distinction, and exiled himself to a pioneer mis- 

sion of hardships in Persia. Glorious Livingstone did 

the same thing in Africa. All self-knowledge also must 

be bought dearly. King David paid for his by disgrace 

and the death of a darling child; but it gave us the fifty- 

first Psalm. Peter paid for his by his bitter agony of 

shame in Pilate’s courtyard. it was a great price fora, 
great prize. Every fresh discovery that you make of 

your own weaknesses will be worth all that it costs you. 

As God reckons jewelry, there is no gem that shines 

with more brilliancy than the tear of true penitence: 

yet God only knoweth what heart-pressure and what 

crushing of willful pride may have been necessary to 

force that tear to the cheek of a stubborn sinner I 

have sometimes met with a person who possessed pecu- 

liarly lovable traits of gentleness, self-abnegation and 
meek bravery under sharp trials. I envied such a beau- 

tiful character. Ah, I little knew at what a fearful 

price of severe chastenings, bitter disappointments and 

bereavements—of faith tried in a white heat of affliction 

all that loveliness of character had been attained. He 
who would be most like, Christ, must pay the cost. Ifa 
furnace is needed to purify and brighten you, do not 

shirk the furnace. Patience is an admirable grace; but 

it is not oftenest worn by those who walk on the sunny 

side of the street in silver slippers. It is usually the 
product of head-winds and hard fights—of crosses car- 
ried and of steep hills climbed on the road to Heaven. 

‘*The trial of your faith worketh patience.” So is it 
with all the noblest traits of a robust, healthy and 
symmetrical character. No man is rocked into 
godliress in a hammock. Christ offers you no 
free ride to Heaven in a cushioned parlor- 
car. John Bunyan sent his sturdy ‘ Pilgrim” 
to the Celestial City on foot; and some pretty rough 
walking and hard conflicts did he encounter before the 
pearly portals welcomed him to the streets of flashing 
gold. His piety was self-denying, stalwart and uncom- 
promising; he relished even the stiff severities of duty, 
‘and was never coddled with confectionaries. Self-in- 
dulgence is the besetting sin of the times; but if you 
long to be a strong, athletic Christian you must count 
the cost. 1t will cost you the cutting up of some old 
favorite sins by the roots, and the cutting loose from 
some entangling alliances, and some sharp set-tos with 
the Tempter; it will cost you the submitting of your 
will to the will of Christ. Let me offer you three or 
four cheering encouragements. 

The honest service of Jesus Christ pays the soul a rich 
dividend of solid satisfaction. There is no wretchedness 
in a true Christian’s tria!s; his bruised flowers emit sweet 
fragrance. The fruits of the Holy Spirit are love, joy 
and peace; the promise of the Master is that his joy shall 
remain with you, and your joy shall be full. The sweet- 
est honey is gathered out of the hive of a busy, unself- 
ish, useful and holy life. 

A man is always happy when he is right—happy in 
doing right, in the satisfaction of an approving con- 
science and the smile of God. A millionaire said to me, 
not long ago: “There is no greater humbug than that 
money can make a man solidly happy; maine never did 
until I began to serve God and do good with it.” The 
more that your religion costs you, my friend, the richer 
returns it will bring to you. 

While you are counting the cost of building a noble 
and holy life, never lose sight of the fact that Jesus 
Christ is a partner in your undertaking. ‘‘In ME is thy 
help”; ‘‘my grace is sufficient for thee.” The closer 
you keep that partnership, the stronger you are. He 
who has begun a good work in you and for you “ will 
perfect it until the day of Jesus Christ.” Finally, there 
is a crown at the end of the conflict. 


“Our knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim; 
But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And we shall be like Him.” 


Let me say to all my readers that if it costs much to 
be a zealous and successful Christian, it will cost infi- 
nitely more to live and die an impenitent sinner. Bible 
religion costs self-denial; sin costs self-destruction. 

Te be a sober wan costs self-restraint, and the scoff of 
fools. To be a tinpler costs a ruined purse, a ruined 
body, and a lost soul. The sensualist pays for his vices 
a tremendous toll. The swearer must pay for his oaths, 
and the Sabbath breaker for his breach of God’s law. 
There is a way that seemeth pleagant to a man; but if it 
is not God’s way. the end thereof is death. Count the 
cost! Sit down calmly, my friend, and make the hon- 
est reckoning. Put into one scale some hardships, self- 
denials and conflicts—and at the end of them Heaven! 
Put into the other scale self-indulgence and a sinful life 
—and at the end of it Hell! Weigh the two; weigh 
them for eternity. And while you are watching the 
scales the loving Saviour will whisper in your ear the 
solemn question: ‘‘ What shall it profit you to gain the 
whole world and lose your own soul? What shall a man 
give in exchange far his soul?” 





for Christ, A strong, godly character is not to be bad 


BROOKLYN, N. Y, 
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A CENSUS OF HALLUCINATIONS. 
BY PROF. HENRY SIDGWICK. 


AT an International Congress of Experimental Psy- | 
chologists held at Paris last year, it was determined to 
undertake a statistical inquiry into the nature and fre- 
quency of such phenomena as apparitions, voices heard 
when no one spoke, and touches felt when no one was 
near. Of course, all these experiences occur in some 
cases of illness, but they also occur occasionally to per- 
sons who show no sign of mental or physical disorder— 
unless the experience itself is arbitrarily assumed to be 
such a sign. It is with these latter phenomena, which 
may be described as ‘‘ casual hallucinations of the senses 
occurring to sane persons,” that the present inquiry is 
concerned. In England the conduct of the inquiry was 
undertaken by. me, and in America by Prof. William 
James, of Harvard Universty. It is carried on by 
papers, at the head of which stands the question, ‘‘ Have 
you ever, when believing yourself to be completely 
awake, had a vivid impression of seeing or being 
touched by a living being or inanimate object, or of 
hearing a voice; which impression, so far as you could 
discover, was not due to any external, physical cause?” 

The last sentence is intended to exclude, as far as pos-, 
sible, a class of experiences which are liable to be con- 
founded with hallucinations; I mean illusions of the 
senses, in which the real perception of an external ob- 
ject is, by the unconscious action of the imagination, 
misinterpreted and metamorpbosed into the apparent 
perception of something quite different. Thus, in a 
case that has been communicated.to us, a real percep- 
tion of a ‘‘small polished mahogany stand, with a vase 
on the top, a piece of paper hanging from the partly 
open door and the white curtain of a window,” was 
transformed in a dim light into an illusory perception 
of a “little old lady sitting with folded hands, holding 
a white pocket-handkerchief.” In such cases as this, 
when the illusion is dispelled, the real perception out of 
which it was formed becomes plain; whereas the hallu- 
cinatory impressions to which our question relates 
ieaves bebind no discoverable basis of external percep- 
tion. 

Copies of this question, on papers of which each has * 
space for answers from twenty-five persons, are intrust-. 
ed to volunteer collectors, together with additional 
forms for entering the details of the experiences of those 
who answer ‘‘ Yes.” These collectors, when they have 
obtained the twenty-five answers, or as many of them 
as they can, return the forms to me. 

A similar inquiry was conducted some years ago by 
the late Edmund Gurney, in connection with the work 
on ‘‘ Phantasms of the Living,” in the composition of 
which he took the largest share; but it was hoped that 
the increased appreciation of the importance of the sub- 
ject would now enable us to make a much more ext: n- 
sive collection and so to vbtain more conclusive results, 
So far our expectations have scarcely been realized; for 
tho we have got between six and seven thousand an- 
swers, our aim extends to fifty thousand. It is, there- 
fore, in hopesof stirring up a wider interest in the in- 
quiry and inducing more people to become collectors 
that Iam now writing. 

The inquiry will, I hope, yield various results of some 
value for psychologists; but my own chief motive for 
undertaking it is a desire to investigate more methodic- 
ally than has yet been done the causes of a peculiarly 
interesting class of hallucinations, viz., those that coin- 
cide with some external event so as to suggest strongly 
that they are causally connected with it, in some as yet 
unknown way The most familiar species of this class— 
tho not by any means the only species—consists of the 
apparitions of dying persons occurring, simultaneously 
with the death, to relatives or friends at a distance. 
Such an apparétion is, on the one hand, a clearly hallu- 
cinatory impression—the percipient apparently sees the 
clothed body of a human being occupying a portion of 
space which is, in fact, not so occupied; at the same 
time it is, in a sense, a ‘‘ veridical,” or truth-telling im- 
pression, since it suggests that something remarkable is 
happening to the human being so seen, and it afterward 
becomes known that something remarkable and unex- 
pected did in fact happen to him at the time, The ques- 
tion then is whether this coincidence 1s merely acci- 
dental, or whether it indicates that the external event 
and the apparition are really connected as cause and ef- 
fect. It is impossible to answer this question conclu- 
sively by the most careful scrutiny of any particu'ar 
case of a *‘ coincidental” apparition; it can only be an- 
swered by means of a wide statistical inquiry such as we 
have now in hand. 

[ will presently try to show exactly why this statis- 
tical labor is needed; but before doing this I will illus- 
trate by a few examples the distinction just drawn be- 
tween ‘‘ veridical,” or ‘‘co-incidental,” and “ non-co- 
incidental,” or ‘* purely subjective” hallucinations. It 
seems desirable to give examples of both classes, because 
while many educated persons underrate the extent and 
importance of the former class, superstitious errors are 
undoubtedly liable to arise through misapprehension of 
the latter. I will give first a case of which the purely 
subjective origin can be clearly traced. 

A lady writes: 











**On the evening of January 2ist of this year (1890) I had 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


been reading aloud to a young friend Lord Tenpyson’s 
poem entitled ‘Roi,’ and the last word on which my eye 
rested on ere closing the book was the name ‘ Rover,’ 
Please note this seemingly insignificant circumstance, for 
thereby hangs my tale. Soon after my young friend left, 
my mother was seized with a sudden spasm in the throat, 
which greatly alarmed me, and caused me to lie awake 
that night ina state of extreme nervous tension through 
anxiety on her behalf, While in this condition of mind, at 
about two A.M., [ saw a diffused white light filling one side 
of the bedroom, which seemed to focus itself to a still 
brighter light, that presently took the shape of the page of 
a book, which by and by became crossed with dark lines 
that resolved themselves into printed letters. Fascinated 
at this unlooked-for occurrence, I thought to myself, ‘If 
only I can read those letters, I may discover something 
that may prove useful in the study of phantasmagorical 
appearances.’ So I directed my whole attention to the 
ghostly page of the book, and read thereon ‘ Rover.’ 

“As my mother’s sudden attack had been the one sub- 
iect that had been engrossing my thoughts up to that time, 
I could not at first imagine how I could have conjured up 
the ghost of a word so out of place and so unmeaning, till 
I remembered that it was the last word my eyes had rested 
on ere anxiety on my mother’s account had blotted out 
every other subject from my mind and had induced the 
morbid condition of nervous tension that gave rise to the 
vision.” 

As our correspondent remarks, had the word she saw 
been of more significance—had ehe, for instance, been 
reading the eighth chapter of Revelations and afterward 
seen the word ‘‘ wo”—and had she lived in the Middle 
Ages instead of being a matter-of-fact person living in 
the nineteenth century, she might easily have imagined 
herself a prophet, to whom a written scroll had been re- 
vealed direct from Heaven. 

For those who are studying hallucinations this is an 
interesting one, on account of its gradual development; 
and I may remark that this feature is often observed in 
hallucinations voluntarily induced by crystal-gazing or 
otherwise. The next one I shall cite presents the same 
feature. It comes to us from Germany, and I select it 
because, tho its subjective origin cannot be definitely 
traced, as in the last case, it seems highly improbable 
that it can have had any other. The lady who relates it 
was walking home along a familiar road one night in 
1885, after spending the evening with a friend. It was 
full moon, and as she approached a cross with which 
popular tradition associated various uncanny rumors, 
but which she had often passed at night without seeing 
anything, she saw, as she supposed, a tramp sitting ona 
stone opposite to it. As she drew nearer, she perceived 
that it was a female figure, and as it was bitterly cold 
and sleeping in the open air likely to be injurious, she 
went up to the woman to awake her. I now translate 
her own words: 


‘* With bewilderment I recognized the dress I was myself 
wearing on the creature on whose shoulder [ was about to 
place my hand. At that moment it raised its head, looked 
fixedly at me with my own countenance, and vanished. An 
icy shudder passed over me.”’ ‘ 

This lady had on a previous occasion in the same 
year seen a figure of herself which she at first took for 
another person, till it turned its face to herand van- 
ished. In neither case was there any external event, 
simultaneous or subsequent, that the most ingenious 
superstition could connect with the apparition. Such 
appearances are sometimes thought to forebode evil, but 
in these cases neither evil nor good fortune followed. 

I now turn to the_ coincidental cases, and I will first 
give a well-attested specimen of perbaps the commonest 
type, an apparition occurring within a few hours of 
the death of the person seen. I give itin the percipi- 
ent’s own words, 


** In the spring and summer of 1886 I often visited a poor 
woman called Evans, who lived in our parish. She was 
very ill with a painful disease, and it was, as she said, a 
great pleasure when I went to see her; and I frequently 
sat with her and read to her. Toward the middle of Octo- 
ber she was evidently growing weaker, but there seemed 
no immediate danger. I had not called on her for several 
days, and one evening I was standing in the dining room 
after dioner with the rest of the family, when I saw the 
figure of a woman, dressed like Mrs. Evans, in large apron 
and muslin cap, pass across the room from one door to the 
other, where she disappeared. I said, ‘Who is that?’ 
My mother said, ‘What do you mean?’ and I said, ‘ That 
woman who has just come in and walked over to the other 
door.’ . They all laughed at me, and said 1 was dreaming; 
but I felt sure it was Mrs. Evans, and next morning we 
heard she was dead.”’ 

Miss B's mother writes: 

“On referring to my diary for the month of October, 
1886, I find the following entry: ‘19th. B. startled us all 
after dinner, about 8:30 last evening, by saying she saw 
the figure of a woman pass across the dining-room and 
that it was Mrs. Evans. This morning we hear the poor 
woman is dead.’ On inquiring at the cottage we found 
she had become wandering in her mind, and at times un- 
conscious, about the time she appeared to B., and died 
toward the morning.”’ 


My last case will illustrate a different kind of coip- 
cidence. It is that of an apparition of a living person, 
representing that person as she was, but not as the per- 
cipient could have known her tobe. The story comes 


‘to us from America. The percipient was a Dr. H. 


In 1867 he wasin the service of the Government and 


was p'aced at Fort Smith, in Arkansas, bis wife living 








December 25, 1890 
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in Michigan. Business had called him away for three 
or four weeks out of reach of post-offices, so that he had 
not written to her for some time. He returned to Fort 
Smith on Saturday and sat up very late answering the 
letters he found waiting for him, and writing to his 
wife. The next day he was very tired and after dinner, 
in the middle of the day, he went to his room to rest. 
He continues: 

‘I turned the key in the lock, and lay down on the bed 
with my back toward the door. [I had not been there ten 
minutes when I heard some one coming up-stairs with a 
light step, and I wondered who it could be. I had expected 
several of my friends would call as soon as they knew I had 
returned, and I was too tired to see any one. I took this 
coursa to get rested. While this idea was in my mind that 
I needed rest, I heard the door open, or it seemed to open, 
and [ heard footsteps coming toward the bed. I turned 
over so as to look in that direction, and there stood my 
wife. I was a little excited, as it was so unexpected. I im- 
mediately got up, and reached for a chair that stood near, 
and while doing so,I said: ‘‘ Why, Libbie, when did you 
come? You look so tired; you must be; you have had 300 
miles’ of staging’ She spoke, and said: ‘ Yes, I am a little 
weary.’ 1 stepped forward with the chair, aud was about 
to ask her to be seated, when, to my surprise, she was not 
there. Istepped tothe doorand found it waslocked. Notbe- 
ing accustomed to such apparitions, I felt sure that she had 
passed from the mortal form. As soon as I could compose 
nyself, I sat down and wrote her what I saw, describing 
the dress she had on, also the collar on her neck, together 
with a ring she had on her finger, all of which I had never 
seen before. On :eceiving an answer, which was as soon 
as possible, my wife said: ‘On the day you speak of, I 
dressed myself with the dress and collar you saw in your 
vision, also the ring, which you have described as perfectly 
as you could have done if it were in your hand. [ felt tired 
and went to my room about 11 o’clock, and immediately 
fell asleep, and slept soundly for three hours.’ ”’ 

Mrs. H. confirms her husband’s account. She kept 
the letters for several years, but they were by accident 
destroyed. Dr. H. has, on four other occasions, seen 
apparitions of living friends which did not coincide with 
their death; but he never ascertained whether there was 
any other coincidence or whether they were purely 
casual, 

Assuming, then, that there are apparitions which it 
seems unreasonable to attribute to anything but a sub- 
jective origin, and others, apparently similar, coinciding 
in a remarkable way with events occurring at a distance 
from and unknown to the percipient, let us proceed to 
consider whether the coincidence indicates a real con- 
nection. If the coincidental cases were as numerous or 
nearly as numerous as the non-coincidental, we should 
answer this question without hesitation; the coincidence 
would be clearly inexplicable by merechance. But even 
on a cursory investigation, it soon becomes clear that 
this is not the case; the non-coincidental hallucinations 
far outaumber the coincidental, and tho only a small 
minority of Englishmen have had any such experiences, 
still the aggregate of hallucinations that occur in any 
year in these islands mus‘ be reckoned by tens of thou- 
sands. This being so, it is evident that some remarkable 
coincidences must be expected to occur by pure chance. 
Hence, before we can conclude that the apparition of a 
dying person—when it cannot be attributed to anxiety, 
etc.,in the percipient—is in any way the effect of the 
distant event, we have to ascertain by exact compariscn 
of numbers that such coincidences are decidedly more 
frequent than they would be if purely accidenta!. And 
this we can only show conclusively by an extensive 
statistical investigation, as will appear from a little con- 
sideration of the figures already obtained. 

So far as our census has yet got, about eleven per cent, 
of the answers to our question are affirmative, namely, 
727 out of 6,481, and particulars respecting their experi- 
ences have been sent to us by 606 people. The accounts 
received include some 470 visual experiences, but of 
course many of them very vague and indefinite com- 
pared with those that Ihave quoted. Again, ninety-nine 
of their experiences were believed by the percipients to 
be coincidental, or, in other words, about fifteen people 
in 1,000 of those who have hitherto answered our ques- 
tion report themselves to have seen, heard and felt 
something not due to any external physical cause, and 
which seemed to correspond remarkably with something 
happening to an absent person. But this number in- 
cludes all kinds of coincidences—well established ones 
and doubtful ones, slight ones and important ones, clear 
ones and vague ones—and for our calculation of chances 
we must limit ourselves to clearly defined cases of coin- 
cidences, admitting of close numerical comparison with 
a corresponding class of non-coincidental hallucinations. 
The class best adapted for this purpose is that of appa- 
ritions of dying persons recognized at the time, the num- 
ber of which must be compared with the number of ap- 
paritions of living people similarly recognized and not 
coinciding with any special event. 

But scarcely a quarter of our ninety-nine coincidental 
experiences are apparitions occurring within twelve 
hours of the death of the person seen; and when we 
further exclude those where the coincidence was not 
clearly made out, where the experience was a little 
vague, or where the hallucination may have been due to 
anxiety, we reduce our number to thirteen. 

Of non-coincidental apparitions of living persons, our 
6,481 answers yield 97. Now, of course, a proportion of 
18 apparitions within twelve hours of the death, out of 
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every 110 apparitions of living and dying people, would 
be very much beyond what chance would give. But the 
numbers are too small for us to rely on their giving us 
the true proportion. Another 6,000 people, taken at 
random, might b3 found to have seen fewer apparitions 
at the time of death, and a very few out of 13 would 
make a very material difference in the proportion, 

It is for this reason that I am anxious, if possible, to 
collect a much larger number of answers, and therefore 
to obtain further assistance in the work. If, indeed, we 
fail to get the number we hope for, our work will still 
not have been thrown away. We shall know approxi- 
mately the proportion of people who have these experi 
ences to those who have not, and sball have obtained 
much us°ful information about the experiences them- 
selves; and we shall be able to make some calculation as 
to the relative frequency of the coincidental and non- 
coincidental hallucinations. But it would be a great 
advantage to obtain the broader basis for calculation, 
at which I am aiming. 

Before I conclude, my readers may expect to hear 
something about those apparitions which do not repre- 
sent living or dying people. The great majority (413) 
of the 472 visual hallucinations so far described in our 
census are of the human form. Of these, about half 
are unrecognized, and of the remainder two-thirds are 
appearances of living people and one-third appearances 
of those who have been dead for more than 12 hours. 
Recognized apparitions of the dead are, therefore, the 
least frequent of all human apparitions, a result which 
quite agrees with that of previous inquiries made hy the 
Society for Psychical Research, but which would, per- 
haps, hardly have been expected before investigation. 

In conclusion, I will ask all who are willing to he’p in 
the present inquiry to communicate with me. Letters 
addressed, Professor Sidgwick, Cambridge, will reach 
me. 

CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS AND THE 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


BY J. B. REMENSNYDER, D.D. 








It cannot be doubted that the most valuable feature 
of THE INDEPENDENT is its inter-denominationat charac- 
ter. itisasort of theological clearing-house—a religious 
thoroughfare, where every phase of denominationalism, 
from the strictest high-churchmanship to the most 
liberal latitudinarianism, presenis itself; and yet, as 
these parties understand before the terms of liberty and 
equality upon which they are to meet, there is no sur- 
prise, no offense and no discourtesy. Meanwhile, there 
is no want of individuality on the part of the editorials. 
We all know that THE INDEPENDENT stands for some- 
thing, and a very definite something, in the religious 
world. And while we may not bein sympathy with 
this position, we must still gladly give credit for the 
fact that it is not taken blindly and bigotedly, but in 
full view of all the facts—representative parties being 
allowed to utter these for themselves. A notable in- 
stance of this is given in a recent issue, where leading 
Southerners are allowed to present their side of the 
Negro question, in marked opposition to editorial posi- 
tions hitherto taken. If there are those who cannot see 
that such breadth and tolerance are not only in the in- 
terest of Christian charity, but of fairness and justice as 
well, their utter one-sidedness and want of judicial tem- 
per are pronounced indeed. If there were only more of 
this spirit in our religious discussions to-day, Christianity 
would be spared much of the reproach which an accus- 
ing world, with too much shadow of justice, visits 
upon it. 

This much, by way of introducing the protest, which 
is the purpose of this paper. The writer trusts that he 
may do it ia the catholic spirit which characterizes THE 
INDEPENDENT, and at the same time he selects this chan- 
nel, because thereby it is far more likely to reach those 
for whom it is most especially designed. 

The International Series of Sunday-school Lessons is 
in many respects a beneficent thing, but particularly so 
in these three: First: lt avoids the evil of individualism 
in the selection of lessons. When these lessons are se- 
lected by a committee of eminent biblical scholars in the 
various Churches, who can doubt the gain in breadth, 
fulness, and comprehensiveness? The Bible will be 
treated in a larger manner, its teachings and scop>, as a 
whole, more thoroughly taken into consideration, and the 
resultant instruction will confer a completer knowledge. 
Only let us think in how great a number of Sunday- 
schools, the Jessons would be utterly without system, or 
anything like comprehensive Bible study, were it not for 
the fact that these schools are using its International 
Series. A second advantage is the assistance gained in 
teaching its lessons. This is almost incalculable, and 


is itself the paramount value of the system. By reason. 


of the combinations of so many schools in its study, a simi- 
lar concentration of belps can be secured for the inter- 
pretation of the lesson. Leading journals are published 
in the direct interest of the series. Special volumes are 
issued treating of the lessons. The ablest scholars and 
exegetes are secured to write comments. And thus 
lights from every side are made to pour in upon the text. 
Beyond doubt, thus, by means of the International Se- 
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been wonderfully quickened in intelligence and satis- 

factoriness over that of former years. And a third 

benefit is the impulse given to unity. What a bond of 

oneness, that so many thousands of our children sbould 

be studying the same lesson, looking at the identical 

narratives, and hearkening to the same truths on a 

given day. and largely at the same hour. Certainly 

herein lies a pleasing illustration of Christian brother- 

hood. And no less isthe tendency to needless division 

and alienation repressed. 

For these reasons, the writer highly appreciates the 

International Series, and uses these lessons in his Sun- 
day-school. And so, also, are they in large use in his de- 
nomination, the Lutheran Church. But in this use a 
constant and serious difficulty is encountered. The 
Lutheran Church regularly observes the Christian year. 
It has done so from its origin in the Reformation. It 
recognizes with special emphasis the chief festivals and 
also each Sunday by an appointed Gospel and Epistle 
lesson, and the introit and collect for the day. These 
have a place in the authorized ‘* Common Service” of 
every Sunday’s public worship. Now, when such recog- 
nition of the Christian Year is a distinctive mark of the 
Lutheran Church, is it not preparing her children to dis- 
own their ecclesiastical mother, when they are sys- 
tematically taught entirely to ignore so pre-eminent a 
feature of their own Church? Naturally, children so 
trained, will be more inclined to the denominatiams in 
harmony with their practice. And is it not asking too 
much, on the part of those who do not observe the 
Christian vear, that a system of lessons professedly de- 
signed for all, should be built up entirely in accordance 
with the usage of only a part, and that part their own? 
That there is a difficulty, view the case as we may, 
there is no question. But is there no feasible method 
of removing this difficulty? There is—and that on the 
only possible ground of equity, viz., by compromise. 
When there are opposing standpoints, but not involving 
principle, agreement can only be justly reached by mu- 
tual compromise. And such is the true solution here. 
Lutherans, Episcopalians, Reformed, Moravians, etc., 
who obser ve the Christian year, would not for a moment 
contend that it is a necessary duty, demanded on piou; 
grounds; and no more cap a Methodist, or Presbyterian, 
or Congregationalist, or Baptist, claim that such observ- 
ance is a sin. and must be resisted out of conscientious 
prince ple. Why, then, can there not be a compromise? 

There can and should be. This can be effected on this 
basis—viz., by the recognition by the International Se- 
ries, not of the whole ecclesiastical year, not of apostles’ 
and saints’ days—con! inued in the Episcopal, but disused 
in the Lutheran Church—but of the chief festivals, 
based alone on the cardinal events in the life of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Such a feature, whether the lessons be in 
the New or Old Testament, where appropriate prophe- 
cies could be selected, could easily be added without at 
all interfering with the general outline of the sct.eme. 
And the equity of such an arrangement is all the more 
apparent when we consider that it would not even in- 
volve a compromise on the part of the non-liturgic 
Churches; for they almost unanimously are now observ- 
iug these chief festivals. There is scarcely a congrega- 
tion or minister where the Christmas and Easter seasons 
are not observed. And how contradictory does it thus 
appear that when a'l Christendom is turning its atten- 
tion to the Babe of Bethlehem as the risen Christ, these 
themes should be carefully excluded from the religious 
studies and thoughts of the children, * 

As an illustration of the incongruity and contradicto- 
riness in their scheme of instruction caused to the 
churchly denominations by the present arrangement of 
the International Series, the writer went, as is his wont, 
in his Sunday school, November 30th, 1890, Advent Sun- 
day, to deliver an address on the coming ot Christ, and 
the prospective celebration of his birth. Printed hymns 
and orders of service were in the hangs of the scholars, 
which they were using to prepare for Christmas, while 
the lesson out of the New Testament which they had 
been studying for the day had the caption, ‘ Jesus 
risen!” from Luke xxiv, 1-12. How grotesque to at- 
tempt to run these two lines of thought side by side! 
All during the Advent season, while thinking of and pre- 
paring for the Nativity, to have the lessons treating of 
the resurrection and post-resurreciion scenes, ending 
with the Ascension, as the pre-Christmas Sunday lesson! 
How natural that complaints on all sides shouid be pre- 
sented to the pastor. And more stiil, that the advisa- 
bility of abandoning the International Series and pub- 
lishing strictiy denominational lessons should be urged. 

Already the General Council (Lutheran) with nearly 
300,000 communicants, publishes its own lessons, And 
the General Synod, the most liberal and American body, 
has taken this action: 

‘‘Inasmuch as, for twelve years and more, for the sake of 
uniformity, has been using the ‘ International Sunday- 
school Lessons,’”’ and in all that time bas been unable to 
secure any recognition of the general Church Festivals, or 
any plan by which we can, with any adaptation and suit- 
ableness, observe even the landmarks of the Christian 
year; 

‘“« Resolved, That the Christian system, as set forth by the 
Christian year, is more valuable than uniformity of les- 
sons without it, and that therefore this General Synod shall 
appoint a standing committee to prepare, or join with 





ries, the instruction given to Sunday-school scholars has 











study which shall recognize the main features of the Chris- 
tian year.”’ 

Here is a clear indication of what the present course 
of the International Committee is inevitably tending to, 
viz., the withdrawing of whole denominations from the 
use of the lessons, to their own large detriment, and to 
the corresponding weakening of those who are left. The 
writer, therefore, most earnestly offers this protest, 
through the columns of the widely read INDEPENDENT, 
against what he considers the ill-advised and one-sided 
action of the committee. .And he would observe that in 
the course of a large personal acquaintance with repre- 
sentative ministers of denominations not observing sys- 
tematically the Christian year, he has not met one who 
has not condemned the action of the committee, and 
affirmed that a recognition of a few leading festivals as 
Christmas, the Passion and Easter season, Whit Sun- 
day and Ascension, would be what was simply due 
to liturgic Churches using the lessons, and would 
give no offense, but even pleasure to others. I do 
not use their names by permission, but I take the 
liberty to name Dr. Duryea, of the Presbyterian, Dr. 
Kittredge, of the Reformed, Dr. Greene, of the Congre- 
gational, and Dr. MacArthur, of the Baptist Church, as 
having indorsed this view. The Christian at Work 
has also editorially advocated it with great earnestness. 
Let me trust that the time is at hand when this conces- 
sion—or that of lessons at least for Christmas and Easter 
so long withheld against the stoutest protest—will be 
granted. It will greatly strengthen the hold of the In- 
ternational Series on the American Protestant Church, 
New York City 
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“IS THERE A ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH?” 


BY 8. G. MESSMER, D D., 
- PROFESSOR IN THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, W4SHINGTOY. 











It would be an idle attempt to refute within a few 
lines whatever is either false or inaccurate in Mr. Lea’s 
answer to the above question, or to give even a short 
résumé of the deep theologica) as well as philosophical 
speculations involved. However, afew considerations 
may enable intelligent readers to see that the writer has 
evidently missed his mark. 

The meaning of Mr. Lea’s question—which sounds 

very strange at a time when the social position of the 
Church's head at Rome forms one of the great burning 
questions of European diplomacy—is probably this: 
Can Roman Catholics be certain that their Church is the 
Church of Christ, and that in it they will find salva- 
tion? He answers No. Why? Because ‘‘ the whole struc- 
ture of the Latin Church and the salvation of its mem- 
bers depend upon the sacraments and their due adminis- 
tration.” Yet ‘‘ no priest or prelate can be certain that 
he enjoys the power of the keys, . . . and no mem- 
ber of the laity can feel assured that any sacrament 
which he receives is validly administered.” Why? Be- 
cause the Roman Catholic Church holds that, ‘‘ in addi- 
tion to the material and form of the sacrament, the ‘ in- 
tention’ of the ministrant to perfect it, is requisite to its 
supernatural efficacy.” Now then, with this doctrine as 
a tenet of Roman Catholic faith on the one hand, and 
on the other not only ‘‘ twelve centuries during which 
the ignorance of it must have led to innumerable bap- 
tisms and ordinations which were invalid and void,” 
but also the fact which ‘‘ no one can doubt,” that from 
the twelfth century ‘‘until at least recent times the 
Church has been full of reckless, careless and perverse 
priests, whose ministrations have been void through 
ignorance and indolence, if not through malice and in- 
fidelity, and of bishops whose worldliness rendered the 
performance of their office a mere perfunctory duty”— 
what a terrible predicament in which the Roman Catho- 
lic Church finds itself. Millions consigned to Hell 
through failure to enjoy valid baptism or absolution: 
myriads whore baptism has been invalid, and, lastly, 
the possibility ‘that from the Pope down there is not 
one who is actually in orders and in possession of the 
supernatural powers which he claims to exercise.” It 
is, indeed, ‘‘ self-destructive” of the Church. Such are 
Mr. Lea’s frightful visions, in the sight of which he can- 
not understand th» ‘‘ equanimity” of the Roman Catho- 
lic faithful in regard to the efficacy of the sacraments 
administered to them. 

Let us throw a little light into the darkness of tte 
theological speculation in which Mr, Lea has lost him- 
self, First, however, let me say that neither the real 
difficulty of the case, nor Mr. Lea’s exaggerated conclu- 
sions are anything new to Catholic theologians, the 
latter being reported nearly identically in Paul Sarpi’s 
‘*History of the Council of Trent”; and the former 
being mentioned ex profes°o in tbe official Jaw-book of 
the Church—the “Corpus Juris Canonici,” d. II1 Decret. 
Greg. IX, tit. 43 (from Innocent III). Nay from c. 60, C. 
I, g. lof the‘ Decretum Gratiani,” we may infer that 
the matter was considered as early as in the eighth cen- 
tury. In fact, the main difficulty in regard to being 
certain of the valid ministration of the sacraments is as 
old as the sacraments themselves, as old as the Church. 
That pretended iguorance of twelve centuries concern- 
ing the ministerial intention, applies at most to the sprc- 
ulative treatment of the question or its theoretical 
concentration; the practical doctrine was always in the 





other bodies of Christians, in proposing a scheme of Bible 


Church, Theré is also a Catholic development of doc- 
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trine or dogma, as any one may find explained by read- 
ing Cardinal Franzelin’s beautiful treatise on ‘‘ Tra- 
dition.” 

Equally as old, however, as that difficulty is the firm 
conviction of Catholics that in their Church there is an 
unfailing ministry to dispense at all times true and 
valid sacraments. This conviction does not rest in any 
way, not in the very least, on man, good or bad, be- 
liever or disbeliever; it is based altogether and solely on 
the infallible promises of her divine founder, Jesus 
Christ. ‘‘ Behold I am with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world.” (Matt. xxviii, 20) ‘‘ Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my c: urch, and 
the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it.” (7b. xvi, 18.) 
To us the Church is neither the work of man nor left to 
the will of man. She is the work of God to last till the 
end of times, drawing her life and action from the spirit 
of the Father and the Son, being assisted by him as her 
Paraclete and Comforter. She is that *‘ glorious Church, 
not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that 
it should be holy and without blemish,” the Church that 
Christ loved and for which he delivered himself up, and 
«f which he is himself the head, (Eph. v, 23, 25, 27.) 
She is “the Church of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of truth,” (I Pim, iii, 15.) The Church being 
the assembly of the ‘‘ fellow-citizens with the saints and 
the domestics of God,” is that divine edifice ‘‘ built upon 
the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone in whom all the 
building being framed together, groweth up into an 
holy temple in the Lord, in whom you also are built to- 
gether into an habitation of God in the spirit.” (Eph. 
ii, 19-22.) True, there is in the Church a human ele- 
ment; she isof men, among men, formen. But human 
nature in the Church is not left to its weakness and de- 
pravity. There is the spirit of God to guard and guide, 
to purify and elevate, to strengthen and perfect. Under 
his divine guidance and protection the Church of God 
can never fail in continuing the work of redemption 
among the fallen race and in performing her ministry 
to sinful man. But this Church is not a mere abstrac- 
tion of the mind or a creature of imagination; it is a 
living organism, a concrete and real being, visible in its 
external appearance to all the world, the assembly of all 
the faithful in union with their lawful pastors. Altho 
individuals may fail by an abuse of their free will, yet 
neither will pastors nor the faithful ever collectively 
fall away from the faith delivered to them, or obstruct 
the channeis of Divine grace, Sacrifice and Sacrament, 
confided to their charge. 

Mr. Lea is evidently not awareof the long and weighty 
treatises of Catholic theologians on what is called the 
** Indefectibility ” of the Church. Nor does he seem to 
know the main answers to his conclusions given by the 
same writers. How could he otherwise, toward the end 
of his last article, say that ‘‘ the attempts made toansw: r 
them show their arguments to be unanswerable.” 
What is only garbled there from Durand, Pallavicini, 
Estius and Ferraris does not refer to the general question 
at all, but to individual cases. Probably Mr. Lea does 
not understand the most important bearing of this dis- 
tinction on the whole subject. There is another funda- 
mental law of Catholic belief that Mr, Lea ignores. To 
us the sacraments are not the way-signs to find the true 
Church. We first seek the Church of Christ and from 
her we receive the true sacraments, for she alone can 
tell with infallible certainty what they are, how many 
and where, and what is absolutely required for their 
validity on the part of the minister as well as the recipi- 
ent. Hence it is not by arguments drawn from the 
existence of the sacraments that we prove the existence 
of the Roman Catholic Church. This, indeed, would be 
tous a circulus vitiosus. 

To show the length to which even in religious dis- 
cussion, fancy unbridled by reason or common sense, 
may go, I would offer another remark. Tusking the 
history of the Catholic Church, I mean her doctrine and 
laws, her preaching and works, as witnessed by true 
historical documents, does any well-educated and fair- 
minded Protestant nowadays believe that the Catholic 
priesthood, was at any time, even in the darkest ages, 
such an unprincipled, impious and godless set of men, 
that they would simply play with the immortal souls 
who in childlike confidence and for conscience’ sake 
came to receive from their hands the necessary means 
of salvation? Does Mr. Lea perceive the meaning of 
the awful charge that he insinuates against a whole 
class of men who were at those very times the standard- 
bearers of Christian faith and European civilization? 
How many of them were such devilish creatures of such 
satanic malice, as the charge implies? Ordoes he not 
know what Catholic priests and people have at all times 
thought of the salvation or the loss of asoul redeemed 
by the precious blood of Christ, of eternal bliss or eter- 
nal damnation? But enough; still I cannot here pass 
over the remark that whoever to-day pretends to the 
honor of an historian, ought to know that the time is 
passed when such wholesale slanders of ‘‘a Church full 
of reckless, careless and perverse priests” could be 
copied from previous writers without being punished 
by well-merited contempt, 

But suppose there have been some wicked priests to 
commit gucha sacrilegious profanation to the sqcra- 
ment by withholding their intention, Are we allowed 
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to infer that such bas been generally the case? Logicians 
mention among material fallacies thet of the accide t, 
which consists in arguing erroneously from a special 
case to be a general one. Because one Apostle was a 
rogue, were they all such? Because one actor leads an 
immoral life, can we say they all do it? The same fal- 
lacy is implied in Mr Lea’s fearful possibilities. It is pos- 
sible that each man get crazy; does Mr. Lea think God’s 
providence will allow a whole nation to lose their 
minds? Each one may cemmit suicide; will men com- 
monly do it? Each business man may cheat you; can 
you not generally trust them? It is absolutely possible 
of each one that he was not conceived of lawful wed- 
lock; yet how many entertain even the slightest doubt 
of their legitimate origin? Sound philosophy tells us 
that there are many things possible in regard to the bu- 
man individual, which are morally impossible when 
speaking of man in general. Again, there may bea 
dishonest paying teller in the Bank of England and 
hand you counterfeit coin, it is possible; is there such a 
clerk in every bank, or must you always doubt whether 
the money handed you is good? Why not? Because, 
you say, there are such safeguards taken by the banks 
either in selecting or in controlling their clerks, that 
the thing is morally impossible; besides, should an at- 
tempt be made in a single case, it would soon be found 
out and remedied. Well, do you think that in the 
Church of God, which is the treasury, the bank, to dis- 
tribe his graces and blessings to man, to whom he has 
confided the dispensation of his Word and his sacra- 
ments, her divine Founder left no safeguards, or that in 
his omniscience and intinite power he cannot remedy 
the harm possibly done by an unfaithful minister? 

I have notime to enter upon a specific explanation of 
individual cases in which the validity of a sacrament 
might be doubtful because of the minister's intention. 
Suffice it to say, that Cardinal Pallavicini’s answer is 
quite appropriate; namely, there is no more danger 
from this point than from the omission of the required 
matter and form or their moral union. Every Protest- 
ant creed which admits an objective reality of the sac- 
raments and does not make their validity depend exclu- 
sively on the subjective faith of the receiver, is exposed 
to the same objections as the Roman Catholic doctrine. 
Catholic theology maintains that as long as there are not 
very’ good reasons to the contrary, the faithful may 
rest fully assured that the sacramenes which they re- 
ceived were validly administered. The answer of Wil- 
liam Estius, whom Mr. Loa calls ‘‘ one of the soundest 
and sanest theologians of the seventeenth century,” 
that the faithful must be content with a moral cer- 
tainty and not trouble themselves about possibility, is 
so thoroughly Catholic that no one can grasp its 
depth who does not clearly understand what are Cath- 
olic Faith and Divine Hope. The Church teaches, 
moreover, that no one will be lost except through his 
own personal fault. None will be damned because of 
a mistake. If a person by some mistake or other were 
not baptized or had not received valid absolution, God 
in his infinite mercy will give him sufficient grace 
and means either to receive these sacraments validly 
before he dies, or to have perfect contrition and char- 
ity by which his sins will be forgiven. If man does 
not make proper use of that grace, no one else can be 
beld responsible for his damnation. In this senre Fer- 
raris could say in truth that none are damned through 
the malice of a priest, but they are by their own sips, 

Mr. Lea’s articles, like his works on the Church, 
show him to be an unreliable writer on Catholic doc- 
trinal or disciplinary history. He lacks the qualities 
absolutely required for such an object. To study his 
works is in more than one respect trying to a Catho- 
lic student’s charity and patience. We are thankful 
to him for having placed conveniently together a great 
many materials and shown the way tw historical sources 
hitherto not so well known. But that is all, 
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MIDNIGHT MASS AT THE MADELEINE. 


BY MRS. A. M. GARDINER. 








THE night is set with stars. All the evening the 
Place de la Madeleine has been thronged with merry 
Christmas folk, eager to assist at the gorgeous cere- 
mony of the Midnight Mass. 

The place which surrounds this temple—modeled after 
the Greek Parthenon—is bounded by the grand boule- 
vards, and is the center-piece of modern Paris. On 
almost any day, standing here, you may see men and 
women from every civilized clime; but to-night, under 
the canopy of the stars, and amid the blaze of electric 
burners, there is gathered a host that comes but once a 
year. 

It is nearing the solemn hour of midnight. and the 
people await the opening of the portals. Ah! there is 
the signal light from within; and, pressing forward, the 
multitude ascend the marble stairs. There is neither 
noise nor confusion, and the large concourse is seated 
without apparent aid or suggestion, 

Pregisely as the great clock on the boulevard rings on 
the orisp air its twelve notes, annoyncing the midnight 
hour, the Hghte of the temple flash upon gur vision, 
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and, simultaneous, the grand organ thunders triumph- 
ant welcome. 

The interior of the Madeleine is a work of high art. 
In form it is a vast parallelogram, without nave or tran- 
sept. The walls are poetic frescoes. The ceiling, too 
lofty to be studied from the main floor, reveals its glo- 
ries of brush and coloring to the few who have received 
cards for the narrow side galleries, that are opened only 
on the occasion of high festivals. The altar is studded 
with burning candles and generous flowers, that mingle 
their perfumes with the holy incense. One hundred 
surpliced boys chant the measured music that precedes 
the celebration. The priests, clad in richest vestmen's, 
aporoach the shrine of their devotions. Away to the 
left of the altar a sound comes floating toward the peo- 
ple. Is it voice of man or spirit that fills the mighty 
space with a melody that rises and falls in sweetest ca- 
dence? We catch a single word, ‘‘ BETHLEHEM.” It is 
not spoken. Itisacry, an exultant cry. A chorus of 
trained singers now breaks forth in that matchless re- 
frain: 








* Venite adoremus, venite adoremus, 
Venite adoremus, Dominum.” ‘ 

Again the solo is carried with harp and flute, from 
what seems to be the very altar; and, again responsive 
from organ-loft, comes the swell of the grand chorus. 
It is the hymn, ‘‘Adeste Fideles,” sung for centuries on 
Christmas morning. It is one of those grand old hymns 
that is married to one melody; we know it everywhere 
as the Portuguese. And now the gospel recitation of 
‘* Peace on earth and good will to men” is harmoniously 
chanted by the priests. It is the story of ‘ Jesus and 
his love.” How the shepherds watched by night, how 
the miraculous Star ‘‘stood over the place where the 
young child lay,’’ how the wise men brought gifts of 
gold, frankincense and myrrh, and how in a manger 
cradle is fulfilled that glorious prophecy, ‘‘ Unto us a 
chi'd is born, unto us a son is given.” 

Brilliant and subdued is the great congregation. We 
are in Judea. The soul i- hushed in adoration. We 
have found a common shrine, Jesus, unto whom 
‘‘every knee shall bow.” And now the silence opens 
and the Benedictus is sung. standing. Slowly the mas- 
sive doors swing backward. A refreshing breeze tells us 
that there is an outer world. But we are in no haste to 
depart. Memories, thick as flowers, cluster around the 
service, while at every step, some mosaic or a fresco of 
surpassing beauty challenges the eye. And so, as we 
cvme to the very portal we discover that the army of 
worshipers has departed, and we stand gazing out into 
the clear-cut atmosphere, beholding a scene down the 
Rue Royale and out upon the boulevards that can only 
be witnessed in the early morn of Christmas in the streets 
of the City of Paris. 

New YorK City. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 





THE Fifty-second Congress is getting abuse on all sides, 
fiom its own party as well as the opposition. The under 
dog is sometimes attractive to a looker-on: sol venture to 
remark to Prohibition people that this Congress has done 
more for Prohibition than any other. It has done so 
much that the friends of Prohibition feel that they have 
the courage to try something more. They are saying to 
Congress, Give us a commission to inquire into the 
liquor traffic. This is a bold demand; but there has 
been a commission on the grasshopper, and on other 
and lesser afflictions of the body politic, why rot upon 
so tremendous a thing as the liquor traffic. When the 
resolution is offered to ask this of the Houses, note the 
number of votes of the two sides, and see how many 
more Republicans than Democrats there will be in its 
favor. Oklahoma got a temperance clause into the reg- 
ulations, arranging that no Jivense can be granted to sell 
liquor in the Territory until after the adjournment of 
the first legislative Assembly, thus staving off the evil 
day while it is under United States jurisdiction, but stil] 
giving it a chance to use its powers of State rights by 
and by. 

A canteen reminds an old soldier of the faithful tin 
bottle, covered with felt, slung over his hip, that he has 
tugged through marches and fights, where a drop of 
water was more precious than diamonds; it has been a 
good friend on many a field where the sun burned 
down upon him and the dust filled his eyes and beard 
and there was no halt, notbing to do but to push for- 
ward, until night, if the bullet in the gun of the enemy 
did not lay him low before that, and then, indeed, woe 
to him if he had not a \ittle drop of water in his can- 
teen; for there is no torment like the thirst from the 
fever of a wound. So we have the canteen paragraph 
in the army Appropriation bill of the last session—a 
hundred thousand dollars—cut down to fifty thousand 
later, for the construction or purchase of buildings at 
military posts for libraries, gymnasiums, amusement- 
rooms, canteens, etc. There comes the word with a 
more objectionable sound; it suggests whisky and 
brandy now; it has got into bad company. Mr. 
Morse, of Massachusetts, felt it and offered an amend- 
ment, which forbade the sale at the canteen of wine 
and beer to the soldier, Ninety-three Democrats voted 
against this, and more Republioans thay one quite likes 
fa see; but in all enough ta defeat it, and then the 
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friends of temperance got in a clause forbidding 
the sale of liquor at any canteen in States which 
had prohibitory laws. All the Democrats in the 
Senate voted against that clause; but there were 
Republicans enough to head them off—no, Mr. Colquitt, 
ef Georgia, voted with the Republicans for the para 
graph, and also Senator Wilson, of Maryland. The 
army canteen might be brought back into good society; 
in fact, itis now sometimes, if its affairs are regulated 
by an officer who wishes to make his men the best sort 
of soldiers. And there is a movement on foot; anda 
descendant—a grandson, so to speak—of the Christian 
Commission of the War days has already had an exist- 
ence of two or three years, first in three or four West 
ern churches as a separate movement, later as a com- 
bined organization; and it is making a gallant struggle 
now for a continued existence. The men who make the 
board of this young United Christian Commission have 
names we'l known in the religious wurld, in Wasbing- 
ton and elsewhere. The President is the Rev. Joseph T. 
Smith, who was the Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Omaha, where the move- 
ment began; and besides him is the Secretary, the Rev. 
C. Herbert Richardsen, of Washington; and among the 
standing committees are the names of Dr. Bartlett and 
Dr. Newman and the Rev. George Elliott, of Washing- 
ton, and the Rev. D. H. Carroll, of Baltimore. 

There was a little business meeting of the Commission 
a few days ago, which had all the exclusiveness of a 
secret society; but it was because it really means busi 
ness. There Chaplain Nane, of the army, stationed at 
Fort Niverood, who has been in the service for eight 
years, told them about the needs of the men; and, 
moved by his address, a large mass-meeting was called 
for the next Sunday afternoon. The Secretary of War, 


platform were Mr. Cutcheon, chairman of the House 
Military Committee, with Dr. Newman, Dr. Bartlett, 
Mr. Morse, of Massacusetts, and others. Mr. Nane spoke 
with reserved power, which fixes the attention of an au- 
dience more than any other quality ina speaker. There 
is always suggestion in the feeling that there is more 
behind than is actually spoken. So Mr. Name carried 
his audience with him, when he presented the moral and 
religious needs of our army of 25,000 men, mostly young 
men. We never think of our army, a'tho it is recruited 
from our homes—we never think of it because the sol- 
diers are scattered in troops and companies on the out- 
skirts of our country. Yet, at 134 different posts, between 
Maine and Mexico, are’ 25,000 young men, who, from 
their isolation, feel less the restraints which make morals 
a force where there is the pressure of numbers. They 
cannot have the restraints of home, and where there 
are ladies present in the garrison, the wives of 
the officers in command, they can do little from their 
position, At the posts where there is no chaplain, little 
is done to counteract bad influences in the barracks. 
Yet the moment there is a sound or only a scent of any 
trouble among Indians, or from any outbreak any- 
where, how we all feel as if we wanted an army of the 
best men. It may be a small army always, but it must 
make, asit did in the late War, a nucleus to which we can 
turn, if in a great need, the call comes for men to leave 
their forges, their workshops and their farms. Somake 
it agood army—men who are not given to gambling and 
drinking and licentiousness. but who can march and 
fight, with the strength that clean lives give. Tie the 
hands of the civilian who would, just outside of the 
post, sell liquor to the soldiers. by a clause in the next 
bill on the subject of Prohibition, and give the soldier 
young active chaplains of character and education, one 
at every post who shall be in sympathy with him in his 
temptations and be ready to help him toward something 
better. : 

The churches in the far West, which b gan this 
movement three years ago, have spread the interest from 
State to State, and now almost all the r ligious bodies 
have taken some notice of itand, including the sailors of 
our Navy a'so, have asked Congress to appoint more 
chaplains. The number ought to be increased; thre are 
not yet enough to have one at each post of our army. 
Besides«this, chapels and hymn-books and organs are 
needed to make it perfection. We have made many 
improvements in the barrack comforts for. our soldiers, 
let us now attend to his spiritual needs. 

The Chaplain had tive keen points in his address—the 
awakening of our national consciousness to the fact that 


we have no sea-coast defenses, s10wn in the acceptance 7 


of tha demand of many millions for our defenses there; 
the feeling that we have no navy; the quickened interest 
in the militia.in our States; the demand for teachers 
from the army in military science and tactics; and this 
ecclesiastical movement for the moral improvement of 
our army. 

It may mean that the great Providence which watches 
high over all, sees down below the horizon elements 
that will rise and descend upon us in the grim form of 
war, and gives us a presentiment of what awaits us 
Europe would like te see us divided; England, always on 
the lookout for land grabs, would like to add a slice of 
us to her swollen empire; and all the monarchies of the 
Old World would be giad to see the fall of the great Re- 
public that is such a temptation to their industrial popu- 





The Secretary, Mr. Proctor, said the Christian Com- 
mission looked out for the soldier in time of war, and 
wished to show that it did not forget him in the piping 
times of peace. The old soldiers of Cromwell were hon- 
ored after their return home as other men were not. 
One can imagine the men in his old Jronsides regiment, 
of whom the great leader himself said, ‘‘It is a lovely 
regiment,’ and of whom an historian says, ‘‘ They 
charged at Naseby singing psalms; it was the regi- 
ment that fought and prayed and never knew defeat.” 
Cromwell touched them on their religious convictions, 
and made them invincible. 
Mr. Proctor also spoke of the surprising way in which 
the country is waking up to the usefulness of a military 
training among its young men, and said that by law he 
was allowed to detail fifty officers to serve as professors at 
colleges and universities who asked for them, the object 
being to give the studeuts a knowledge not only of the 
tactics but of the mathematics which a good military 
education requires. These military professors are so 
much more in demand than they were that he had asked 
Congress to increase tne number to seventy-five. At 
the close the meeting, a very full one in point of num- 
bers, stood up and sang, ‘‘ My country, ’tis of thee,” 
with a forceful sweetness that made every word a 
prayer. 
The bill that the whole United States is, perhaps, the 
most interested.in is not the Election bill, but the Ap- 
portionment bill, the bill that regulates, on a basis of 
this last census of 1890, the représentation of the people 
of the United States inCongress. The history of bills of 
this sort began in 1792, when Congress passed the first 
Apportionment bill, the second was in 1811, and from 
that the dates go on in a regular ratio to the ten years 
intervals in which we take our census. By the Consti- 
tution a representative must have thirty thousand peo- 
ple behind him; but, as we have grown, a representative 
has had to have more and more of a constituency, so 
that he now has more and more thousands, until it be- 
comes a serious question in politics, how many men a 
man may represent, and how many men shall represent 
the population without making the House of Represent- 
atives a bulky,unwieldy mass, too big to be efficient. The 
number of members at present is 332. Ihey represented 
on the basis of our old census of 1880. Now we are six- 
ty-two millions and 662,000 more. The people who are in- 
considerate enough to make the last hundred thousands 
in their State population are a majority fraction, and the 
work of the Census Committee has been to hit a fair aver- 
age, secure a State against any loss in its membership, 
and in noinstance have a majority fraction without rep- 
resentation. In the table of the report of the commit- 
tee there are seventeen States that have this sort of 
fraction, and ninety thousand is the lowest number 
thas they admit to consideration. Those States that 
have less than that will have to wait until the next cen- 
sus before they can hope to add to their members in 
Congress one who shall represent its majority fraction. 
I will not go through the arithmetic necessary to show 
how it was done, but each of the seventeen States that 
had a fraction wus given an additional member. We 
asacountry are governed by a majority, and now a 
majority fraction is to help along. We require in the 
House a majori-y of i s members 'o make a quorum; we 
would not submit to such an arrangement as the House 
of Commons, in England, where forty make a quorum. 
We demand a majority in either House, and any mem- 
ber who doubts the presence of a majority can at any 
time stop a'l work, and demand that his suspicions shall 
be allayed before the wheels of legislation shall go on. 
The real danger with us is that we shall have too many 
members and become an unmanageable mass. This new 
bill, which passed the House almost immediately and 
went on its way to the Senate to be considered there at 
an early moment, makes the number for the next Con- 
gress 356, adding 24. This, perhaps, is not unreasunable; 
but be careful, gentlemen, how you add more. Every 
appointment act since 1780 has had to increase the num- 
ber, except in 1843, when they reduced it by fifteen; but 
we mu:t stop somewhere. When we get up toa hun- 
dred millions, how many members should we have? The 
House is so Jarge now that it discourages a looker-on 
from the gallery, and it would depress him still more if 
the noise of fif'y more members were added to what 
already prevails there. 
The city has gone mad about Christmas, in a way that 
is getting to be worse and worse from year to year. 
There is too much Christmas now. Where are we going 
to stop? It is oppressive to see so many things in the 
windows and onthe shop counters, and to feel tempted 
to stop and look when you know that you must not 
spend the time and when you feel also that the tempta- 
tion will be such that you will not only spend the time 
but your money before you are done with it. The effect 
upon children going to school also is bad. They are 
tempted to be late even when sent early by diligent pa- 
rents. Their shining, moving feet lead them past 
a fascinating shop window and there stop. A large 
dry goods firm here on F Street, have been unmerciful 
to their vhildren — besides devoting a large part of 
store to Christmas presents, things of all sorts for 
little and great people, they have cruelly dressed a win- 
dow with a doll tableau of Little Bo-Peep who lost her 
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crowds of grown people as well as children that block 

the sidewa'k. Yet the school-teachers do nothing about 

it. ‘here ought to be a city ordinance passed that such 

sights should not be allowe¢ except strictiy during the 

Christmas vacation, Then the children could lounge 

and look and long in front of the windows without be- 

ing harassed by dutiful mothers and painstaking school- 

teachers. 

The C, C, C. gives its annual Christmas dinner to the 

poor children—not bad in itself, as it is only one day of 

pauperism; the dinner is not continued through the 
week, and the children between this and the next Christ- 
mas have time to setile down and practice earning their 
own living for every day except this one. it is to be 
hoped that the rich children do this for the poor with- 
out a disposition to be patronizing. That is not a pop- 
ular thing in a country where we can a! earn our own 
living, and where any man is liable to become President 
at some time in his life—the term of. four years having 
been made as short as that with reference to giving 
every one a chance without any regard to the way the 
prosperity of the country may be affected by changing 
our heads so often. 

What will they do at the White House Christmas? 
One would like to ask Mrs. McKee and Mrs. Russell 
Harrison how muca they are going to al ow their chil- 
dren to be swamped by this annual overdoing of Christ- 
mas, except that the people of the President’s family 
ought to be allowed a moment now and then to them- 
selves. How much of a holiday the President himself 
-will get is not a question. He will get none. He looks 
as if he felt the cares of his office—his blonde hair has 
grown gray fast; he is at that desk in the library, made 
of the oak from the Arctic ship, as many hours as if 
he were a clerk—in fact more, for a clerk can decline to 
work more hours than he has engaged himself for; but 
there is no limitation on a President’s time. 


Fine Arts. 


ART NOTES HERE AND THERE. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD, 








THE New York Jnstitute for Artist Artisans, 140 West 
Twenty-third Street, under the direction of Mr. John Ward 
Stimson, is advaneing with rapid strides in the confidence 
of the public. In the less than three years since it was or- 
ganized it has developed into working order departments in 
Decorative Ornament, Drawing and Painting from the An- 
tique,from Still Life and from Life, Plastic Modeling,Sketch- 
ing,and a Composition and Lllustration Department, besides 
the Normal Class. An Architectural Department has now 
been added. Mr. Wm. Hamilton Gibson has taken charge 
of the department of illustration and design for books and 
magazines. Mr. Stimson’s aim seems to be to cultivate a 
healthy, popular appreciation of art, to develop art as ap- 
plied to industry. According to his theory the artist arti- 
san is the type of man now needed in America, and taste 
and refined originality need to be applied to our modern 
labor. This avowed aim of the director of the Institute 
has received marked approval of late in various ways from 
men who are interested in developing the industries of our 
country in such a way that beauty and utility may go 
hand in hand. The College of the City of New York bas 
established six scholarships for the Institute Course. A co- 
operative fund has been opened to which subscriptions rang- 
ing from one to two thousan:i dollars and more have been 
paid by ex Mayor Havemeyer, the Silk Guild of Paterson, 
the New York Jewelers, and others. Such houses and 
firms as Tiffany, Gorham, Whiting, Herter Bros., Terra 
Cotta Co., have showa their interest in this enterprise by 
contributions to the fund. A graduate from the Institute, 
one of Tiffany’s designers, teaches an evening class of 
metal workers, and instruction is given twice a week, not 
onlyin architecture, but in ceramics, textiles, and wood- 
carving. Two young men fromthis institution won the first 
and second prizes offered for illustrations by the New York 
Herald prizes, tor which there were four hundred competi- 
tors. Another student, Mr. S. Vedder, who had been two 
years under Mr. Stimson’s ipstruction, is now at the head 
of the Beaux Arts competition at Paris, having received 
three medals aud also a painting in the last Salon. For 
financial support the Institute has depended upon fees 
received from pupils and upon the contributions from the 
trades; but the school has enlarged its work rapidly. It 
has enrolled about four hundred pupils since its opening 
about three years ago, and now it occupies ten rooms 
instead of four and has fourteen departments in place of 
the seven with which it opened, and nine instructors 
instead of three.- This rapid development of the original 
plan requires corresponding financial encouragement on 
the part of those manufacturers whose profits are in- 
creased largely by the art education of their artisans. 

...-Millet’s “‘“Angelus’’ is again on exhibition at the Ameri- 
can Art Galleries; and by the side of it is to be seen the art- 
ist’s portrait paimgged by himself at the age of thirty years. 
There is also an interesting Rembrandt from the Secrétan 
sale called *‘ The Young Man in Armor,’ a landscape by 
Jules Dupré and Rousseau’s ‘* Forest of Fontainebleau,’’ 
which was shown in the Barye Exhibition last winter. In 
addition to these *‘classics,’’ as it were, there are several 
rooms filled with the work of to-day. The gallery on the 

first floor is occupied by a collection of Mr. Wm. L. Dodge’s 
ambitious canvases, among which is his gigantic ‘“* Burial 
of the Minnesink,” exhibited at the Salon of 1989, as well 
as other Salon pictures; for Mr. Dodge, tho hailing from 
Chicago, has been painting Indians in Paris. Two galler- 
ies are filled with pictures by Mr. Alexander Harrison, of 





sheep; one can hardly get past this window for the 
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French by choice of residence, and, necessarily, in choice of 
subjects, Even bis American subjects seem to be trans- 
lated into French for us. But as good wine needs no bush, 
so Mr. Harrison’s work needs no writing up. His marine 
views have a wonderful quality of color, and his waves roll. 
One of the finest pictures that Mr. Harrison ever painted 
is his “ Twilight,” *‘ Le Crépuscule,” which hangs in the 
Art Museum of St. Louis. He has a smaller picture of the 
same subject in this collection, which includes ninety-three 
oil paiutings and pastels, among them his well-known 
** Arcady”’ and the “Open Sea.” These paintings are lent 
by different owners, Mr. John E. Johnson, Messrs. Knoed- 
ler & Co., Mr. Geo. I. Seney and others, who may well be 
congratulated upon their good fortune in owning such fine 
examples as these of the work of so genuine a master. 
The gallery on the third floor is hung with seventy-five 
examples of the work of Mr. Charles W. Stetson, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


....-A most interesting water-color exhibition was on view 
in Chicago, a short time since, at the gallery of Mr. Thur- 
ber. The pictures were all the work of the promising young 
Chicago water colorist, Mr. Hardesty G. Maratta, who has 
developed bis art one can hardly tell how. ‘ He bas never 
studied,” said a young Chicagoan to me, as he noticed my 
interest in the pictures. ‘“ He picked it up himself. He was 
a poor boy—newsboy boot-black, or something of that sort. 
Dr. So-and-So found him and sent him to Mr. Blank the 
artist. Blank looked at his things and was astounded. 
He couldn’t teach him anything.”’ ‘But has he never 
studied in any school, with any master?” I asked. But my 
informant persisted in the statement that Mr. Maratta had 
never studied; that he had, indeed, gone abroad for study, 
but had turned about promptly and had returned to the 
windy city, preferring study from Nature to the art of the 
schools. That Mr. Maratta has etudied, and studied hard, 
his pictures bear evidence. They are poetic, as Corot is 
poetic. He paints Nature as he sees her; but another man 
would never see the poetic side of these views, caught here 
and there within easy reach of Chicago. A few of the pic- 
tures were of scenery in the East—‘‘ Near Casanova,” ‘A 
New Jersey Home,” and a very clever sketch of *‘ The Bat- 
tery, New York,” almost the only one in which he intro- 
duces more than one or two figures. But his special suc- 
cesses are in atmospheric effects—a dainty ‘* Firat Days of 
Soring”’ is Spring, her very self; an “ Evening” is almost a 
Corot, in water color. Mr. Maratta is a young man whose 
work we shall look for with interest. He has already ex- 
hibited in New York, but nothingas ambitious or as forc- 
ible as these, his later studies. 


....The new building for the Fine Arts Society is to be 
put up jast west of Seventh Avenuein West Fifty-seveath 
Street. The design for the fagade accepted by the Society 
is made by Messrs. H. J. Hardenbergh, Walter C. Hunting 
and John C. Jacobsen, and is of the style of French 
Renaissance at the time of Francis I. The main building 
will have a frontage of seventy-five feet, and the depth of 
seventy feet. The plan provides for four galleries behind 
the main building, running back seventy feet. These will 
include a large picture gallery, and a sculpture gallery, 
and the other two will be used for small pictures or water 
colors. It is planned to add other galleries as they are 
needed. The doorway will be arched and elaborately 
carved, and a sculptured frieze between the second and 
third story will be a marked feature of the building. 


....Among the minor exhibitions of the month are the 
Second Annual Exhibition of Water Colors by the New 
York Society for the Promotion of Art at the Eden Musée, 
numbering 130 pictures by distinguished American water- 
colorists, and the collection of Mr. Charles S. Reinhart’s 
drawings at the Richard Galleries. Mr. Reinhart’s illus- 
trations as seen in Harper’s publications are old friends of 
ours; bat it is interesting to see the drawings at first hand 
before they have been reduced for reproduction on the 
magazine page. 4 


.... Boston is to have a new Art Club called The Unitu, 
which wiil admit not only painters and sculptors, but 
workers in black and white, wood-carvers and photogra- 
phers. 

ABINGTON AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. 








Sanitary. 


SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS, AND NOTES ON 
IMPORTANT PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Ir is the custom of several of our State Boards of Health 
to hold from time to time conferences for the discussion of 
questions bearing on the public health. In the West these 
conventions are popularized and often excite large local 
attention. In the older States they have usually taken the 
form of scientific meetings or been mostly confined to 
active health officers. In New Jersey an association of this 
kind started some sixteen years ago over some agitation in 
reference to Newark water supply. It has in wider and 
different interests been maintained ever since. The recent 
meeting at Trenton was somewhat notable in the char- 
acter of the papers, the reputation of the authors, and in 
discussions that were participated in by Prominent engi- 
neers, chemists, physicians and sanitarians of the State} 
We can only briefly notice what is worthy of far more ex- 
tended rehearsal, but enough we trust to show the value 
of these papers and discussions to the public at large. As 
we entered on the afternoon of the first day we found 
under discussion the subject of the examination of house 
soil pipes and apparatus in order to determine its safety. 
Asbury Park has very earnestly enforced the Plumbing law 
of the State. In doing this, and éspecially in testing old 
pipes, it relies on the smoke test. Inspector Lippincott ex- 
hibited the apparatus used, and Dr. Mitchell detailed the 
experiences of the Board in its use. The issue of smoke 











reveals the crevices in the drains when water or sulphur or 
strong pressure could not well be used. The Paterson 
health officer was able to report that bis city is now having 
a house-to-house examination made of all drain pipes. 
What a boon it would be if all of our cities could have 
both the construction and repair of the house-sewer systems 
subjected to such a test! 

Col. Geo. E. Waring in a scholarly and able paper pre- 
sented “The Relation of Ground Water to the Health of a 
Community.’”’ Instead of urging the well understood de- 
sirability of a low-water level in ground meant for dwell- 
ings, he especially discussed the relation of filthy ground 
water to health, claiming that water and decaying organic 
matter were more dangerous when together deep in the 
ground than near its surface. Nature carries on its proc- 
esses of nitrification and adjustment in the upper ground, 
and filthy water carried three or four feet beneath the sur- 
face is too much out of the areaof most effective and 
healthful disposal. He therefore well urged that deep 
burying, cesspools and all forms of depositing filth deep 
in the ground are objectionable. Professor Austen, of New 
Brunswick, in discussing the paper urged the great activity 
of bacterial life near the surface, and its supended activity 
deeper down, and so strongly presented the necessity of a 
clean deep ground as well as of a clean upper ground. 

Engineer Owen, of Montclair, presented deductions from 
local death-rates in New Jersey for the last ten years. He 
singled out from each county the towaship of lowest death- 
rates, and also compared the cities. He concluded that 
more depended upon condition than upon locality, and that 
no part had a monopoly of health. Dr. E. M. Hunt, while 
not doubting the general fact, objected to the population 
of some of the townships as too small, and the assort- 
ment made of the statistics as too arbitrary to justify 
some of the conclasions reached. He singled out the 
records of deaths under five years of age, and of those 
from typhoid fever, diphtheria, and intestinal fluxés as 
much more informatory as to local conditions. Epgi- 
neer Olcott, of Orange, the president of the asso- 
ciation presented as the subject of his address, ‘‘The 
Details of House Construction.” Having had much ex- 
perience in the preparation of building sites and in the 
construction of foundations and their environment, he 
gave some very practical hints as to the securement Of a 
dry house. Our rapid American methods of buildiag pay 
too little attention to preliminary preparation of the site 
and substructure, and the advice in detail was well-timed. 
Prof. J. C. Smock, the State Geologist, read a paper on 
“‘What we do not know about the Climate of New Jersey.”’ 
Its design was to point out the vagueness of much of the 
record as to climate andits defects, and to insist that there 
must be a greater unity of various details, through a suffi- 
ciently loog period before one could much rely on this kind 
of evidence. The local testimonies of careful observers 
through long periods are of much value. E. W. McGann, 
who represents the Signal Service, as one of the directers 
of the New Jersew’Weather Service, showed the prepara- 
tions being made for more detailed information. 

Eogineer Bassett, of Newark, presented the report of a 
Committee on Stream Pollution. We thought the point 
well taken that most laws on this subject left what con- 
stituted stream pollution in dispute and that, therefore, 
either there should be definite statement, or better still, an 
authorative board, like the State Board of Health, author- 
ized to determine questions of this kind. 

A paper on “‘The Sewers of Trenton,” by R. Hering, C. E., 
consulting engineer, was valuable as showing the happy 
combination ef the storm water and separate system, ac- 
cording to needs of locality, and also as showing improve- 
ments in manholes and in glass reflectors for examining 
the line of the pipes from one opening to another. 

Papers on “The Deterioration of Water in Reservoirs 
and Conduits; its Causes and Modes of Prevention,’’ 
were presented by Engineer Brush, of the Hackensack 


-and Hoboken Water Works and by Engineer Rafter, of 


Rochester. 

Engineer Brush discussed the influence of exclusion of 
air in pipes and of the pressure of reservoirs, as also of light 
and sunlight and of motion. He was able to give many 
most interesting instances in his own experience, such as 
the disappearance of growth under the impulsion of air or 
asa result of continuous motion. It was evident that this 
whole subject of the care of water in transit as between its 
source and delivery is fraught with many difficulties, and 
that we have tostudy geology and botany, as well as hy- 
draulics. Mr. Brush claimed that a good reservoir should 
be a well regulated aquarium. Mr. Rafter gave some of 


the results of his biological and microscopical studies of 


fungi, sponges, etc., and showed how conditions of stagna- 
tion, of deficient aeration had to do with the germination 
of spores and infinite growth which by its multiplicity and 
decay become noxious. The discussion of these interesting 
papers was participated in by several engineers and physi- 
cians. 

In a paper on Physical Training, Professor Raymond, of 
Lawrenceville, drew the contrast between that old gymnas- 
tics which sought only to develop muscle or prepare for 
feats, and that new order which seeks to build a man ‘and 
to develop the body in harmony with itself and with the 
mind and soul it holds partnership with. Other interest- 
ing topics we cannot dwell upon; but we have only to say 
that all such conferences bring out in fresh form valuable 
knowledge, and illustrate how much active work is being 
done in both old and new lines of investigation. 








Ilr is rumored that King Kalakaua of the Sandwich 
Islands has visited this country with a view of finding a 
publisher for a work he has written on the comprehensive 
subject of ‘‘ Mankind.” A Herald correspondent says 
that the author ‘‘ discusses the Darwinian theory in con- 
nection with the current religious beliefs, theosophy and 
spiritualism. His ideas in many cases are strikingly un- 
conventional, and the work promises to become one of the 
curiosities of literature.’’ 





Science. 





THE Comptes Rendus, of the French Academy, pub- 
lishes a remarkable photograph of the annular nebula in 
Lyra, made by Trepied with the eighteen-inch reflector of 
the Algiers Observatory. The time of exposure was six 
hours, three on each of two succeeding evenings. The 
original negative was very small, of course—hardly a m1l- 
limeter in diameter; but by a sixty-fold enlargement it 
becomes respectable in size. The most marked feature isa 
spot. of nebulous light in the middle of the dark central 
space, just where the largest telescopes sometimes show an 
extremely faint star. It is noticeable, however, that the 
photograph fails to bring out a number of other small 
stars in the'immediate neighborhood, which in the tele- 
scope are seen much more easily than the central one, The 
probable inference is that the central spot of light is not at 
all of the same nature as the other stars, but is merely a 
nebulous condensation; and that its light, like that of the 
nebula itself, is relatively much richer than starlight in 
the violet and ultra-violet rays that have the most photo- 
graphic power. 


--.. Wby, when a seed germinates, one portion should 
ascend and make stem, and the other descend and make 
roots, has never been clearly demonstrated. Gravitation 
has been called in, but no one could explain why An 
experimenter has now placed germinating seeds on 
a revolving wheel so as to counteract any gravitating 
force, and, by placing water at various points, he finds the 
roots make for the moisture. He calls the fact hydro- 
tropism. When, however, roots come out a considerable 
hight from the ground as they do so often on grape-vines, 
especially when growing under glass, where the hygro- 
metric conditions are nearly equal at any point beneath 
the surface of the ground and the glass, it would seem that 
the exact cause had not been reached. It was once given 
as a reason why roots went to the earth that they abhorred 
light. And this seems yet as good a reason asany. Yet 
why they should abhor light is the great question to be 
replied to. However, experiments, as above referred to, 
are useful as exciting thought, tho they may not teach 
much in themselves. 


....Dragon flies are sometimes called mosquito hawks, 
as they undoubtedly devour many of these two-winged 
pests. That they will, however, at times dig into the 
ground for much larger insects is recorded by Mr. E. Giles, 
in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society. 
He saw a large dragon fly, after cruising backward and for- 
ward in the porch, suddenly alight at the entrance of a 
small hole in the gravel and begin to dig vigorously, send- 
ing the dust in small showers behind him. Soon its head 
and shoulders disappeared down the hole, when a very fat 
cricket emerged and sprang several feet in the air; then 
after a brisk contest the cricket was captured and killed. 
And now acurious fact quite new to entomologists happen- 
ed: 

“The dragon-fly then, without any hesitation, seized him by 
the hind legs, dragged him rapidly to the hole out of which he. 
had dug him, entered himself, and pulled the cricket in after 
him, and then, emerging, scratched some sand over the hole. 
and flew away. Time for the whole transaction, say, three 
minutes.” 


....Marcuse publishes a pdper upon the variation of the. 
latitude of Berlin as deduced from the observations of the. 
pastsummer. The work is in continuation of that of last: 
year, which resulted in showivg a real change of the lati 
tudes of the co-operating observatories (Berlin, Potsdam,. 
Prague and Strassburg), amounting to nearly half a second, 
of arc during the last half of 1889. First, an increase from, 
May through August, followed by a diminution, which 
continued until last April; then, according to Marcuse, it 
began to increase again, reaching a maximum about Au- 
gust 1st, when the latitude was about 0".4 greater than in, 
April. It cannot, perhaps, be considered absolutely certain 
yet whether these apparent changes of latitude are really. 
due to a wandering of the poles of the Earth upon its sur- 
face, caused by alterations in the distribution of matter: 
within and on the globe, or whether they are merely instru- 
meatal errors; but as matters now stand, the latter suppo- 
sition seems to be hardly possible. 


.... When, in protoplasm, the matter out of which the 
plant cell is built up was discovered, it was believed we 
were nearing the problem of the oriyin of life. But no one 
has ever made it any clearer than before how life came to 
be. given to even this pristine, organic material. Dr. Julius 
Wiesner now contends that even protoplasm is made up of 
plasomes, and that the whole mass of material is formed 
from the original plasome by division, just as one cell is by 
division formed from anothor cell. Whence the life in this 
original, minute and almost inconceivable plasome is de- 
rived is as much a mystery as ever. 


_ ....'Two cases of the importation of snakes in bunches of 
bananas are reported in the American Naturalist. In both 
cases the snake was a boa (Boa imperator), one of them 
about three feet long. One bunch was carried to Philadel- 
phia and the cther to Cincinnati. In bunches brought to 
Providence, the large trap-door spider (Mygale) has oc- 
curred. 


....Not only is it now conceded that new species can 
originate by hybridization, but new genera also. Sophro- 
catleya is a new genus recently established, which was ac- 
tually raised by a cross between a Sophronites and a Cat- 
leya—two well known and very distinct genera of orchi- 
daceous plants. 


....A Dew insecticide has been recommended by Prof. 
J. B. Smith, viz., potash in the form of muriate and 
kainit. Ino the proportion of.one ounce to one pint of water 
muriate of potash destroys plant lice, mealy bugs, bark 
lice and “‘ thousand legs.” 
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December 25, 1890. 


School and College. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard, on being asked why the 
college chose recently a Protectionist Professor of Political 
Econumy (Professor James, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who has declined to leave his present position),stated 
that the college has “‘no policy whatever on the question 
ot Protection or of Free Trade. We have no text-books,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ on the subject, as many other colleges have, and 
we advocate no principles. The students are referred to 
the whole literature of the.subject. both for Proteetion and 
Free Trade. Inthe class-room and lecture-room there is 
no advocacy of either system; the instructors merely 
expound principles and study their applications. Besides, 
we have no special course in the subject, any way ; it occu- 
pies not more than one-hundredth part of the principles 
of political economy, and it is taken up and considered in 
its turi, just as the other economic questions are consid- 
ered.”’ . 


...-Since 1879, it is stated, 345 Indians have received in- 
struction at the Hampton Institute, and the judgment of 
the principal is that only twenty: five of the entire lot have 
been “disappointing.” ‘‘For people not compelled to 
work for their food,’”’ the principal says, ‘‘their conduct is 
most encouraging. All except the twenty-five bad ones 
have done from fairly well to excellently well as teacbers, 
catechists, farmers, mechanics, teamsters, herders, labor- 
ers, clerks,”’ etc. The Negroes are self-supporting stu- 
dents, paying their way with work, from which it follows 
that, as a rule, only such Negroes come to the Institute as 
are anxious to lift themselves out of the poverty and igno- 
which seem to be the natural condition of the colored man 
at the South. 


....The freemen of New Haven, Conn., held a special 
town meeting last week, to take action on the matter for 
providing free text-books to scholars in the public schools. 
About 1,000 tax-payers were present, including prominent 
Catholic and Protestant clergymen. A resolution was 
offered to appropriate $10,000 to purchase free text-books. 
A motion was them made to make the appropriation for 
the free schools in New Haven. Thisincluded the parochial 
schools. By a division of the house it Was decided that 
the amendment was lost, and the question came up on 
the original motion. A division was again called for, 
and Chairman Wolfe decided that the motion had been 
carried. . 


....lt is stated that for the year ending July 25th, 1890, 
there were, in New York State, 800,000 children of school 
age who did not attend school for any part of the period. 
The average daily attendance at public school fell 1,000,000 
below the population of school age. The average annual 
salary of teachers was only $436.71. The cost of maintaiu- 
ing the public schools was $17,392,471, of which $10,422,172 
was paid to teachers. 


....George W. Williard, D.D., LL.D., ex-President of 
Heidelberg University, Tiffia, O., has accepted the call to 
tne chair of Ethics and Apologetics in Ursinus College, 
Collegeville, Penn. This chair was formerly filled by the 
lamented Dr. J. H. A. Bomberger. Dr. Williard has al- 
ready entered upon his duties. 

















Personalities. 





THE oft-told atory of Napoleon and the sentinel re- 
peated itself in a curious manner a short time ago at Lae- 
ken, the favorite residence of the King and Queen of the 
Belgians. Shortly after dusk the Queen, accompanied by 
her favorite dogs, started on foot to meet the King on his 
return from the Ardennes. The moon was rising, and 
when she reached the end of the park she was abruptly 
challenged by a sentinel, who demanded the password. 
Her Majesty had omitted to provide herself with it, but 
told the sentry who she was, and asked te be allowed to 
proceed. The man politely but firmly declined, and the 
Queen was compelled to remain where she was until the 
officer of the guard was fetclred, when she was, of course, 
immediately released. The soldier on coming off guard 
was unmercifully chaffed by his comrades for his temerity, 
but the laugh was soon turned against them; for when the 
officer on duty returned from dining with the King and 
Qaeen, he called the trembling sentry and told him that 
his strict obedience to orders was rewarded with fifty 
francs from the Queen, a week’s leave, and promotion to 
the rank of corporal. Strange to say, the whole of his com- 
panions, who had unanimously condemned him, now swear 
that neither King, Queen nor Prince shall ever pass at 
Laeken without the countersigns. 


....In Mr. Murray’s office, in Albemarle Street, London, 
stands a row of thin books containing proof-sheets and 
successive ‘‘ revises’’ of Byrun’s works as they passed 
through the press, with the poet’s corrections in his own 
hand. A writer who has seen them says the alterations 
made in the original text “‘are sometimes considerable, and 
in all cases the poet seems to have been fastidious in his 
choice of words as well as in the punctuation of his verses.”’ 
The well-known passages in the ‘‘ Giaour,” ‘“ He who hath 
bent him o’er the dead,” containing 

“ Before decay’s effacing fingers 

‘ Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,” 
are written on the margin of a proof-sheet, and were not in 
the “‘ copy ”’ as sent to the printers. 


...."*The statement which has gone round the papers that 
Prince Bismarck is engaged upon a‘ Life of the Emperor 
William I’ is pure fiction,’ says London Truth. ‘Prince 
Bismarek’s literary work (when he really begins it) is to 
take the form of writing or dictating his own ‘ Memoirs,’ 
but up to the present time he has not completed the ar- 





THE INDEPENDENT 


....Queen Natalie of Servia intends to purchase a large 
property in the Crimea near Yalta, and to build a summer 
residence there for King Alexander, whose health is greatly 
impaired, and to whom the physicians recommend the sa- 
lubrious climate of that region. 


...-A sensible memorial will be that dedicated to Wilkie 
Collins. It will consist of a small library of choice fiction, 
to be presented to the “ People’s Palace’ in London. Fif- 
teen hundred dollars has already been raised for this pur- 
pose. 

....There is talk of naming a new park in New Haven 
after Donald G. Mitchell, who is not only a literary man, 
in whose work the City of Elms takes great pride, but also 
an authority in landscape gardening. 


Missions. 
A MODEL MISSION. 


BY REV. B. H. BADLEY, D.D., 
PRESIDENT LUCKNOW CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 











THE North Indian Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church may justly be considered as one of the model mis- 
sions of India. Its foundations were laid in the dark days 
of the mutiny of 1857. The Rev. W. Butler, D.D., commis- 
sioned by Bishop Simpson and Dr. Durbin to open a mis- 
sion in India, landed at Calcutta September 23d, 1856, and, 
after taking counsel with the Calcutta missioaaries, de- 
eided to occupy Oudh and Rohilkund, a populous and fer- 
tile region 700 miles to the north. Dr. Butler reached 
Lucknow November 29th, where he expected to make his 
headquarters; but he received no encouragement from the 
English officials, one of whom advised him to return to 
America by the first steamer. The missionary was not a 
man to accept such advice ; however, as he could not find 
an empty dwelling-house he was obliged to proceed far- 
ther north, to Bareilly, where in December he rented a 
house and unpacked his goods. 

Missionary operations were soon ifterrupted. The Se- 
poys at Bareilly mutinied May 18th,1857; Dr. Butler’s house 
was burned ; with his family he barely escaped, fleeing to 
Nynee Tal, 75 miles away, on the lower range of the Hima- 
layas. Here, while the storm was raging on the plains 
below, Dr. Batler began work. An abandoned sheep-house 
was purchased, renovated, white-washed and seated, and 
this was the first house of worship owned in India by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. A school was opened for 
Hindustani children. 

In August, 1858, at the close of the meeting, the first 
“annual meetiag ” was held. The following were the statis- 
tics: Missionaries, 3; helpers, 7; church-members, 1; pro- 
bationers, 4; orphans, 6; day scholars, 41; native congre- 
gation, 35. This was indeed, but *‘a handful of corn on 
the mountain top !’”’ 

The rebellion crushed, the Lucknow officials were zlad 
to welcome the missionaries, and presented them with a 
valuable piece of property to help them in their work. 
Bareilly was also re-occupied. 

[on 1859, five missionaries (four accompanied by their 
wives) were sent as reinforcements; Rev. J. M. (now 
Bishop) Thobarn was of this party. Three other large 
cities were occupied. Year by year other missionaries ar- 
rived and new fields weretakenup. By 1864, the work had 
grown s0 encouragingly that Bishop Thomson was sent to 
make an official visit, and on the 8th of December, 1864, he 
had the honor of organizing the ‘“‘ India Mission Confer- 
ence”’; sixteen foreign missionaries formed the member- 
ship, fourteen of whom are still living. At the close of 
the Conference fifteen missionaries (Dr. Butler retiring to 
America) were appointed to fourteen stations and circuits. 

In 1870, Bishop Kingsley visited Indiaand presided over 
tne session of the Conference ; the foreign membership at 
this time was eighteen. At the close of the same year the 
Rev. William (aow Bishop) Taylor arrived,and during 
1871 went through the Mission preaching to the natives 
through an interpreter. The success which the mission- 
aries had anticipated from the visit of this great evange- 
list was not realized. His efforts among Europeans and 
Eurasians, however, in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta 
were signally successful and made possible the organiza- 
tion of two other conferences—the South India (in 1876) 
and the Bengal (in 1887). 

New stations were occupied and institutions established 
from time to time ; by 1880 the Conference numbered 24 
foreign missionaries. The rapid expansion of the work 
during the next decade called out other re-inforcements, 
and at present there are thirty foreign missionaries in con- 
nection with the Mission. As compared with 1858, the fol- 

lowing are the statistics : 


1858 1889 

ER ere 8 30 
Zenana re. SS eaeassisi bbe eneuew _ 2 

Native ” FUE eceee os ae Oe 50 
A Sad Rdbhtin ds dadda Sheensn isc asises cowes 7 389 
CPO OMASTG. ......0.0000000sccccecescccccece 1 4,989 
ain viata: - sean konlih es om ve 4 4,798 
NS ells ok ais vnists nies cane hacvedehesers 6 617 
IB iin a vp iccn scngnsesoscocvccersesecese 41. 17,241 
Sunday-school scholars. ...........+-++..+-+. — 28,400 
Native Congregations........ ........sseeee. 35 «=«:18,529" 


The growth and development of the Mission has been 
very natural, and may be briefly described. The first mis- 
sionaries devoted their time to the study of the Hindustani 
language and to preaching in the streets of Lucknow, 
where the Gospel message had never been heard. Having 
no native preachers they were obliged to borrow one or 
two from older missions, but this was only a temporary 
measure. 

Shortly after the opening of work in Lucknow the English 

*The past year (from October, 1889, to September, 1890) has been the 
most prosperous the Mission has seen. There have been many acces- 
sions from among the heathen; in this time no less than 5,500, young 








rangement of his vast collection of letters and papers.”’ 
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magistrate sent several orphan children toDr. Butler,asking 
if he would be responsible for their support and education. 
The little waifs—boys and girls—were taken over, and this 
was the beginning of the Orphanages which have since sup- 
plied. the Mission with scores of earnest successful work- 
ers, men and women. The Orphanage was afterward re- 
moved to Bareilly and then divided, the boys being sent to 
Shabjehanpore; both branches have continued to flourish, 
and contain at present 617 orphans; each institution bas 
good buildings andample grounds. The Boys’ Orphanage 
has an industrial department; a Christian village is also 
within reach; it embraces 900 acres of land and contains a 
community of 350. Boys who are apt to learn are kept in 
school; of the others, some become artisans and some farm- 
ers. These are the largest mission orphanages in India. 


Early in the history of the Mission the missionaries felt 
the need ofa publishing house, and in 1860 one was opened 
on a small scale in Bareilly. In 1866 the publishing house 
was removed to Lucknow, and since 1873 has occupied 
spacious premises on the main street of the city. Special 
attention has been given to the importation and prepara- 
tion of Sunday-school literature. 

Besides a number of periodicals in the vernacular the 
publishing house has issued a large number of publica- 
tions—a concordance, commentaries, hymn books, theo- 
logical text-books, catechisms, histories, Sunday-school 
books, school books, etc. In 1889 it published 26,000,000 
pages. Its employés number 170; most of its presses are 
run by steam. It bids fair to become—if, indeed it is not 
now—the largest mission press in India. 

Much attention has been paid to colportage work. The 
colporteurs are in the employ of the North India and Scot- 
tish Bible Societies, and are superintended by the mission- 
aries. As the supply is limited an effort was made a few 
years since to secure help from the American Bible Society, 
but in vain. 

A theological seminary was founded at Bareilly in 1872; 
one of the missionaries gave the institution $20,000, and 
through his efforts as agent in America this was subse- 
quently increased as an endowment fund to $60,000.. The 
first class graduated in 1874(three years’ course of study); 
the class of 1889 numbered 13; in all 113 have graduated, 
while 40 others have taken a partial course. Two American 
missionaries and one native missionary give their whole 
time to this work; there are also several assistants. The 
institution is growing rapidly, and the present year has 
witnessed the erection of a new building. A normal 
school is attached. This is the largest theological semina- 
ry in India. The sum of $1,000 founds a perpetual schol- 
arship. 

During the past twenty-five years considerable attention 
has been given to medical missionaries. At present four 
of the thirty missionaries are medical men. These mis- 
sionaries have not only established mission dispensaries 
here and there where the people might receive treatment, 
but several of them have taught medical classes—young 
men and women—with good results. 

An industrial school was established in 1892 by trans- 
ferring 90 orphans from the Boys’ Orphanage to Cawn- 
pore. The boys found ready employment in the cotton and 
woolen mills and leather factories for which Cawnpore is 
famous, and the experiment has been a success. This 
gives an opening for a large class of lads, who otherwise 
might find it difficult to earna living. 

Boarding-schools for both sexes—in India co-educution 
is impracticable as yet—have long been established in the 
central stations. The largest of these are at Moradabad; 
the girls’ school here contains 150 boarders, and the boys’ 
about the same, all Christians. Lucknow also has two 
boarding-schools. Besides hundreds of other schools for 
native children, the Mission has three high schools for 
European children, one at Cawnpore and two at Nynee Tal. 
These are self-supporting, and arc utilized by the mission- 
aries in preparing their sons and daughters for the home 
college. 

So early as 1866, the Centennial year of American Meth- 
odism, the missionaries decided to establish a mission col-- 
lege in Lucknow, and a beginning was made toward the 
endowment. Owing to the pressing needs of other work 
and the limited number of missionaries nothing was done 
until 1877, when the ‘‘Centennial High School” was 
opened. This was raised to collegiate grade—*‘ the Luck- 
now Christian College ’’—in July, 1888. Itis affiliated with 
the Allahabad University up to the “ 4. A. standard,” and 
is drawing studentsfrom various missions. Including the 
High School department, the attendance numbers 300. The 
Board of Trustees are seeking to increase the endowment 
fund to $100,000. The Government has shown its interest 
in the movement by giving, free of cost and taxes, a splen- 
did building-site of five acres (adjoining the present prem- 
ises), valued at $4,000. A college building, to cost $17,000, 
will shortly be erected here. The institution has a bright 
future. One-third of the students are Christians, and 
eonstant efforts are being put forth by the missionaries to 
lead the Hindu and Mohammedan students to accept 
Christ. The sum of $500 provides for a perpetual scholar- 
ship in the college; twenty of these have been established, 
and a plan is on foot for increasing the number to fifty. 

In 1886 the Lucknow Girls’ High School was raised to 
collegiate grade with the title, ‘‘The Lucknow Woman’s 
College.”” As native young women are not permitted to 
attend Government colleges—the customs of India not 
allowing such an innovation—the Woman’s College is a 
necessity in this land. Owing to the backward state of 
female education the attendance in Lucknow is not large, 
but it will steadily increase as the native Christian girls of 
the Methodist and other missions avail themselves of the 
facilities offered. 

With these two colleges, centrally located, the educa- 
tional system of the Mission is complete. The humble 
villager’s son may not only learn English, but may take 
his Bachelor’s degree without leaving his own mission. 

During these thirty years much local aid has been devel- 
oped. The Government has given liberally—building sites, 





and old, have been baptized, 


building grants to schools, monthly grants to educational 
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institutions, etc. The European community—officers in 

the English army and civilians in Government employ— 

have contributed freely to the support of the Mission, espe- 
cially in the line of orphanages and schools. Sir Henry 

Ramsay and General Gowan have given thousands of dol- 

lars to the Mission, Several native dignitaries, prominent 

among them the Maharajah of Bulrampur and the Nawab 
of Rampur, have placed the Mission unier great obligation 
by their donations. At present about 100,000 rupees ($40,- 

000) are raised in India every year. 

The missionaries have not neglected the question of self- 
support. The native Christians are everywhere encouraged 
to support their own pastors, Where their numbers are 80 
smal} that they cannot do this, they are taught to give a 
certain sum for this special purpose, and to increase the 
amount every year. The largest self-supporting native 
church is in Lucknow, which has a membership of 250 and 
pays its pastor forty rupees per month; other churches pay 
smaller sums. As the great majonty of the converts jive 
in villages and are quite poor, being employed as cultiva- 
tors, watchmen, messengers, etc., they are unable to do 
much in this line. It is encouraging to note the existence 
of a willing spirit. 

It remains to notice briefly the leading causes to which 
the vitality and success of this mission are due: 

1. There has been one line of policy from the beginning. 
Coming late into the field, the missionaries had excellent 
opportunities for studying various methods. They adopted 
a certain course and have adhered to it. There have been 
no great mistakes. School-houses have not been built, 
torn down, and rebuilt; there has been a steady going 
forward on all lines. 

2. Broad, far-reaching plans have prevailed. The early 
missionaries devised liberal things: they came expecting 
to stay. Succeeding missionaries have been actuated by 
the same feeling; they have followed the divine leading; 
they have accepted responsibilities, and God has honored 
their courage and faith. 

3. Native preachers have been wisely treated. In the 
very first Conference (in 1864) these were admitted on trial 
as members of the Conference, and were ordained; the door 
has been kept open ever since. Native ministers, giving 
proot of their ability, haye entered the Conference, until 
at present there are 50 ef these to 30 foreigners. One 
native preacher, the Rev. Zahur-ul-Haqq, was made presid- 
ing elder several years ago, and has since had his seat in 
“the Cabinet,’ helping to make the appointments of his 
American and native brethren. The native preachers 
have shown themselves to be successful workers; their 
number is rapidly increasing. 

4. Thorough organization exists. The elementary 
schools teed the Middle; these the High; these, the College: 
a uniform course of study is followed. Native helpers are 
thoroughly trained. Ordinarily, when a young man feels 
called to preach he is made an ‘‘exhorter,”’ and has a four 
years’ course of study; if worthy is then advanced to the 
grade of a “local preacher,”’ with another four years’ 
course; if he shows sufficient ability he is next admitted 
into the Annual Conference, with another four years’ 
course of study; thus most of the native members of 
Couference have had twelve years of study and examina- 
tion. By keeping the standard high only approved men 
are admitted to Annual Conference and counted full 
missionaries. Methodism is noted for its conferences: 
these flourish in India—‘‘ Quarterly,” “ District,’’ ‘* Ap_ 
nual,’ Conferences—and a ‘‘Central,’’ Conference (dele. 
gated) for all India, which meets biennially and may grow 
inte a ‘‘ General ’’ Conference. 

5. Great attention has been given to work among 
women and girls. Prior to the organization of the 
Womana’s Foreiga Missionary Society, in 1869, several 
young ladies had been sent out as missionaries by the 
Parent Society. With the organization of the Woman’s 
Society and the many doors thrown open for Zenana work, 
there his been a steady growth in this important branch 
of missionary effort. Ia addition to the twenty-two young 
ladies now in the Mission, most of the missiouaries’ wives 
give their time and strength to this work, visiting women 
in zenanas, teaching in and superintending boarding and 
day schools, the Orphanage, etc.. Three of the young ladies 
are doctors: 22,000 patients were treated in dispensaries 
by these during 1889. There are about 300 native Bible. 
readers. 

6. The children are cared for. Sunaday-school work is 
enthusiastically carried on, both among Christian and 
non-Christian children. The International Lessons haye 
been used since 1873. Many helps and requisites are pro- 
vided. Where buildings cannot be obtained Sunday. 
schools are held in the open air, under trees, or on the 
shady side of houses, At present the Sunday-school army 
numbers about 30,000, two-thirds of whom are Hindu and 
Mohammedan children; the missionaries feel that they are 
thus getting a mortgage on the future, to be foreclosed in 
due time to the glory of God. 

7. Much care has been given to low-caste people. 
The poor have aad the Gospel faithfully and lovingly 
preached to them. “Most of the converts have been low. 
caste people. The upper classes have not been neglected. 
Brahmans have been converted, and other high-castes 
reached, but here as elsewhere the lowest are the most 
accessible. Many of these humble converts have devel- 
oped into strong Christians, proving the elevating power 
of the grace of God; many of them have become successful 
preachers, The missionaries have no desire to change their 
policy, and would do again just as they have done. 

8. The Mission has had the warm support of the Home 
Church In 1864 when Bishop Thomson organized the 
Conference (it was in the days of Boston ice-ships) he 
said: “I come, brethren, bringing you from home a cargo, 
not of ice but of love.” 

The futare is bright with hope. The day is not distant 
when the Native Christian Community, now 20,000, will 
namber 100,009. With such a perfect organization, with a 
resident bishop, with an enthusiastic company of foreign 
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hearts on every side, the result cannot be doub.ful. * The 
best of all is God is with us!” 








Biblical Research. 


THE PRE-EXILIC DATE OF THE PRIEST 
CODEX. 


WITHOUT doubt or question the most important literary 
question in the whole field of Old Testament research is 
the problem of the age of the Priest Codex. Graf, Well- 
hausen and others of that school revolutionized, not only 
Old Testament isagogics, but also the whole historical 
scheme of Israel’s religious development, by their deter- 
mined advocacy of the theory, that the Priest Codex, tar 
from being the earliest element that entered into the com- 
position of the Pentateuch, was, in reality, the latest ; and 
that, accordingly, the Mosaic system, in the technical 
sense of the word, was not the beginning but the outcome 
of the Old Testament religion. Absolutely indispensable 
to the defense of this position is, however, the proof that 
this Priest Codex is not only the latest part and portion of 
the Pentateuch, but that it, either entirely or fer the 
greatest part, is post-exilic. And here it is where some of 
the followers of Wellhausen decline to accept his literary 
conclusions and the historical superstructure erected upon 
them. It is true that the great majority do go with bim 
in this point too ; but a number of independent investiga 
tors have raised their voices in protest. Leaving out of 
consideration such distinctive representatives of the posi- 
tive school, like the elder Delitzsch and Kiénig, there are 
yet others more critically and negatively inclined, like 
Dillmann, Baudissin, and others, who maintain with de- 
termination and decision the pre-exilic origin of the Codex. 
The debate is by no means closed yet. New discussions, 
proand con, are constantly being brought forward. Among 
the recent contributions in antagonism to Wellhausen’s 
date of the Priest Codex is the summary of arguments 
given by Strack, of Berlin, in Zéckler’s ‘“Tneological Man- 
uel.” Strack has a happy faculty of solid, yet clear, conden- 
sation; and as his work is not accessible in English and is 
knowu only to few English readers of German theological 
books, a brief résumé of his arguments here will not be a 
work of supererogation. 

1. In regard to the linguistic features it must not be for- 
gotten that the vocalization, a different orthography, small 
grammatical and stylistic changes, many archaisms could 
easily have been lost, and certainly many have thus been 
lost. Hence (a) the absence or rare occurrence of archaisms 
is no proof of the late composition of the Priest Codex; (b) 
the linguistic data rather argue for an earlier than for a 
late date. The special examination on this point made by 
Ryssel, ‘“‘ De Elohiste Pentateuchici Sermone,”’ 1878, are 
unfavorable to Wellhausen’s view. Giesebrecht’s attempt, 
Z. A. T. F., 177, sqq., to overthrow this argument, failed, as 
is seen from Driver’s reply, Journal of Philology, 1882. 
Delitzsch has made a similar argument on the basis of the 
names for colors in the Pentateuch, 1878. 

2. The references in pre-exilic books to the Priest Codex 
have not all been examined yet, but enough have been to 
prove thatsuch exist. (Cf. Marti, in Jahrbttcher f. Prot. 
Theol. 1880.) 

3. A proper determination of the relation existing be- 
tween Ezekiel and the Priest Codex shows the latter to be 
pre-exilic. (Cf. p. 209 f. of Vol. I of the ‘* Manuel.’’) 

4. The Samaritan Pentateuch bearsimportant testimony 
in this regard, which has its full weight notwithstanding 
the objections of Kayser. 

5. Tbe Priest Codex has a number of laws which would 
be useless, and could not have been carried out after the 
fxile. (Cf. Ex. xxviii, 30; Num. xxvii, 21; Ezra ii, 63; Neh. 
vii, 65.) That the details concerning the ark, etc., are 
mere fictions of a later period is more than improbable. 

6. The non observance of a law by no means proves its 
non-existence. Examples are found in Jer. xvi, 6 compared 
with Deut, xiv, 1, and Lev. xix, 28. There was worship of 
images in Israel, notwithstanding a!l prohibitions. The 
laws in the Priest Codex could have existed among the 
priests long before they were officially promulgated and 
recognized. . 

7. It is beyond credence that Israel, coming out of Egypt, 
the land of priests, priest castes and literature, sbould have 
waited a thousand years and more before they themselves 
had written ordinances and priest laws. -And especially 
must we believe that the priests ef Moses (Ex. xxiv, 6, sqq ; 
Deut. xxxiii, 10; Ps. xcix, 6) prepared ordinances on the 
ritual of worship. 

8. The Old Testament writings, in order to make them 
agree with the Wellbausen view, are subjected not infre- 
quently to violence, both from a critical and in an exegeti- 
cal point of view, exegetically, ¢.g., in thecase of Ex. xx, 
24, 25, which Wel}hausen claims “ sanctions ” the permis- 
sion to offer sacrifices anywhere. From I Sam. ii, 27, sqq,, 
concludes that Zadok was “ the originator of an entirely 
new line ”’ of priests. The differences between the prophets 
writings and the Priest Codex, arising from a difference of 
purposes, is misinterpreted as an absolute contradiction. 
Neh. viii-x is claimed as proof for this view that the Priest 
Codex was no‘ introduced and accepted until after the 
exile by Ezra and Nehemiah. But of this there is nothing 
said in these chapters. Further, the testimony of the Book 
of Chronicles is scornfully and most unjustly rejected 
entirely. From a critical point of view such violence is 
done in the hypothesis that the propheico-historical books 
had been again revised in the interest of later ideas and 
history; and, particularly, that the whole method of the 
book of Kings is from an historical point of view an unre- 
liable pious pragmatism; that Job is younger than Jere- 
miah; that the Psalms, almost without exception, are 
post-exilic, many of them belonging to the Maccabean era. 
9. Deuteronomy is claimed to be a document written 
only a short time before the reformation of Josiah, and 
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salem. And yet the laws of Deut. xviii, 6-8, must have 
been decidedly unwelcome to these priests. The account 
in II Kings xxii, 8, sqq., shows that this book of the laws 
already had existed in the temple, and had been accepted 
as ap authority. Many of the commands of Deuter- 
onomy -were, in the days of Josiah, already antiquated 
and without a purpose. (Cf. Deut. xx, 10-20; xxv, 17-19.) 
Concerning Egypt, Edom, Moab, and Ammon entirely dif- 
ferent views were entertained in the days of Josiah from 
those expressed in Deuteronomy. 

Strack concludes that further critical research will not 
materially alter the present conception of the history of 
israe], and especially not of the work of Moses; but. on the 
other hand, it has been settled for all times that the Pen- 
tateuch, as itis now, was not written by Moses himself; 
but was prepared by later editors on the basis cf a num- 
ber of documents. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 4th. 
THE KINGDOM DIV!IDED.—I Kryes xn, 1-17. 


NotTkEs —THE INDEPENDENT is in full sympathy with the 
idea of International Sunday-school lessons. We believe 
that the teacher and the scholar gain strength from the 
knowledge that a hundred thousand are studying the 
same verses on the same day. It is a grand thing to 
wheel into one line. Would there were more of it! The 
last year’s course could not have been better planned. 
Each lesson drove the last further home. There was a 
unity of purpose in what we studied and in the method of 
our application. Therefore the Sunday-school year of 
eighteen handred and ninety was an unqualified success. 
We hope the best results from this year’s undertaking; 
and yet we venture the wish that the committee had been 
a little more original, a little more interesting, a lit_ 
tle more logical in their selection of this year’s series, 
Even the youngest scholars are already very well acquainted 
with Elijah and Gehazi and Jonah. These are the first 
stories that are told to children from the Old Testament. 
The Bible is redolent with exciting and instructive lessons 
that are comparatively unknown. We hope that some of 
the rarer veins may be explored in a future year, and light. 
thrown on many a chapter and book that are generally 
skipped. “And Rehoboam went to Shechem.”—His 
name means ‘“‘enlarger of the people.’”? He was a son of 
Naamah, an Ammonite princess. She worshiped Moloch, 
and practised bloody and licentious rites in honor of her 
horrible deity. In such an atmosphere was Solomon’s only 
son reared. Shechem (ridge) was near Mt. Gerizim and has 
been identified with the present Nabulus, which is a cor- 
ruption of Neapolis, which succeeded the ancient Shechem. 
The old town must have extended up the slepe of Gerizim 
and extended way into the valley between Gerizim and 
Ebal. The situation is one of surprising beauty. and with 
its orchards and gardens must have been, according to Dr. 
Robinson, ‘* a scene of fairy enchantment.’’ Shechem was 
closely associated with Abraham and Jacob: with the 
blessings from Gerizim and the curses from Ebal it acquired 
great importance. Joshua delivered bis last instructions 
hereatShechem. And nowat this historic, convenient and 
central city, Rehoboam was to be inaugurated as King. 
“All [srael.”—About six million souls. **Jero- 
boam.”’—He was an Ephraimite, and at one time a great 
favorite with Solomon on account of his ability. But 
probably he, in accordance with a prophecy of Abijah, had 
covspired against Solomen, and, to save his life, had fled to 
Egynt for protection. As a prominent leader, be came to 
the meeting and was chosen spokesman. “Thy father 
made our yoke grievous.”’—Solomon was the intellectual 
emperor of the Jews as well as their King, and he wusa 
figure-head the Jews were proud of; but be had learned the 
ways of the idolators, and the-people groaned under his 
forced taxes. The system of forced labor was alien to Jew- 
ish customs; and still Solomon bad adopted it. They could 
stand being taxed in casb: but to be lashed to build and 
dig and carry was more than they could bear. Solomon 
had made a free people intoserfs; and no wonder bis people 
were ready to shake off the yoke.——_—“‘ I will chastise you 
with scorpions ’’—What a sting in these worcs! These are 
supposed to have been whips with leather balls at the ends 
of their lashes with hooksin them. This was a figurative 
speech that no Oriental could fail to understand ———* To 
your tents, O lsrael!’””—Go home! Attend to your own busi- 
ness, and let Rehoboam manage his. 

Instruction.—The first lessou of the year is about a young 
map, brought up under the drippings of wisdom, whose 
character was atrocious and whose momentous decision 
smacked of little less than idiocv. Why was this youth 
with such a promising name a fool? In the first place, he 
was the offspring of alienation from God. His mother was 
an idolator of the worst species. Solomon encouraged her 
in it, and the son imbibed the viciousness of her practices 
and the lawlessness of-her belief. Like mother, like son, is 
the general ruJe. If the boy takes his strength from the 
maternal side, so does he draw his feebleness therefrom. 
The choice of a wife cannot be over-estimated in its influ- 
ence upon terity. Shail we be more careless than the 
Greeks of the days of I.ycurgus in this respect ? 

Again, unbridled luxury is enough to spoil any child. 
There are hundreds of children brought up as wickedly as 
Rehoboam was. Every luxury is theirs. Rear a child with 
every whim of his infantile mind gratified, and where is the 
chance of his becoming a wise man? One of fhe richest 
men in the country is reported to have said the other day: 
“The richer a man’s son, the more he depends on the thor- 
ough knowledge of a trade to make him manly and inde- 
pendent. My son is an expert telegrapher, a | his inde- 
pendence is worth something when he knows tbat he can 
earn his living at anymoment. Every college should teach 
their students a trade.” No childrer are brought u 
stricter than those of the Emperor of Germany. Kac 
learns first to obey and then to command himself. They 
all will be taught a trade. 

Then Rehoboam consulted his boon companions and pre- 
ferred rather to be guided by the folly of riotous youth 
than be guided by the wisdom of experience. How many 
fine fellows are led from folly to crime by their compan- 
ions; and if he is rich the more the parasites and the vainer 
their advice. 

The “ bringing-up” period, then, is the most important 
part of a person’s career. Impressions made up to seven- 
teen years of age are lasting: It is before this age that 
nine-tenths become hopelessly and morally dwarfed or 
prudently expanded. 

There 1s no better New Year’s resolution for parents to 
make than to redouble their attention to their children’s 
education. Don’t pay some one else to do it and then let it 
go. That is not business or affection. Children must be 
the first and the last care. 

The young can do no better than to make up their minds 
in, moments of grave decision trust rather their elder 
friends than their young and flighty ones. Otherwise, like 























Rehoboam, your friends may exclaim: “T ts 
Leave the foal to himself.’’ < a 
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Music. 


It is not Jong since a journal published in the vicinity of 
New York cast a spiteful stone at departments of musical 
criticism in papers possessing a special religious accentua- 
tion to the effect that “ they would expend a column on a 
Brahms symphony or on a new operatic score’’ tor the in- 
formation and pleasure of ‘“‘ merely connoisseurs in art’’ (a 
most happy expression, by the by) and so neglect the evi- 
dences of ‘“‘the growth of ecclesiastical music here and 
worthy public performances of it.”” Inasmuch as this pa- 
per (for only one example) has taken always the sincerest 
interest in anything appertaining to the “development ot 
ecclesiastical music’”’ here, a slow and uneertain process, at 
least as a native matter, and inasmuch as it has not 
allowed to pass the opportunities of stimulating interest 
in “‘worthy public performances’’ of true Church music 
whenever (in the ratio of the proverbial angel’s visits) 
they have occurred, THE INDEPENDENT has not considered 
it needful to smite the breast and cry peccavi,nor to grudge 
its readers, ‘‘merely connoisseurs” or other, any discus- 
sions that seemed suitable on ‘‘a Brahms symphony” or 
“a new operatic score.’’ If there has seemed any deficiency 
of interest in the topic of Church music, in either these 
columns or in the columns of any weekly or daily news- 
paper in this city, where music is regularly recognized, the 
fault is not in the critic but in the stars. At the ruck of 
weak, trivial, impure compositions for Church use, foisted 
into it, and at inefficient and misrepreseuting perform- 
ances of a sort of music that deserves to be expressed and 
performed in the best and noblest and purest and most 
effective fashion art can invoke for itself—at such things, 
we say, we have drawn more and more sharply the line, 
and more aud more emphatically does the musical influence 
of this paper set its face against them. Church music is 
a great and solemn and splendid thing. In its ideal form, 
and sometimes ia its concrete form, it lifts art to a plane 
not otherwise attainable. But Church music in this coun- 
try and. in this city has, alas! been sadly abused by the 
pens of vicious or ignorant triflers; or else, in thoroughly 
unsatisfactory performances, what represents its true self 
has been maltreated—more thanin any land onthe face 
of the globe to-day, modern Italy not excepted. A variety 
of causes, outside of purely artistic ones, have worked to 
that end; and, at last, with silly sentimentalities or florid 
foolishness for the choirs, with ‘“arranged’’ opera 
for the congregations, with Mvody and Sankey in the 
Sunday-school and its concert, with superficiality 
of the performer too often degrading the organ, and with 
fiimsy presentments of what is valuable in the music 
ot a religious character—in such a state of affairs, silence 
has seemed the best criticism. Ihe foregoing is written 
not so much in extenuation or justification (for neither 
has been needed) as explanation tnat has lengthened itself, 
because of a good and timely opportunity to speak out; 
and it has a special bearing on the first concert of the 
Church Choral Society, given in St Thomas’s (P. E.) Epis- 
copal Church, on Fifth Avenue, on last Thursday evening. 
Asin the case of the Palestrina Society, that began well 
its work in the way of the presentation of true sacred mu- 
sic, but was obliged to retire from the undertaking; as in 
the farther instance of the St. Cecilia Society (R. C.), 
that has expressed very definite and praiseworthy aims 
in a given field; and, last, as has been modestly 
shown in the public song-services of St. James’s Church 
and of St. John’s in Varick Street, we have here something 
that appeals justly aad successfully to the lover of good 
compositions for Church use, Jovers of sound sacred music 
and of the capable and digaified performance thereof, under 
fit conditions. The Church Choral Society is young, and its 
organizing, we believe, is due to Mr. Richard Henry War- 
ren, its conductor. It is not a large society, but its private 
outset and public debit have been watched with interest, 
and in view of such a start its future will be a matter of 
hearty hope. if it prospers, itcan do mucd, teach much. 
The chorus united in it consists of no great number of 
voices, but there are many efficient and trained ones, 
and they well can be the nucleus ofa larger and stronger 
and richer furnished body of singers to come together 
gradually. They sing with earnestness and evident 
feeling for the sort of music intrasted to them. The 
program on Thursday’s first concert included Bach’s noble 
and beautiful cantata, ‘‘ God’s Time is the Best,” in which 
the softer side of the great Cantor’s devotional nature is so 
attractively illustrated; Schumann’s Advent Hymn, com- 
posed about 1848, and the setting of the Nineteenth Psalm, 
by Saint-Saéaos, written for the London Sacred Harmonic 
Society in 1885, and sung in this country at the Worcester 
Music Festival in 1888. A selected orchestra assisted in the 
concert, and some special service (whether not as members 
we cannot say) came from the choirs of Holy Trinity 


. Church, the organist of this last, Mr. H. W. Parker, 





also undertaking the organist’s duties during the 
evening. The choral work was generally smooth, 
spirited and dignified in a meritorious degree, 
especially when moderate numerical strength and the 
somewhat preparatory nature of the concert were taken 
into consideration. In the meeting not at all extraordinary, 
yetnot at all trifling difficulties of Saint Séens’s solid and 
singularly felicitous music, to much of thesinging kind 
words were due. A capable group of soloists (all of them 
experienced choir-singers) also took part—Mrs. Theodore 
Toedt, Miss Emily Winvant (of St. Thomas’s choir}, Mrs. 
Ella L. Pfaff, Mr. Charles H. Clarke, Mr. Carl E. Dufft, 
Mr. Perry Averill, Mr. Purdon Robinson, and Mr, Wil- 
liam R, Squire. There was a very large and exceptionally 
attentive audience; one evident.y very appreciative, altho 
the fact of the concert being held in a sacred edifice natu- 
rally left applause something to be imagined and not ex- 
pressed. On such auspices and success the Church Choral 
Society is to be congratulated; and with so much already 
given it we are confident that it can be made increasingly 
equal to the p.uch required of it. 





The musical interests of last week were somewhat re- 


stricted, as partly by accident and partly by design seems 
the advisable condition of this city’s holidays season each 
year. At the Metropolitan Smareglia’s “ Vassal of 
Szigeth” was sung for the second time, perceptibly deepen- 
ing the impression of rare originality and melodic loveli- 
ness, especially in its Magyar quality, that this new opera 
mukes; and Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ The Prophet” was brought also 
forward, in which work the vocal gifts of Mrs. Ritter- 
Goetze were strikingly illustrated, as Fides. Two 
Breocklyn orchestral concerts must also be recorded, both 
of much interest in respect of programs and of perform- 
ance—Mr. Max Spicker’s first one, and the second of the 
Seidl Orchestral Society, with a special Beethoven pro- 
gram. Mr. Spicker had the assistance of Mr. Franz Rum- 
mel and Mr. Theodore Reichmann, and Mr. Seidl’s even- 
ing was made vocally enjoyable by the aid of Mrs. Antonia 
Mielke, Mr. Reichmann and Mr. Andreas Dippel. The 
Christmas abeyance of novel musical interests, of course, 
extends through the current week. 


Wews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

In the House of Representatives a concurrent resolu- 
tion was offered providing for a holiday recess from Dec. 
22d, 1890 to Jan. 5th, 1891. It was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means—yeas 126; nays 115.. ..After a 
good deal of discussion the Apportionment bill was passed 
by a vote of 187 to 82... .Mr. Atkinson (Rep , Penn.) pre- 
sented the conference report on the bill conferring certain 
powers on the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company 
in the DistrictofColumbia. After debate the conference 
report was agreed to—yeas 121, nays 88..... Mr. Perkins 
(Rep., Kan.) presented the conference report on the bill 
amending the act for the division of a portion of the Sioux 
Indians in Dakota into smaller reservations. The only 
change made isan authorization for the expenditure of 
the appropriation of $100,000, made for the purchase of beef, 
inotherrations. Thereport was agreed to..... The Senate 
bill amending the Inter State Commerce act by providing 
for the taking of deposition’ by notaries public was passed 
—yeas 15; nays 5..... A bill was passed to authorize the 
construction of a tunnel under the waters of the bay of New 
York, between the towns of Middletown and New Utrecht. 











.-In the Senate the Morgan resolution was adopted, 
calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for information 
relative to the payment of the claims of Johu I. Davenport 
as Supervisor of Elections and as Circuit Court Commis- 
sioner..... Mr. Sherman, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported a bill providing that the McKinley 
Tariff act shall not be held to impede or impair the force 
of any treaty between the United States and any other 
Government. It was placed upon the calendar .. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Sherman a bill was passed, authorizing the 
accéptance of medals by the officers and crew of the United 
States Steamship “‘ Baltimore ’”’ from the King of Sweden. 
A bill providing for the sale of the old Custom House 
building at Erie, Penn., was passed. 


FOREIGN. 

.. While the members of the French Senate were dis- 
cussing the foreign estimates Admiral Veron asked it any 
treaty with Great Britain regarding the Newfouudland 
fisheries had been concluded, and insisted that the draft 
of any such treaty should be submitted to the Chamber of 
Deputies for approval. He added that he thought the set- 
tlement that Great Britain proposed was acceptable. M. 
Ribot, Minister of Foreign Affairs, declined to enter into 
the details of the proposals submitted. He said: ‘‘ We will 
not agree to the principle of a money indemnity. We do 
pot wish that there shall be any interference with our in- 
ternal legislation. We are awaiting fresh proposals.” 
Commenting on the Newfoundland fisheries difficulty, the 
Temps says it thinks that the proposal of the Counc!l-Gen- 
eral of St. Pierre and Miquelon, that Great Britain cede 
Burin to France, is moderate and deserving of careful 
consideration. 


...-The Spanish coaster “San Francisco’”’ recently ran 
ashore near Alhucemas, Morocco. <A party of Moors 
boarded the vessel and carried off everything of value they 
could find. They made prisoners of the entire crew and 
a woman who was a passenger, and deprived them of all 
their clothing, even stripping them of that they had on. 
A detachment of native troops pursued the robbers and 
rescued the prisoners. 


.... The Spanish Government has instructed the Minister 
of Finance to issue decrees raising tbe duties on foreign ar- 
ticles of food. The Minister has also been instructed to 
prepare a new protectective customs tariff. 


..At Windsor on the 18th a statue of Emperor Freder- 
ick, of Germany, was unveiled by the Queen. The 
Prince of Wales and other members of the royal fam- 
ily were present at the ceremony. 


..The Collector of Customs at Victoria, B. C., has 
seized the German schooner, ‘“‘ Adele,’”’ which returned 
Sunday from Behring Sea, where it raided the Pribyleff 
Islands, killing 400 seals. 

...- Emperor Francis Joseph has sanctioned the new law 
adding forty-five communes to the territory included with- 
in the city of Vienna. The population of the city now 
numbers 1,315,626. 


..Snow-storms prevail everywhere in Great Britain. 
The fall has been deep, and traffic is blocked in wany 
places. A number of wrecks of small vessels have been 
reported. 


...It is semi-officially denied that ‘Lord Salisbury has 


taken any steps for or against the British South African 
Company in regard to their occupation of Manicaland, 








-...The Russian Customs Commission has decided to in- 
crease the duty on agricultural machinery and implements 
forty per cent. 


-.-.--A son was born to the Empress of Germany on the 
18th, 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BEEBE, D. F., Sand Beach, Mich., resigns. 
BOGART, W. E., Reading Centre, N. Y., resigns. 
BREARES, JounN C., Fulton, accepts call to Long Island City 


COOPER, J. J. Greenville, Conn., resigns. 

FERGUSON, R. H., Burma, accepts call to Poultney, Vt. 
HAHN, B. D., Westerly, R. L., resigns. 

HALL. L. A., Mason City, accepts call to Council Bluffs, Ia. 
HAZLEWOOD, F.T., Lynn, Mass., resigns. 


MACGREGOR, Duncan, inst. Dec. I8th, Broad Street ch., Phila- 
adeiphia, Penn. 


RYDER, Francis W., East Boston, Mass., resigns. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 
ARTHUR, CHARtEes M., Harbine, Neb.. accepts call to Nash- 
ville, Mieh. 
BABTEAU. SipNey N., Crookston, accepts call to Stemhen, 
inn. 


pATeSY. Georce J., Canova, 8. D., accepts call to Cortland 
“ > 


BINGHAM. Jost §,, Traer, Ia.. resigns. 
BISCOE, Geo. 8., ‘Waverly, accepts call to Milferd, Neb. 


BOYNTON, George E., East Braintree and West Brookfield, 
accepts call to Baptist ch.. Groton, Vt 


BRAINERD, Epwarp, R., Park ch., Los Angeles, Cal., resigns. 
o- ~om Joun J., Douglas, Mich., accepts call to Mansfield, 


pena. Hewry E., Aima College, Mich., called to Tabernacle 
ch., Washington, Dd. C. 


COLE, Henry M., Lamar, Mo., called to Pilgrim ch 
field, Mass. 


DAVIES, RicHarD R., Ownsso, Mich., called toSandusky, O. 

DEPUY, WELLINGTON, Saranac, accepts callto Lowel!. Mich. 

rans, NEWVILLE D., Robinsdale, accepts call to Oak Park, 

inn. 

FAY, AMASA, Spencer, called to Southville, Mass. 

GOODELL, JOHN H., Provo, Utah. accepts call to San Buena- 
ventura, Cal. 

HAGUE, WM. B., New Haven, Vt., called to So. Bridgton, Me. 

HICKS, Lewis W., Wethersfield, accepts call to Dennison, Tex. 

HOLLISTER, F. M., Hartford, accepts call to Wapping, Conn. 


JOHNSON, James G., New London, Cont., called to New Eng- 
land ch., Cricago, {il. 

KIRKPATRICK Davin M., Grass Lake, accepts call to Carson 
City, Mich. 

McCARTNEY, Henry R., Somerville, Me., resigns. 

MciINTOSH, C. H., Guilford, accepts call to Plantsville, Conn. 

McINTYRE, A., Stony Creek, Conn., resigns. 

NEWCOMB, Aaron §., South Kaukauna, called to Eagle Riv- 
er, 

PENNIMAN, Henry M., Tabernacle ch., Chicago, I:1., 

PHILLIPS, JeprHa, H., East Los Angeles, Cal., resigns. 

PIPES, ABNER M., Deming, N. M., resigns. 

PORTER, CHARLES, W., Oldtown, accepts call to Winthrop, Mo 

PORTER, Epwarp G., Lexington, Mass., resigns. 

POVEY, Jesse, Utica, accepts call to Fort St. Ch., Detroit, Mich. 

REDGRAVE, S. A,, Rodman, N. Y., resigns. 

ROSS, EDWARD I., Wentworth, N. H., resigns. 

SLATER, CHARLES, Woodburn, I11., resigns. 

SMITH, Epwarp W., West Newbury, accepts call to Westfield 
and Troy, Vt. 

TURNER, W. Jay, Albion, called to Neligh, Neb. 


UTTERWICK, Henry, Grand Rapids, Mich., accepts call to 
East Canaan, Conn 


WARNER, CHARLES C., Alton, [1]., resigns. 


WILCOX, Sera M., Alexandria, Minn., accepts call toGrand 
Forks, N. D. 


WILLIAMS, Wx. D., Tulare. accepts call to Plymouth ch., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


WOODRUFF, P. G:, Woodbury, Ga., accepts call to Bonifay, Fla. 
vageew. Wm. H., Millville, N. Y., accepts call to Standish, 
ch. 


.. Spring- 


resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BISSELL, A. P., Poughkeepsie, accepts call to Port Henry, N. Y. 
BOYD, A. F., Poland, O., accepts call to Irwin, Penn. 


BUCHANAN, T. N., Oskaloosa, Kan., accepts call to 
Grove, la. 

COE, W. B., Galesburg, N. D., accepts call to Rando!ph, Ia. 

COFFRAN, J. H., Worcester, N. Y., resigns. 

DAVIS, Joun K., Newark, N. J., died December 7th, aged 68. 

coaeeae, T. M.,.Red Oak, accepts cali to Union and Sardinia, 
nd. 

JEFFRIES, C. DELANO, Orrville, O., resigns. 

KELARY. E. D., Prospect, O., accepts call to South Amenia, 


Ida 


aey ES, = D., Winnebago City, Minn., accepts call to New Car- 
sle, UO. 
KNOTT, JoHN W., Pomeroy, accepts call to Garfield, la 


KUEBLER, C. Rupo.pns, Union Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Hackensack, N. J. 


McCLELLAND, Geo. L., Hamburg, called to Northville, N. Y. 


MCNUTT, GEORGE L., [ndianapolis, Ind., accepts call to Oak- 
land, Cai. 


MILLER, FRAgK P., Elvaston, accepts call to Litchfield, [1). 
MONTGOMERY, JOBN, Salem, accepts call to suilivan, Ind. 
SLLLARS, Anavus, Oxtord, accepts call to R ural, Wis. 
TAUNEY, D. A., Winona, accepts call to St. Paul, Minn. 
THOMSON, Robert J., Winona, Minn., called to Lima, Obio. 
WARNER, C. C., Alton, Lil., resigns. 

WISNER, C. H., Greeves, Ia.. resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUTR, 


BORG, J. F.. Lath., Ogden, la., called to Ishpenning, Mich. 
BOWNE, GeerGe W., Ref. Epis., inst. December 7ih, Trinity 


ch., Philadeipbia, Penn. 
CLARKE, JAMES S., Meth. Epis., Mayfield, N.Y.,died December 
llth, aged 55. 
sis a ~ Na N., Reformed, Greensburg, Penn., inst. Decem- 
rT, 


GARDINER, THEODORE L., Seventh Day Baptist, becomes pas- 
tor Salem, W. Va. 


Mays. Epwamp, Unit., Boston, Mass., accepts call to Orange, 
ANe Oe 
sy EDWARD, Unit., Boston, Mass., accepts call to Orange, 


bie ey E. ne CaS Pres., Lawrenceberg, called to Leech- 
urg, 


ovine, 4 A. e.. tm. De Kalb, Ia., accepts call to Grand Rapids, 


swameed. J. PURSOsEL, Ref., East Millstone, N.J., 
ber 7th, aged 60 


SWIFT, N. R., Meth. Epis., Savannah, N. Y., died December 
12th, aged 70. 


vag WLESTENBURG, Joan. Betray , ew Brunswick, 
heo. Sem., called-to Puiteneyville, N 


died Decem- 
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THE CLOSING YEAR. 


Thou crownest the year with thy goodness, and 
thy paths drop fatness.—Paa. lxv, 11. 

Heur, O my Son, and receive my sayings; and 
the years of thy life shall be many.—Pnov. iv, 10. 

Remember the days of old, consider.the years of 
many generations.—Dxvt. xxxii, 7. 

Ifa man live many years and rejoice in them 
all; yet let him remember the days of darkness; 
for they shall be many.—Kcct. xi, 8. 

I would not live alway.—Jos vii, 16. 

When a few years are come, then I shali go the 
way whence I shall not return.—Jos xvi, 21. 

But thou art the same, and thy years shall 
have no end.—Psa. cii, 27. 

A thousand years in thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is passed, and as a watch in the 
night.—Psa. xe, 4. 

We spend our years as a tale that is told. 
The days of our years are threescore years 
and ten; and if by reason of strength they be 
fourscore years, yet is their strength labor and 
sorrow; for it is soon cut off, and we fly away.— 
Psa. xc, 9, 10. 

O spare me, that I may recover strength, be- 
fore 1 go hence, and be no more.—Paa. xxxix, 13. 

For 1 am a stranger with thee, and a sojourner, 
as all my fathers were.—Paa. xxxix, 12. 

As for ma+, his days are as grass.—Paa. ciii, 15. 

For what is your life ? It is even a vapor, that 
appeareth for a litele time, and then vanisheth 
away.—J ames iv, 14. 

My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle.— 
Jos vii, 6. 











THE 1NDEPENDENT. 








So teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.—Paa. xe, 12. 

_ Whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die.—Joun xi, 26. 

The Lord knoweth the days of the upright; and 
their inheritance shull be forever.—Paa. xxxvii, 18. 

The Lord preserveth all them that love him.— 
Psa. exlv, 20. 

The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy 
coming in from this time forth and even for ever- 
more.—Psa. exxi, 8. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life.—Pasa. xxiii, 6. 

O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good: 
for his mercy endureth Sorever.—Paa. exxxvi, 1. 





WE have come to the last days of the year. The year 
ends in solemn, serious peace, leaving behind it the 
varied ¢ x’ eriences of life and the events it has added to 
history. One more year has been added to the long ir- 
retrievable succession; one more column of the ever 
unrolling and ever-closing volume has been rolled up 
and bidden beyond our revision in the changeless past. 
The days and the months have gone to give in their 
testimony to God and to await his verdict. 

It is a year that has seen the progress of the kingdom 
of God, not in any sudden overthrow of old superstitions 
and oppressions, but in the steady rising of hght upon 
the nations of the world. The fcrses of civilization have 
been at work, The march of liberty has been forward. 
The Dark Continent has been explored. New hope has 
arisen upoo even darker masses of poverty and crime 
in our great cities. The Army of God has captured new 
outposts, and the heralds uf the Cross have spoken in 
new tongues to new. peoples. “It has not been a barren 
year: it has borne much fiuit. 

Toe year has brought its varied experiences to our 
homes, Death, with gentle voice has called the old, who 
bave reached out their hends to welcome his coming. 
He has seized the young and strong, the hope and pride 
of our housebolds, for whose loss we have cried with 
irrepressible pain to the Father in Heaven, asking him 
why this is so, and beseecoing him to. give us grace to 
accept the dispensation we cannot understand. From 
many homes the swect babe bas been carried ia gracious 
arms to the Saviour’s bosom, esciping the dangers of 
victory and defeat here. Households which had the 
hope of comfort and prosperity have been plunged into 
poverty and overwhelmed by loss. There have been 
trials worse than poverty, those which come from friends 
proving false and honorable pride blasted. There have 
been new housebolds formed; hearts of love brought to- 
gether in lifelong union, taking the place of th ir par- 
ents; and there have been homes made happy by children 
given untothem from the Lord. There have been great 
successes; there have been innumerable instances of pro- 
gressive comfort, the reward of honest labor. Myriads 
of humble homes have had ocvasien to rejoice in the 
goodness of God to them. Millicns of hearts have been 
raised in gratitude to the Giver of every good and per- 
fect gift as they looked upon dear ones about them, and 
saw faces aglow with affection, and young hopes grow- 
ing into manly and womanly strength and virtue. 

Thus the year ends with its varied experience:—one 
of the bappiest and best years the world has ever seen, 
giving to the next year more Christian homes and more 
grat: ful hearts than any previous year had given to its 
successor. Let the year end with the recognition of 
the goodness of God, with humble acknowledgment of 
failures and offenses, with such submission to God, and 
such penitence for sin as shall prepare the heart for the 
renewed resolutions of a righteous ané@ godly life which 
await the New Year. 


ss 
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THE CHURCHES IN 1890. 


THE distinguishing event of the year in the Christian 
world is undoubtedly Confessional revision in the Pres- 
byterian Church. The Westminster Confession was 
placed in the hands of a large and representative Com- 
mittee to be revised in accordance with the suggestions 
of the presbyteries, yet not so as to impair the integrity 
of the Calvinistic system. The General Assembly of 
1889 bad submitted to the presbyteries an overture ask- 
ing them whether they wanted the Confession revised, 
and, if so,in what particulars. A large majority of 
them, not quite two-toirds, said they did want 
revision and indicated what passages they de- 
sired to have changed. The General Assembly, which 
met at S:iratoga in May, 1890, had the replies to the 
overture collated, and committed the work of revising 
the Confession to a Co nmittee which held its first meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh in October and took up its task. The 
General Assembly, also accepted a definite scheme of 
procedure for amending the Cunstitution and the Con- 
fession, and sent it down to the presbyteries to be voted 
on. The action of the Assembly was marked by a sur- 
prising unanimity. 

A number of Caourch conferences have claimed atten- 
tion. . The quadrennial General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Caurch, South, was held in May in St. 
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Louis, Besides the transaction of much routine bvsi- 
ness it adopted important measures for increasing the 
benevolent work of the Caurch, and eltcied Dee: A. G: 
Haygood and O: P: Fi'zzerald bishops, The General 
Conference of the Canada Methodist Church was also 
held. It took action on the College Federation scheme, 
which has long been a burning question, provided for 
the institution of deaconesses, and refused to ex- 
tend the pastoral term from three to four years. 
The American Board held its annual meeting in 
Minneapolis, and adopted reccmmendations of the Com- 
mittee of Nine, agpointed the previous year to investi- 
gate the methods of administration pursued in the Mis- 
sionary Rooms in Boston, which make slight changes in 
the financial department, and a more important one in 
the method of dealing with candidates for appointment. 
The meeting was regarded as of a highly pacificatory 
character. It is to be hoped that we have heard tbe last 
of the American Bard controversy. The final arguments 
in the Andover case were made before tne Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, and the end of that troublesome 
matter is, we trust, close at hand. 

The movement for the union of the two R formed 
Churches, the Datch and the Garman, has received the 
strongest support from the General Synods of the two 
bodies; and a J int Commission has formulated a plan 
for a federate union, waich is to be reported next year 
Movements in the opposite direction have dev: loped di- 
visive recults in the Evangelical Association, in which a 
bitter controversy has b?en in prog ess, all the bishops 
being involved; and also in the Onaited Brethren in 
Christ which now consists of two distinct organizations. 

Among the chief events abroad has been the trial 
of the Bishop of Lincoln fur illegal ritualistic prac- 
tices, before the Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the judgment of the Court finding him guilty on 
two of the counts. The judgment is satisfactory to 
neither party; but the R:tualists discern in it evidence 
of the progress of their cause. The meeting in Conference 
of representatives of all the Protestant missions at work 
in China was a notable occurrence in the missionary 
world. The results were very enccuraging to those in- 
terested in the conversi »n of that great E npire. 

The work of the Courches in evang-lism, missions, 
and various forms of benevolence has beea successful 
ia large degree. Hundreds of thousanis of new mem- 
bers have been added to the church rol.s, thousands of 
new cburches have been erected,and an army of new min-. 
isters have gone into the work. There have ben revi-. 
vals at home and in the mission fields abroad, and every 
where the causeof the Lord has prospered. 
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A CONTRAST. 








THERE is no other Protestant denomination which has 
increased so rapidly of late years in New York City as 
the Episcopalians. One point about their policy de- 
8. Tves notice. 

We look down their alphabetioal list and find such 
facts as these: All Angels’ Courch has three ministers; 


. Ascension has four; Calvary has three; Grace has four; 


St. Mary the V.rgia bas tour; Trinity Church has three; 
Zion has three. Several of these churcnes, notably 
Trinity, have numerous chapels and schools, which have 
other ministers and teachers. 

We turn now to the R»man Catholic Directory, and 
their alphabetical list gives us the Cathedral with n ne 
clergymen; St. Agnes with three; Ali Saints with three; 
St. A'phonsus’s with ten; St. Andiew’s with three; St. 
Ann’s with three; St. Augustine’s with three; St, Ber- 
nard’s with feur; S*. Brizid’s with three. But we will 
not go beyond the letter B. Twoere is evarce a church 
tnat has not at least three clergymen attached to it. 
Tnis is besides teachers in parochial schools. 

We now turn to the Minutes of the Presbyterian 
Church, and we find such facts as these: In the Fitth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Cnurch Dr. John Hail is slone, having 
no assistaut, unless the church bas a mission with its 
minister. The same is true of Dr, Simple, in the West- 
minster Church; Dr. Crospy, in the Fourth Avenue 
Cburch: Dr, C. L. Taompson, in the Madison Avenue 
Courch: Dr. J. R. Paxton, in the West Church; Dr. C. 
H. Parkhurst, in the Midison Square Church; Dr’. Henry 
Van Dyke, in the Brick Caurch; and so on through the 
list. The Minutes do not give a single case of a church 
in New York City which bas an assistant pastor, unless 
there is a separate mission with a minister attached toit. 

We now turn to the Congregationalists. Broadway 
Tabernacle has Dr. William M. Taylor for pastcr, with 
no assistant; Pilgrim Courch, Dr. Virgin’s, reports one 
assistant pastor. Bat New York being not aci'y rich in 
Congregational churches, we turn to Brooklyn, where 
we find the Courch of the Pilgrims, Dr. Storrs’s, with no 
ass. stint; Piymouth Church, Dr. Lyman Abbott's, with 
one; Clinton Avenue, D-. McLeod’s,with none ; the South 
Church, Dr. A. J. Lyman’s, with none; the Central, D-. 
A. J. F. Bebrends’s, with nove; Tompkins Avenue, D-. R} 
R. Meredith’s, with none; and so on through the whole 
list, altho some of these larger churches have a mission 
attached, which has a pastor devoted to it. 

What is true of these two denominations is equally 
true of the Methodists and the Baptiste. It has come to 
be a rule among all our Protestant denominations, with 
the exception of the Episcopalians, that they will put 
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the total burden of all the work upon one salaried pas- 
tor. It matters not whether it be a church of fifty 
members or of two thousand, that one man must con- 
duct the whole of all the services -on the Sabbath, must 
prepare all the serfhons without exchanging, must do 
all the visiting, must bury all the dead. Of course he 
cannot do this work as it should be done in a large 
church. This is beyond the capabilities of human 
nature, It is a cruelty to ask it of any man. 

But worse than all this cruelty to the pastor is the 
injury done to the church itself. The church ceases to 
be a well-managed organization; it becomes a mob 
flocking about a preacher, and a preacher who is unable 
to do anything more than provide an attractive pulpit. 
The minister is not for the church, but the church for 
the minister. The real work for which a church exists 
must in large part be neglected. It cannot engage in 
aggressive work; or if aggressive work is undertaken it 
must depend upon irregular and ill-organized volunteer 
services, supplemented perhaps by a Bible-reader or a 
nurse. It is not strange that the churches which conduct 
their business on business principles, and provide men 
todo their work, are thesuccess‘ul churches. They have 
their roots grown deep in the hearts of their people; 
they are not in danger of dissolution when one man goes. 
If the Protestant churcbes of our large cities and towns 
propose to do good work and to reach the people they 
must increase their force of paid laborers. They must 
have a body of assistant ministers who have the time 
to do their duties, to visit the sick, to care for the poor, 
to conduct meetings, to direct mission operations, and 
to compose a council to consider all sorts of good church 
work. Tae newspaper which puts all its editorial 
work, mainly, on one man is fifty years behind the 
times, and the large city church which has but one 
pastor is as much behind the times, 
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In saying Good-by to 1890 we must acknowledge a 
few things which have made it a year worthy to be re- 
membered with joy and gratitude. 

1, The downfail of Polygamy. Under the irresistible 
presrure of stringent law and indignant public opinion, 
the Mormon President issued a declaration against the 
contraction of ** marriages forbidden by the laws of the 
land,” and the Mormon Conference accepted this decla- 
ration as “* authoritative and binding.” 

2. The passage of a law excluding Lottery circulars 
and advertisements from the mails, and the defeat of 
corrupt Lottery schemes in some of the States. 

8. The admission of two new States to the Union, and 
the organization of one Territory. 

4. Tne extension ofthe Australian Ballot system, and 
the growth of public opinion favorable to pure elections, 

5. The result of the Eleventh Census showing an in- 
crease of 13,000,000 in our population, 

6. Toe successful conclusion of the Pan-American 
Congress in Washington. 

7%. The establishment of constitutional government in 
Japan, and the adoption of a Republican constitution in 
Brazil. 

8. The passage through Congress of the Wilson Act 
enabling States to Gefend themselves against ‘‘ original 
package” traffic. 

9. The rescue of Emin Pasha, the magnificent results 
of the Stanley expedition, the plans of the International 
Anti-Slavery Congress for the protection of the natives 
of Africa, and the extension of commerce and civiliza- 
tion in the Dirk Continent. 

10. The discovery of the Koch remedy for tuberculous 
bacilli. 

11. The decision of the Presbyterian Church in favor 
of revision of the Westminster Confession. 

12. The transformation of the Lower House of Con- 
gress into a business body. 

Among the events to be remembered with regret are : 

1. The wreck of Parnell’s moral character, the divis- 
ion of the Irish party, and the consequent postponement 
of the triumph of Home Rule. 

2. The defeat of the combined opposition to Tammany 
in the municipal elections of New York City, and the 
approval given to corrupt and incompetent govern- 
ment. 

8. The election of an overwhelming Democratic Con- 
gress, and the grcwth of the silver craze. 

4. The failure of the Prohibitury Constitutional 
Amendment in Nebraska. 

5. The persecution by Russia of Lutherans and Jews. 

6. The erratic course of the Farmers in politics, 
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THE WILSON ACT. 


AN incidental result from the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United Statesr, in the Iowa “ original pack- 
age” case, not aff-cting the merits of the decision one 
way or the other, was the immediate opening of “‘origi- 
nal package” saloons, especially in Iowa and Kansas, 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors brought into these 
States from other States, and inere offered for sale by 
the importers thereof in the ‘ original packages ” in 
which they were thus brought. There can be no doubt 
that the decision of the Supreme Court, in the then ex- 
isting condition of legislation by Congress with refer- 
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ence to inter-state commerce, covered and declared to 
be lawful such sales as against the Probibitory law of 
Iowa or any other State to make them unlawful. Nu- 
merous petitions were promptly sent to Congress asking 
that body in the exercise of its powers to. furnish the 
proper legal remedy for this state of affairs, so that 
these “original package” saloons, that had suddenly 
come into being, might, under the operation of State 
laws, be compelled to stop their business. 

It was, in these circumstances, and with a view of 
furnishing the needed remedy, that Congress, acting 
upon the suggestion made by the Supreme Court in the 
Iowa “original package” case, on the 8th of last August, 
passed what is known as the ‘‘Wilson bill,” providing 
as follows: 


“That all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating 
liquors or liquids transported into any State or Territory, 
or remaining therein, for use, consumption, sale or storage 
therein, shall, upon their arrivalin such State or Terri- 
tory, be subject to the operation and effect of the laws of 
such State or Territory enacted in the exercise of its police 
powers, to the same extent, and in the same manner, as 
tho such liquors or liquids had been produced in such State 
or Territory,and shall not be exempted therefrom by 
reason of being introduced therein in original packages or 
otherwise.”’ 


It is entirely plain that Congress, by this act, meant 
80 to legislate that existing State laws could at once 
operate on the “ original package” saloons that had re- 
cently been established, particularly in Iowa and 
Kansas. Judge Caldwell, in holding the United States 
Circuit Court, and disposing of a habeas corpus case 
before the court, alluded to this point, and said: 


“The obvious design and intention of Congress was to 
withdraw at once the protecting shield of inter state com- 
merce from original packages of liquor the moment thay en 
ter the State where their transit was to end, by placing them 
on the footing of liquor ‘ produced’ in the State, and de 
clariog they should be subject to the same laws. This is 
what the Supreme Court, as [ construe their opinion, had 
said Congress might do, and it is what it did do, in lan- 
guage that admits of no evasion or discussion.” (Chicago 
Legal News, Nov. 8th, 1890.) 


Judge Caldwell, as it seems to us, did not in this kan- 
guage misconstrue the intent and import of the Wilson 
act. The act applies exclusively to intoxicating liquors, 
not while they are in the condition of transit through 
a State from one State into another, but to taem upon 
their “arrival” in the State of destination for ‘ use, 
consumption, sale, or storage therein,” and expressly 
declares that, upon such ‘‘ arrival,” these liquors, con- 
sidered as articles of inter-state eommerce, shall, in the 
State to which they are thus brought, in effect, ipso 
Jucto, cease to be such articles, and hence, like liquors 
* produced’ in that State, be subject to its legislative 
authority in respect to the right of use and sale. The 
act makes no new law for the State, and does not com- 
pel the Srate toenact or enforce any law, and provides 
no Federal agency for its own application. It simply 
establishes a rule in applivation to the transportation of 
intoxicating liquors from one State into another, and 
declares that those jliquors,in the circumstances and 
under the conditions specified, shall in the State of 
their destination, and upon their “arrival” there, lose 
the special immunity in respect to the right of use and 
sale, derived from the fact that they were manufac- 
factured elsewhere, and, as articles of inter-state com- 
merce, brought into such State. 

We do not see how there can be any doubt as to the 
question whether this act comes within the commercial 
power of Congress as granted in the Constitution. That 
instrument declares that Congress shall have power * to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.” The Wilson 
act, alike in its terms and intent, is clearly a regulution 
of inter-state commerce in intoxicating liquors. It 
makes a rule applicable to their transportation from one 
S:ate to another; and inthe State where the transporta- 
tion ends, and upon their “‘ arrival” there, it withdraws 
from them their special character as articles of inter- 
state commerce. Had Congress omitted to make any 
regulation on the subject, as was the fact when the Su- 
preme Court rendered its decision, then, according to 
the ruling of that Court, the omission would bea virtual 
declaration of “‘ its will that such commerce shall be free 


|] and untrammeled” in respect to the right of the im- 


porter to sell intoxicating liquors in the *‘ original pack- 
ages.” (Seisy v. Harden, 185 U. S., 109, 110.) This spe- 
cial right of importation and sale, as against any inter- 
ference by local State law, Congress, in the exercise of 
itsown commercial power, has abrogated by the Wilson 
act. This is just what and all that the act does; and as 
to its constitutionality there can be no question. 

The necessary legal consequence of this legislation by 
Congress, which is the very thing intended, is that the 
existing laws of the State into which intoxicating 
liquors are brougbt as articles of inter-state commerce, 
are left free to operate upon their sale, without any 
constitutional hindrance in the powers of Congress, just 
as these laws operate on intoxicating liquors *‘ pro- 
duced ” in such State. The act of Congress simply re- 
moves an impediment to the operation of these laws 
that would otherwise exist, and, in placing both classes 
of liquors on the same footing in respect to State regula- 
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tion, it in effect blots out the distinction between im- 
ported liquors and those ‘* produced ” in the State. 

It should be borne in mind that what the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided in the Iowa ‘original 
package case,” is that, in the absence of the requisite 
legislation by Congress, the Prohibitory law of that 
State, ‘‘ as applied to a sale by the importer, and in the 
original packages or kegs, unbroken and unopencd, of 
such [intoxicating] liquors manu! actured in and brought 
from another State, is unconstitutional and void, as re- 
pugnant to” the commercial power of Congress. It de- 
clared the law to be unconstitutional only as thus ap- 
plied “‘ without Congressional permission.” It did not 
decide the law to be unconstitutional on any other 
ground, of in any other application, and did not decide 
that the law, in the presence of such an act as the Wil- 
son act, would be unconstitutional, even when 
thus applied, but clearly implied just the re- 
verse. The legal consequence of this decision is 
not the annihilation or destruction of the Iowa 
Prohibitory law, creating the necessity for its 
re-enactment, even under the Wilson act, inorder to 
make it operative, but simply its inapplicability, in the 
circumstances existing when the decision was rendered, 
to the sale of imported liquors in the ‘original pack- 
ages.” This is all that the Court decided in respect to 
the Iowa law. Congress having subsequently so legis- 
lated as to rem: ve the reason for the inapplicability of 
the law to such liquors, then the natural and proper 
consequence, and certainly the one intended, is that the 
law takes effect upon such liquors without any re-enact- 
ment, since it has never been nullified by the Supreme 
Court of the United S:ates. Judge Caidwell, in the 
habeas corpus case above alluded to, very properly 
says: 

“The Court-did not declare the statute of lowa void, but, 
in legal effect, declared that its extension or applicatiun to 
liquor in the original packages in which it was imported, 
in the absence of Congressional sanction, was unconstitu- 
tional.” ; 

Chief-Justice Fuller, in closing his deliverance on the 
subject, said that ‘‘ the legislation in question is to the 
extent indicated repugnant to the third clause of sec- 
tion 8 of Article I of the Constitution of the United 
States.” Congress, by the Wilson act, has removed this 
repugnancy, and placed imported liquors on the same 
footing as those “* produced ” in the State; and thus left 
State law free to act with like and equal ¢ffect upon 
both classes of liquors. The act directly delegates ro 
power to a State, but simply removes an impediment to 
the exercise of State power; and this it does by the ex- 
ercise of the commercial power of Congress. 

We confess that we have had doubts and difficulties 
upon the *‘ original package ” question as one of Consti- 
tutional law; yet, upon reflection, we have come to the 
conclusions above stated; and shall wait with interest 
to see how the Supreme Court of the United States set- 
tles the points in dispute. We have never had the sligbt- 
est doubt that the original decision of that Court, giving 
rise to this whole discussion of the ‘‘ original package” 
question, was entirely correct; and we presume that the 
Court will adhere to the principle Jaid down in that 
dc cision. 
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DR. GREGG’S THEORY OF THE PREACHER. 








THE Rev. Dr. David Gregg, the successor of Dr. Cuy- 
ler, and the recently instalied pastor of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, made ‘The 
Coming Minister” the theme of his opening sermon to 
that peuple, defining this minister to be a man who is 
‘called of God,” who is ‘‘a preacher of the Book” in the 
contents and relations set forth in the Book its If, who 
is always ‘‘a Christ preacher,” and who himself has ‘‘a 
burping faith and a pure character.” In respect to the 
minister as a preacher of Christ Dr. Gregg forcibly 
said: 

“A Bible preacher is always a Christ preacher. Christ 
is the center of the Book, and if a man preach the Book, 
he cannot escape from preaching Christ. . The most 
monstrous sham of all shams is a Christless, crossless ser- 
mon. It may have the stately march of a Juhnson in its 
style; it may have the transparent elegance of Robert 
Hall in its periods; it may have the majestic thunder-roll 
of Chalmers inits diction; it may be adorned with pvetic 
jewels and blaze with the fire of transcendent genius; it 
may be delivered with Demosthenic fervor and Tully like 
gracefulness; but if it be not evangelistic and Christic 
througb and through, io soul and body and spirit, it is 
mockery of humanity’s best nature and humanity’s deep- 
est necessities.’’ 

This truthful sentence has the ring of what Dr. Cuyler 
bas been accustomed to call ‘‘ the old-fashioned Gospel.” 
We exceedingly like the ring, and do not Ifke any new- 
fangled inventions, whether of science, philosophy or 
poetic genius, as asut stitute for this Gospel in the Chris- 
tian pulpit or anywhere else. It is ‘the Gospel of 
Christ,” and that only, that is “‘the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.” This Gorpel 
brings Christ to human view as the personal and divine 
Word incarnated in human flesh, and as the aioning 
Redeemer and Saviour of sinners. The theme is large 
enough and broad enough for all the purposes of the 
most elaborate and prolonged preaching, and sufficient- 





ly varied in its elements to meet all necessary demands, 
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Paul, referring to his state of mind when going to Cor- 
inth as a missionary and preacher of the Gospel, said of 
himself: ‘For I determined not to know anything 

"among you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” (I 
Cor, ii, 2.) **For we preach not ourselves,” said the 
Apostle, “ but Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your 
servants for Jesus’ sake.” (II Cor. iv, 5.) 

No minister can do better than to be strictly Pauline 
in what he thinks of. Christ, and Pauline in his manner 
of presenting Christ to the people, What men most 
need is a divine salvation from the power and the curse 
of sin; and this is just what is by God offered to them 
in the Gospel. The Gospel, as God bas given it in his 
holy Word, is good enough for anybody, and infinitely 
better than anything which man can substitute for it. 
Let the Christian pulpit arm itself with the full, deep, 
and spiritual knowledge of this Gospel, and then pour 
it forth with all its tenderness and power, as God's 
gracious remedy for lost man. This is the effective way 
of building up the Church and saving souls. It makes 
the Gospel persuasive. Every other theory of preaching 
is both a mockery and a sham, and virtually ignores the 
sublime nature and intent of the Gospel. There is no 
danger that the pulpit will be too thoroughly Christo- 
logical. The danger is in the opposite direction. Wel- 
come, Dr. Gregg. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION OR INDIAN WARS. 


THE subject of Indian education has been discussed in 
all its phases until the public have reached an agreement 
on the essential principles involved. It may now be 
assumed as established that the Indian is capable of civ- 
ilization, that education is essential to his preparation 
for citizenship, that it is the duty and the privilege of 
the Government to educate him, that provision should 
be made for giving to all Indian children of school age 
a common school, English and industrial education, 
and that this should be done as speedily as possible. 
All this is clearly demanded by the public sentiment of 
the country. 

Under the present administration’ of the Indian 
Bureau the Indian schools bave been brought to a de- 
gree of efficiency never before reached. Old buildings 
have been repaired and enlarged ani new ones have 
been constructed, a course of study has been devised 
and put into successful operation, a uniform series of 
text-books has been selected, the attendance has been 
largely increased, the morale of the teaching force great- 
ly elevated. The testimony of General Morgan, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, who has just returned from 
a ninety days’ tour of observation, of Dr. Daniel 
Dorchester, Superintendent of Indian Schools who has 
been almost continuously in the field for more than a 
year and a half, of Gencral Whiltlesey, Secretary of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners, and of Prof. C. C. 
Painter of the Indian Rights Association, both of whom 
have recently ‘returned from a visit of inspection, 
is explicit and emphatic as to the great improvement 
that has been wrought in the Government schools, their 
present satisfactory condition and the hopeful outlook 
for the future. 

Ia some cases, as in that of the Osages, Kiws, Pon- 
cas, Otoes, Pawnees, and some other emaller tribes, al- 
most every available child of suitable age is now in 
school and within a comparatively short period there 
will be in tnese tribes a new generation of English- 
speaking people with scarcely a vestige of the Indian 
tongue or Indian customs remaining. But in many 
cther instances, notably among the Navajos, Pimas, 
Apaches, and others, the great mass of the children are 
yet unprovided with any proper school facilities and 

are growing up in ignorance, superstition and barbar- 
ism, making little progress and with little hope of im- 
provement, What has already been accomplished for 
other tribes should be done for these. There can be no 
good reason given for delaying the work. 

Commissioner Morgan in his supplemental report on 
Indian education estimated that after suitable provision 
nas been made in the way of buildings, etc., it would 
r quire for the education of 15,000 boarding pupils and 
6,600 day pupils, an annual expenditure of a little more 
than $8,000,000. Huis estimate is so moderate that there 
should be no hesitation in pushing the appropriations 
for Indian schools year by year until that sum is reached. 

The tollowing table exhibits the annual appropria- 
tions made by the Government since the fiecal year 1877 
for the support of Indian schools: 
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From this it will be seen that from the year 1877, when 
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the present system of Indian education was inaugurated, 
up to 1885, there was a steady and large annual increase 
in the amounts appropriated; and that, after a check in 
the advance, there was a very hopeful increase last year 
of thirty-five per cent. over the preceding year, bringing 
the appropriation for the year ending June 30th, 1892, 
up to more than $1,800,000. There is every reason why 
there should be a like increase in the appropriation for 
the year ending June 30th, 1892. The Indian Office is 
prepared to use economically and efficiently the addi- 
tional amount estimated for, and should have it. 

The present excitement among the Sioux in Dakota, 
attended as it has bzen by the expenditure of millions of 
dollars necessary for moving troops and preparing for a 
winter campaign, emphasizes the urgent necessity of 
continuing the work of education until such excitement, 
expense and bloodshed will be impossible. There is no 
other possible solution of the indian question except 
that of ceasing to grow savages, and substituting for a 
generation of turbulent aliens a new generation of Eng- 
lish-speaking, industrious, thrifty young Americans 
educated in American schools. 
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PROTECTION AND INTERNATIONAL ETHICS. 


AN esteemed member of the Bar has written us saying 
that some weeks ago we laid it down as a “ principle of 
national action that the law-makers of one nation were 
not called upon to consider the effect of their action 
upon the people of other nations.” This principle is 
contrary, he thinks, to good morals. It would, he 
affirms, *‘ justify the re-opening of the slave trade; it 
would justify the opium infamy of England; it is in 
direct contradiction of the golden rule.” He further 
quotes Chancellor Kent against us, as follows: 

“ We ought not to separate the science of public law 
from that of ethics, nor encourage the dangerous sugges 
tion that governments are not so strictly bound by the ob- 
ligations of truth, justice and humanity, in relation to 
other powers as they are in the management of their own. 
local concerns. States or bodies politic, are to be con- 
sidered as moral persons.”’ 

We certainly have no quarrel with the weighty words 
of the great American jurist. No journal has empha- 
sized more strongly then THE INDEPENDENT the obliga- 
tions of truth, justice and humanity in international 
relations. Nor have we ever laid it down as a principle 
that the law-makers of one nation are not called upon to 
consider the ¢ffects of their legislation upon the people 
of other nations. Far form it. It would be a grave im- 
peachment of our intelligence as well as our morality, if 
we had. 

What we said had solely to do with our Tariff legisla- 
tion. Weclaimed the right for our law-makers to fix 
our own schedules of rates without regard to the effect 
on the producers of other countries. There is no injus- 
tice to other nations in’thiz. The tariff is one of 
*-our own local concerns,”* as Caancellor Kent calls 
them. There is no recognized system of law or 
ethics, national or imternational, which requires us 
to surrender our market to foreign producer:; or 
forbids us to develop our own productions because 
in doing so we shall require less from other na- 
tions and therefore compel foreign producers to decrease 
the volume of their business, We are not robbing other 
nations in monopolizing our own market. The McKin- 
ley law may mean loss of employment cr lower wages 
to workingmen abroad, and thus disturb temporarily 
the equilibrium of the labor market. But workingmen 
are free to come to this country to reap the great advan- 
tages to be bad here. If we raised our Tariff and then 
shut our doors to them and were selfish in our prosper- 
ity, cur policy might be impeached. But it is not so. 

We are not called upon to legislate for the working- 
men of any other country, any more than we are called 
upon to legislate in defense of the Jews in Russia or 
Germany. Weare a nation with our own responsibili- 
ties, and among the mest important of these responsi- 
bilities is the development of our own resources, and 
the protection and elevation of our own workinzmen. If 
other countries reject our policy and think a different 
policy better adapted to their circumstances, we have 
no quarrel with them. We ask for no more liberty for 
ourselves than we are willing to concede to others. Our 
protective policy has, as we believe, helped mightily to 
make our workingmen the most intelligent, the most 
skillful, the most prosperous, the most contented on the 
face of the earth, and in adhering to it, we simply 
follow the dictates of wisdom and experience, and do 
no injustice to ocher nations. 

Moreover, we are so strongly convinced that our 
policy is wise and just and humane that we shall not 
only not object to its adoption by other nations, but we 
earnestly commend it tothem. Itis a question for each 
nation to settle for itself. England believes that Free 
Tradeis best for hér own interests, We do not quarrel 
with her on this account. We do not eharge her with 
lack of ** truth, justice and humanity.” We may think 
it would be better for her poorer classes if she had a 
Protective Tariff; but we are content to let her be the 
judge 2s to what is the best course to pursue. If she be- 
lieves that she is safely possessed of her own market, 
and that Free Trade opens many foreign markets to her, 

















she is right emrough, perhaps, in her policy. But when 
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she asks us to open wide the doors of our market to her 
productions, we simply say, No, thank you; our own in- 
terests are involved, and they must not be sacrificed to 
your commercial ambition, however worthy that ambi- 
tion may be. 





Cditorial Uotes. 


ALTHO this issue bears date of December 25th, it will 
generally be read after Christmas Day, and so comes inter- 
mediate between our Christmas and New Year’s issues. 
We add four pages to the ordinary thirty two, and give 
them in part to “Old and Young,” and in part to book 
reviews. The poets of the week are Gertrude Hall, William 
Sharp, W. W. Campbell, and Thomas Dunn English. 
Edward Everett Hale’s Christmas story is concluded, and 
other Christmas stories are by Julie M. Lippmann and 
F. S. Mines. Dr. Hale briefly reviews the year which 
closes; Dr. Spear gives an account of his own experience 
in Bible study; another paper from Thomas De Quincey’s 
“Suspiria De Profundis” is on the Solitude of Childhood; 
President Gates, of Amherst, has some questions to ask the 
sons of the Pilgrims; Dr. Cuyler has.one of his useful re- 
ligious articles, ‘‘Counting the Cost’’; Professor Sidgwick, 
of Cambridge University, England, asks help from every- 
body in the study of Hallucinatiens; Dr. Remensnyder 
makes a criticism ef the International Lessons; Professor 
Messmer offers an answer to Mr. Lea’s question whether 
there isa Roman Cathelic Church; Mrs. A. M. Gardiner 
describes the midnight Christmas service at the Madeleine, 
Kate Foote has her usual Washington Letter; Miss Ward 
offers miscellaneous Art Notes; Dr. Badley describes a 
Modei Mission in India; and Edmund Collins discourses 
about Singing Mice. We must refer the reader to the pa- 
per for other signed and editorial articles which make this 
an issue rich in variety aud value.. 





THE appointment last week of Pat. Divver, as one of the 
Police Justices of this city, has been the subject of a good 
deal of moralizing in the daily press. The Tribune says, 
if Mayor Grant had “instituted a search for the unfittest 
mao in all this vast city to exercise the immense power 
over crime and criminals that a Police Justice possesses ’”’ 
he could not have succeeded better. It adds: 

“Here is a vulgar, illiterate, ginmill-keeper, by his very pro- 
fession a breeder of vice and a maker of criminals, as ignorant 
of the law as a kangaroo, whose saloons are the hanging-out 
places of gamblers and sharpers, elevated to the bench of that 
court wherein all the virtue and charity and wisdom of which 
man is capable would often be severely tested! Could anything 
be more shameful or more disgusting?” 


This does not pat the case too mildly. But there are two 
facts which ought to be taken into consideration in decid- 


‘ing where the blame should rest. Every voter in the recent 


election knew what sort of man Mayor Grant was. His 
record was before them, and 1t was anything but a good 
record. There was a splendid opportunity to put the af- 
fairs of the City into clean and competent hands. But the 
majority deliberately chose Tammany’s candidates and 
would not have the People’s candidates. Plenty of decext 
men gave their votes for Grant- Upon them, therefore, a 
good share of the responsibility for the city’s shame must 
rest. ‘The other fact is this: Divver had strong recommen- 
dations. It may seem incredible, but it is true that Re- 
corder Smyth, Mr. J. Edward Simmons, a bank president, 
Mr. F. B. Thurber and Mr. J. J. O’Donohue, all of them 
reputable and prominent citizens, urged the Mayor to ap- 
poiaot to an important office the man characterized by the 
Tribune asa ** vulgar, illiterate ginmill-keeper,’”’ by the 
Herald as the “‘ toughest kind of raw material to make a 
Police Justice of,’ and by the World as ‘‘a saloon keeper, 
a politician of a small and unworthy sort.’ Not since 
Mayor Hewitt vouched for District Attorney Fellows asa 
man of *“‘simple Christian life ’’ have such singular testi- 
monials been given to anybody. The Mayor has simply 
done what these influential citizens have asked him to do. 
Weare glad he published their letters. They ought to share 
with him the shame and blame ot these appointments. 
New York City is really ina very bad way. 


THE Civil Rights lew of Michigan provides that all per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of that State “shall be entitled 
to full and equal accommodations, advantages, facilities 
and privileges of inns, restaurants and eating-houses re- 
gardiess of color or race,” and declares that any person 
who shall violate this provision shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor. The Supreme Court of that State, con- 
struinpg this statute in the case of Ferguson v. Gies, held 
“that a restaurant-keeper who refuses to serve a colored 
person with refreshments ina certain part of his restaurant, 
for no o.her reason than that ’e was colored, is civilly lia- 
ble, in damages, tho he offera to serve him by setting a 
table in a more private part of the house.’’ Judge Morse, 
in stating the opinion of the court, wisely said: 

“The prejudice against association in public places with the 
Negro, which does exist, to some extent, in all communities, 
less now than formerly, is unworthy of our race; and it is not 
for the courts to cater to or temporize with a prejudice which 
isnotonly not humane, but unreasonable. Nor snall I ever be 
willing to deny to any mam any rights and privileges that belong 


in law to any other man, simply because the Creator colored © 


him differently from others, or made him less handsome than 
others, for sometbing that he could not help in the first instance, 
or ever afterward remove by the best of life and human con- 
duct... . The man who goes, either by himself or with his fam- 
ily, into a public place, must expect to meet and mingle with 
all classes of people. He cannot ask, to suit his caprice, or 
prejudice, or social views, that this or that man shall be ex- 
cluded, because he does not wish to associate with them.” 
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This is good sense in every word of it; and when white 
people have the good sense to practice this good sense, the 
so-called ** race question” will be settled according to the 
ruleof yood sense. ~ 


WHILE we do not. always agree with the Herald of thie 
city in all thatit says, we give our unqualified app: oval of 
its recent utterance to the following effect: 

“We have heard a good deal of nonsense in connection with 

the Negro. Our simple auty is to give him a square chance, 
make no law which will either discriminate in bis favor or 
against him, and then let hin alone. He doesn’t need to be 
petted or sympathized with or patted onthe back. Let him have 
a fair show, and after that his fate is in his own hands. If he 
can run ahead of the white manin any department of industry, 
all right; if he lags behind, that is his business. Under the Con- 
stitution it’s a free country for everybody. Securein that kind 
of freedom, the black man will go up or down according to the 
stuff that he is made of.” 
All this means that colored people should have the full en- 
joyment of all their rights as secured to them by the funda- 
mental law of ‘the land, just asif they were white people, 
without any regard to “ race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.”” More than this they cannot.ask from the 
law, and less than this is injustice tothem. Let them be 
treated simply as men, at the polls and elsewhere and that 
will be the end of the race ques’ ion. 





THE resvlutions in regard to the late Mr. Justice Miller, 
adopted by the Bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, were last week presented to the Court by Attorney 
General Miller, who paid a just and graceful tribute to the 
memory of the distinguished jurist. Chief-Justice Fuller, 
in responding to these resolutions, referred briefly to the 
history of the deceased Judge, and in conciusion, said: 

“ His opinions, some seven hundred in number, were marked 

by strength of diction, keen sense of justice. and undoubting 
firmness of conclusion. He had that true, level instinct which 
qualified him to arrive at the very right of a cause, and to apply 
settled principles to its proper disposition; while to courage was 
joined an integrity and simplicity that always commanded 
respect and generally carried conviction.” » 
The resolutions were ordered to be recorded in the minutes 
of the Court. The death of Mr. Justice Miller makes a 
large vacancy in that tribunal; and the question that re- 
lates to his successor is certainly one of grave importance. 
We suggest to the President the wisdom of applying the 
principle of promotion in filling this vacancy, and looking, 
in the first instance at least, to the lower courts of the 
United States for the proper incumbent of the office. A 
competent man ought to be found among the Circuit and 
District Judges of the United States, some of whom have 
already acquired a national reputation by reason of emi- 
nent ability. 


WE go to press too early to receive the result of the 
Kilkenny Election, but not too early to know that the 
tide which set so strong at first in favor of Mr. Par- 
nell has turned, He has on his side the roughs and the 
public-house keepers, and he has against him the substan- 
tial citizens and the priests. At first his oppovents had to 
dodge through the crowds for their lives; now it is Par- 
nell himself and his few supporters that get the jeers or 
worse in the big crowds, or, what they like less, that do not 
get the crowds at all. A regular Irish campaign and elec- 
tion, of the hottest sort that Kilkenny can provide, with 
black-thorns in plenty, and some mud and lime, will, we 
presume, end in the election of Sir Pope Hennessy aud the 
defeac of the Parnell candidate. Now that the opponents 
of Mr. Parnell have begun to find that ridicule will 
tell, and to call his adherents “‘ Kittyites,” aud to put the 
Church against him, as the Catechism against the “‘ Kitty- 
chism,”’ we may be sure that the tide is setting strong the 
other way. Ireland is aot any more inclined to admire 
adultery in a political leader than England is. 


.... The Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, has been trying 
to name the thirteen Presbyterian branches in this coun- 
try which the Census Office has found, and this is as far as 
it can go: = 

“1, The Presbyterian Church, North; 2, The Presbyterian 
Church, South; 3, The United Presbyterian Church; 4, The 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church; 5, Reformed Presbyterian 
Church (Covenanters); 6, Reformed Presbyterian Church (Gen- 
eral Synod); 7, Associate Reformed Church of the South; 8, 
Associate Reformed Synod of New York; ¥ The Associate 
Synod of North America; 10, The Free Presbyterian Synod.” 
We can do better than that. The last-named is not, we 
believe, now in existence. But see what The Presbyterian 
has omitted: The Welsh Calvinistic Church; the Colored 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church; the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church (Pittsburgh Presbytery); and the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church (Fulton’s branch). There are four 
branches, at least, of the Reformed Presbyterians. 


.... We find we have somewhat misapprehended one 
point in Governor Tillman’s Inaugural Message. He does 
not recommend that the University of South Carolina be 
entirely annihilated and its property sold; be recommends 
that wnat he calls the‘‘ University System” be abolished, 
and that the agricultural department with allits belong- 
ings be transferred to the Clemson School; but that the 
old South Cardlina College, which is a part of the Univer- 
sity, be supported with a liberal annual appropriation. 
This is a matter of policy which does not indicate, appar- 
ently, any hostility to public education. It is only curious 
that while he is willing to give an appropriation of $30,000 
for this white college, and to have provision made by 
which over a $100,000 shall go to Clemson for a white agri- 
cultural college, he desires to reduce the little appropria- 
tion that goes to Claflin University (colored) as soon as the 
appropriation of $7,500 which will go to it from the Gov- 
ernment for agricultural colleges becomes available. 


....One of our oldest friends, in reuewing his subscrip- 
tion, writes us: 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


EO 


over the earth—a time which seems not very distant—TaE INDE- 
PENDENT will be issuing its numbers as usual, and that it will 
publish a good rousing ‘ Millenial Morning number.’” 

We like the suggestion and will try to rememberit. We 
are always glad to receive suggestions or criticisms from 
our readers. We will consider them, and accept or reject 
them according to our very best judgment. 


.... Let us make cordial acknowledgmert of the heroism 
of Policeman Foley, of this city, who, in trying to arrest a 
giant Italian engaged in a drunken brawl, received his 
death wound. Tho his skull was crushed by a cleaver 
hurled against him by his brutish assailant, he grappled 
with him andclung tohim witha death grip until help 
arrived, and then he fell to the floor unconscious. Poor 
Foley when told that his wound was mortal said he could 
not die; he had a wife and two children depen¢ent on him. 
We are glad of the later assurance that he will recover. 


.. -The Commission of which Mr. Andrew H. Green, of 
this city, is chairman, will report to the next Legislature 
of this State a plan for the consolidation of the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn and the adjacent territory, in- 
cluding Staten Island, into one great municipality. This 
is a big idea, and one that is entirely practicable, and that 
would, if put into practice, promote the interests of all the 
parties directly concerned, and be of advantage to the 
whole country. We have no doubt that in the end such 
consolidation will become a fact. 


....Judge Cowing, contrary to the opinion of District 
Attorney Fellows, thinks ‘that Moloney, Dempsey, and De 
Lacey, the ‘‘ boodle’”’ exiles who fled to Canada and then 
came back when they thought it safe to doso, had better 
be tried on the indictments against them, and fixed the 
third Monday in January for taking up these cases. This 
will make business for the new District Attorney De 
Lancey Nicoll, who will then have entered on the duties of 
his office. 


..--[t is seid that Vassar, Smith and Wellesley Colleges 
have decided to give their pupils instruction in the domes- 
tic science or art of housekeeping. This is one of the use- 
fal arts, and no young woman should be regarded as hav- 
ing her education completed until she is properly trained 
in this art. She certainly is not fit to bea wife unless she 
understands housekeeping. To know how to dress and 
stuff a turkey or make a good apple dumplingis important 
for every housekeeper. We all vote aye. 


.... The exhibit which Irishmen are just now making of 
themselvesin Ireland is not calculated to promote the 
cause of Home Rule among Scotchmen and Englishmen, 
without whose support it can never succeed in the British 
Parliament. There is a great lack of good sense and rea- 
sonable self-control] on their part; and Parnell! himself 
seems to have lost all the brains he ever had. Nothing is 
plainer than that he is a doomed man. 


....Some time ago a correspondent, speaking of the 
habits of the Presidents in composing their messages, re- 
ferred to ex-President Hayes as depending a great deal on 
the help of his private secretary for the composition of his 
messages. This statement was based on an error. Ex- 
President Hayes was a fluent and voluminous writer, -nd 
few Presidents have prepared so large a portion of there 
messages with their own pen as he. 


....There are important advantages in giving during 
one’s litetime, as compared with giving by will, to take ef- 
fect only after one is dead, that make the former the best 
mode of giving, and that do not at the same time supersede 
or exclude the latter method. Every one should do all the 
good he can with his property while be is living; and one 
way to do so is to be a liberal giver to good causes, as the 
Lord hath prospered bim. 


...-Mr,. Parnell, in one of his speeches, characterized 
bis opponents among the Irish Nationalists as ‘* miserable 
gutter sparrows whom he had pulled out of obscurity and 
given a better chance than he gave himself.”’ It is evident 
that Mr. Parnell’s selfishness and angry passions have run 
away with his sense. He is taking the worst possible 
course for himself—a disgraced, ruined man. 


.... We are glad to see that the Charleston, S. C., News 
and Courier protests against the reduction of the appro- 
priation by the State of South Carolina of $5,000 to Claflin 
University (colored), as proposed by Governor Tillman. 
This is all the State appropriates for the normal and higher 
education of the Negroes, while it gives twenty times as 
much for the higher education of whites. 


.... The Czar of Russia, in giving advice to his eldest son, 
who was about to set out on his *‘ globe-trotting”’ expedi- 
tion, directed him to practice the largest kind of freedom 
and liberality in his expenditures, as this would attract at- 
tention and make him popular. This is one way of ‘‘ boom- 
ing” royalty. Who really pays the bills of this royal prod- 
igality? That’s the question. 


..-A bank teller in Paterson, repeatedly bavirg been 
warned not to bet on horse races,and not heeding the 
warping wus at last discharged; and then a very consider- 
erable shortage was found in his accounts. The proper 
course was to discharge him the moment his betting prac- 
tice was discovered. Such bank tellers are not to be trust- 
ed for even a day. 


...-The trials of book makers in Elizabeth, N. J., have 
resulted in many convictions and the imposition of heavy 
fines. Some of the daily papers say it will be ruinous to 
racing associations. We hopeit will be. Race-tracks are 
not a necessary convenience of civilization; and if they can- 
not exist without organizing gambling clubs they had bet- 
ter go. 


.... The death of General Terry, last week, at New Haven, 
ends the career of one who, tho- not educated as a soldier, 
made a brilliant record for himself during the War of the 





“I hope that when the glorious morn of the millenium shines 
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for the capture of Fort Fisher. He was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, but gave up his profession and became a soldier. 


.... When twonations havea difficulty with each other 
which they cannot adjust by direct diplomacy, then, ac- 
cording to the judgment of modern civil'zation, they 
should agree to refer the matter to peaceful arbitration. 
This is in.measureably better than war, which settles 
nothing but a mere question of brute force. 


.... The Bankers’ Magazine says that ‘* November, 1890, 
will be remembered in the financial and commercial world 
as the date of the nearest approach to, or escape from, a 
general panic the world has ever seen, or during the nine- 
teenth century at least.”” The country came very near 
such a panic, and just escaped it. 


....What is the frnitfulness of careful and persistent 
Bible study pursued for the purpose of knowing God’s will, 
is admirably described in Dr. Spear’s story of his experi- 
ence, told to our readers at our request. It is an article 
worth reading twice, and ought to stir up others by 
theusands to similar study. 


...-Governor Hill has announced himself as a free coin 

age man “‘under a proper international ratio.”’ He evi- 
dently hopes to draw toward him the silver Democrats in 
aid of his Presidential boom, and in this way head off Mr. 
Cleveland, whose course on the silver question does not 
please these Democrats. 


....-Emin Pasha is already giving his German employers 
trouble, in consequence of which Baron Wissman has re- 
called him for disobeying orders; but it is thought the 


self willed httle man will made for Wadelai. Those who 
thought Stanley’s jadgment of the Pasha prejudiced, will 
now see that he had a most difficult man to deal with. 


....-The members of Congress would do well to under- 
stand that it is not a lack of currency, but a want of con- 


fidence in respect to its permanent goodness, that just now 
afflicts the country, and that no remedy will seally meet 
the case unless it secures and restores this confidence. 


....Parnell, who has been acting on the theory of rule or 
ruin, will achieve the ruin part of the theory in respect to 


himself. with no little damage to the cause of Irish Home 
Rule. He is already virtually a dead man, as the conse- 
quence of gross immorality and a bad temper. 


Our contract with our readers at the beginning of 
the year required us to issue fifty-two numbers of thirty- 
two pages each. We have done this; and we have given 


extra pages enough to make nearly seven additional com 
plete uumbers. ‘ 


...-Of the 128 members-elect of the Assembly of this 
State, 82 have already served in the Leyislature. If the 


Assembly does not make a good record for itself, it will not 
he for the want of experience in the majority of its mem- 
rs. 


.... We very much regret that we were obliged to delay 
the article by Prof. S. J. Messmer, which was sent us as 


soon as Mr. Lea’s article appeared, but for which we could 
not immediately tind room, 


.... The article which we publish this week by President 
Gates, of Amherst College, formed a portion of an address 
given by him last week at the dinzer of the Boston Con- 
gregational Club on * Forefathers’ Day.”’ 

...-The House does itself great credit in passing so 
speedily the re apportionment bill. The Democrats recog- 
nized its fairness and strongly supported it. 

.... With our next issue we begin the New Year. Good- 
by, 1890. Sorry for all shortcomings, Welcome, 1891. We 
will try todo better. May it be a year of achievement in 


every right direction, and a ‘“‘Happy New Year” to a 
thousand million people! ; 








THE baptism of Jesus by Jobn the Baptist, forms the 
point of transition from the preparatory ministry of the 


latter to the public ministry of the former. Then it was 
tbat John began to * decrease” and pass out of notice, and 
that Jesus, the hitherto retired and comparatively unknown 
— at Nazareth, began to attract the attention of the 
people. 


...One of the fearful features of all sin consists in the 
fact that every sinful action which one does, naturally dis- 
poses him to do another like action. Thus the case goes 
from bad to worse, at each step of the progress becomin 
worse, until final and absolute ruin is the result. The self- 
perpetuating and self intensifying power of sin is written 
upon the experience of the human race. 


..--’' The wrath of man,’”’ we are told in the Bible, 
“worketh not the righteousness of God.” (James i, 20.) 
One who isin the state of wrath, and acts as the excited 
passion disposes him to act, will be quite certain to do that 
which is not right in the sight of God, and may do that 
which he will have occision to regret all his life. Mere 
wrath is a very poor guide to human conduct. 


....[t should never be forgotten that Christ acted by his 
own choice, subject to no necessity other than that whick 
was self-imposed, when he came into this world to save 
sinners, and in a)] that he did and suffered on earth to pro- 
vide for their salvation. He was voluntary in the whole 
work from beginning toeud. Such a stupendous sacrifice 
as the one he made was never made before. His philan- 
thropy is divine. 


....If men would thoughtfully recognize the fact that 
all the blessings which they enjoy in this life, in reality 
come from God who is the good and gracious giver of them 


all, they would see more occasions for gratitude, aod much 
fewer occasions for complaint. The copstant amplitude 
of God’s goodvess to men is among the reasons why they 
so little appreciate it. They receive the favor, and forget 
to thank the Giver. 


....Xenocrates, when meeting the reproaches of others 
with a profound silence, was asked why he alone was silent; 
and, he replied: *‘ Because I have sometimes had occasion 
to regret that I have spoken, never that I was silent.” 


To say nothing in the way of roy to the sepenecnes of 
others is sometimes the wisest and best thirg that ore can 





Rebellion. Congress passed a resolution thanking him 


sibly do. Silence in the appropriate circumstances, is 
mpressive eloquence, 
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Ucligions Sutelligence. 
THE METHODIST LAY VOTE ON WOMEN. 


RETURNS of the vote of the laity of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on thesquestion whether women shall be eli- 
gible as delegates to the General Conference, are now com- 
ing in by districts. By the courtesy of presiding elders, 
who have by our request filled out blanks furnished by us, 
with the vote of the districts, we are enabled to present 
herewith the vote in many districts. By direction of the 
General Conference the votes of the churches in every dis- 
trict are to be sent to the Presiding Elder, by whom they 
are to be reported to the Annual Conference to which he 
belongs. 
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District. Conference. No. of Chs- ror, Ag'st. 
Maryville ........ — mavaanier ned ° 48 | ae oS) 
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| ee South Kansas........ 827 14 
Sere Northwest Swedish.12 out of 18 235 219 
ST 0k cccmsiie’ Central Ohio......... 25 charges 1,194 292 
eo nan eden ~ we ah iehotare ~ 1,085 188 
Hastings............ PEs cs ccccecce ; 867 76 
UIs 0s sc cs cece N. Nebraska...... 410 88 
See ee | ee Se 6 =0©=«107 
Big Rapids......... ae eee ah 1d = 196 
CR isikcs itinsos sens Blue Ridge........... 5 charges 108 16 
Grand Forks....... i NR. cacncasase- Wh 4a Re 

Total, 156 districts, 71 conferences .............- 86,208 54,115 


PUN Eis nna s< kcteredbe cowsapve cocemee 


These returns indicate a total vote of 142 322 im 156 dis 
tricts representing 71 conferences. The majority in favor 
of the admission of women is 30,096. Last week it was 
16,614 in a total of 102,286 in 112 districts. The majority is, 
therefore, it will be seen, constantly increasing. 











THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION AND SABBATH 
OBSERVANCE. 


BY W. J. R. TAYLOR, D.D., 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN SABBATH UNION. 








THE American Sabbath Union has received nearly five 
bundred petitions to the World’s Columbian Commission, 
requesting that the World's Fair at Chicago in 1893 shal] 
be closed on every Sabbath during its continuarce. Most 
of these petitions were sent to the secretaries at Chicago in 
time for the late meeting of the Commissioners. Since 
then many more have been received, which will be duly 
forwarded. These, however, are only a part of sian lar pe- 
titious that have been transmitted through other channels 
to the Commission. Action upon the subject has been 
deferred until the Committee on Terms of Admission shall 
report, when the whole matter will be open for a hearing 
before its final decision. Meanwhile there will be time 
avd motives for increasivg activity for Sunday closing 
among all friends of the Lord’s Day throughout the Re- 
public. 

The documents rent to the American Sabbath Union are 
from all of the United States excepting only five—viz., 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, Montana and Ne 
vada. These States have been or will be also heard from 
before the question is determined. 

The characteristics of the petitions are varied. They 
uniformly express the convictions, de-ires, protests and 
pleadings of all classes of American citizens whom they 
represent by their personal signatures or by the autaorized 
collective action of ecclesiastical and other bodies with 
whicb they are connected. Some of them are from single 
individuals; many are from residents of far-off villages and 
rural communities; someare from men of businers, who 
are at the head and the employés of large financial, man- 
ufacturing and commercial institutions. They come from 
faculties and students of colleges, universities and theo- 
logical seminaries, from State and local conventions of 
Sunday school workers, societies of Christian Endeavor, 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
King’s Sons and King’s Daughters. They bring the records 
of the rising and naanimous votes of many Christian con- 
gregations, the remonstrances and appeals of ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies,.of nearly all Protestant denominations, trom 
church sessions, coasistories and committees, presbyteries, 
classes, conferences, synods and general assemblies, and the 
great representative societies, like the American Board 
that have spoken out freely for their immense constitu- 
epcies. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
through its Sabbath Observance Department, has secured 
thousands of signattires from many places. Nearly all of 
these appzals are distinctly based upon the universal and 
perpetual obligation of the Fourth Commandment, upon 
the saviour's teachings, aud other biblical declarations 
respecting Sabbath observance and desecration. They are 
remarkable for their multiform, careful, candid and calm 
presentation of the reasons and motives for closing the 
Exposition oo Sunday. Coming from so many religious 
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denominations and from all parts of the United 
States they are entirely free of sectarian and sec- 
tional character. They present the highest moral, patri- 
otic, social and legal reasons. Tbey plead their cause in 
the light of our history, our civil institutions, our popular 
government; and especially for the reason that the Amer- 
ican Christian Sabbath has been the acknowledged pro- 
tertor of our mora! standing among the nations. 

They claim the respect of the Commiesioniers for the laws 
of Illinois and of every State that bas any Sabbath laws, 
and they plead the rights of the employés and exhibitors 
of the Exposition to their Sunday rest and privileges. 
They urge the great examples of the clusing of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia, in 1876, and of other 
American expositions, and nearly all of the seventeen hun- 
dred Eoglish speaking exbibitors who refused to uncover 
their exhibits at the Paris Exposition in 1889. Many of 
them protest very earnestly against the inevitable aliena- 
tion of multitudes of the Christian people of this land, 
from the patronage of the Exposition if it shall be opened 
op the Lord’s days. They beg the Commissioners to pre- 
vent the local desecration and disturbance of Chicago and 
the surrounding country by the disorders, debauchery and 
crimes which are sure to come with the excursion boats 
and trains from near and afar on every Lord’s Dag. They 
deelare against the national and international disgrace of 
the illegal sanction of the Continental Sunday holiday, by 
the Commissioners who hold the trast of the Exposition to 
be administered, not at the will cf the greedy, godless and 
foreign multitudes who are demanding the Sunday open- 
ing, but for the welfare, peace and prosperity of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

These petitions voice the best public sentiment of our 
entire population. They demand only what is right and 
what will injure no personal or public interests. They 
reach out beyond all the managers, employés, exbibitors 
and others who are to be connectea with the Exposition, to 
the working classes on railways, steamers and in maby 
other employments who would be yoked to the Sunday 
toils of the entiresix months of the Fair. 

Tbis American Republic cannot afford to sacrifice its 
character, reputation and influence among all nations by 
inviting them to uoite with it in the violation of our own 
Sabbath laws, which are inwrought with our history and 
institutions and embodied in our religious life. We plead 
therefore for Sunday closing at the Exposition for the sake 
of the multitudes who from all lands will come to study 
our customs, usages and laws, our family and social life, 
our moral and religious character, and the condition and 
destiny of our Government. With all these the American 
Christian Sabbath is indissolub!y related as a type and 
monument, a symbol and promise of our nationa) origin 
and preservation, of which the Columbian Exposition 








plead the great event which this Exposition is to com- 
memorate—the Providential discovery of the New World 
by the Providential Man, whose search for it was su- 
premely inspired by his prophetic vision of a vast Christian 
realm, of which he took possession in the name and at the 
foot of the Cross of that *‘Son of Man who is Lord of the 
Sabbath,” and to whom this Republic owes its freedem and 
its faith. 

Let the work of petitioning go on until the Columbian 
Commission shall hear from every part of tbe country. 
The American Sabbath Uaion, 23 Park Row, New York 
City, will be pleased to receive and transmit to the au- 
thorities at Chicago all that are sent it. 
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DENOMINATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN MAINE. 


BY MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D.D. 











A VERY important meeting, as regards the Lord’s work 
in Maine, bas just been held in tbat seat of historic memo- 
ries, Bowdoin College. It appears that the Rev. C. S. Cum- 
mings, of Rockland, bad been appointed by bis Conference 
of the Methodist body to represent it at the last session of 
the General Conference of the Congregationalists in Maine. 
Being unable to attend, he addressed a letter te the Con- 
ference, which, besides presenting the customary fraternal 
greetings, also called attention to the destitute condition of 
large portions of the State in respect to religious instruc- 
tion, and offered some suggestions in remedy. Asa result, 
the Conference appointed a delegation to consult with 
similar delegations from other bodies, and arrange for con- 
certed action. With his customany zeal, tempered with 
prudence, President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, as a mem- 
ber of this delegation, issued invitations to representative 
denominational leaders in the State to meet in informal 
conference for discussion of these important issues. In re- 
sponse to the call, the following bretbren assembled at Me- 
morial Hall, on the College grounds, at three o’clock, Mon- 
day, December 15th: 

The Rev. Dr. A. T. Dunn, State Secretary, Waterville; 
Pres. A. W. Small, D.D., Pbh.D., of Colby University; and 
the Rev. Dr. Burrage, of Portland, of the Baptists. 

Deacon &£. B. Wade, of Dover; the Rev. O. W. Waldron: 
Dea. R. Deering, of Portland, respectively, President, Mis- 
sionary Secretary and Treasurer of the Free Baptist State 
Association; and the Rev. Dr. Martyn Summerbell, of 
Lewiston. 

The Rev. O. J. Hancock, Corinna, of the Christians. 

The Rev. Dr. J. KB. Adams, State Secretary, Bangor: 
Pres. W. DeW. Hyde, D.D., LL.D., of Bowdoin Coliege; 
the Rev. F. T. Bayley, Portland; and the Rev.S. D. Towne 
Bangor, of the Congregationalists. ; 

The Rev. C. S. Cummings, Rockland; the Rev. J. M. 
Frost, Portland; and the Rev. F. C. Haddock, Brunswick, 
of the Methodists. 

President Hyde called the Conference to order and stated 
the general object of the meeting; upon which the assem- 
bly organized by the election of President Hyde as Moder - 
ator and President Small as Clerk. 

After prayer by Dr. Sam merbell there followed a discus- 
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State. This interchange of views was of the friendliest 
character, and showed most clearly that a closer ¢0-opera- 
tion of the Chr stian people of the State is necessary, iv 
order to reach souls that, as matters pow stand, are desti- 
tute of evangelicalinsetructiop. Instances wee brought to 
light of wasteful denominational competition, while no less 
than seventy towns were cited, Which the last year were 
wholly destitute of Gvspel privileges. In a single town it 
was told that vingsy Protestant families resided, haviog 
some two hundred caildren, and yet no church service or 
Sunday-school. 

When the situation had been canvassed in a most 
thorouch way, brinziag ou" the facts and suggestions for 
relief, the subj-ct was put into the hands of a committee 
of five, one from each of the denominations represented. 
with President Small as Chairman, with instructions to 
report at 8:30 what action should be taken by the various 
Scare assemblies in the premises. 

Assembling after recess, the report was presented, dis- 
cuss d, and adopted as follows: 

We are glad to recognize the evident desire of the Evan- 
gelicul denominutions of the State ot Maine to do more 
effective work for their common Lord. We believe tbat 
tne Holy Spirit is moviog Christians toward the realiza- 
tion of our Master’s prayer, ‘* that they all may be une.” 
We realize, however, that, in part from lack of co opera 
tion in our cities and villages, large portions of the popu- 
lation are not reached by the Gospel, and that in some 
of the smaller towns there is wastetul expenditure otf 
energy in perpetuating needless denominational orgapi- 
z tions, while large numbers of people in the rural dis 
tricts are practically uoinfluenced by the Word of Life. 
We believe that it should be the aim of the several Evan- 
gelical Genominvatioos to so organize and dispose their re- 
s urces, that the largest possib’e area of our State should 
be provided with Gospel priv: leges, 

Iu order, txerefore, to the more speedy evangelization of 
the destitute portious of our State, we sugyest the follow- 
iog: 

1st. That in our juigment the churches in the cities and 
larger towns ouzhc to co operate according to the plans of 
the Evangelical Alliance, dr others of similar nature. 

21. That in our opinion the missionary work of our sev- 
eral devom'nations in Maine ought to be carried on in the 
same spiric of co operation. 

3d. That for the purpose of carrying out these principles 
we counsel as follows : 

I. Taat in case of churches, which are too feeble to main- 
tain an eff-ctive organization, the influence of the denom- 
inational mis-ionary societies should be exerted to induce 
co operation with some Evangelical body in the vicinity. 

If. That in case one of the Evangelical denominations 
begins work ia a destitute community, it should be left to 
develop that work without other denominational interfer- 
ence. 

lif That temporary suspension of church work by the 
denomination occupying a field should not be deemed suf 
ficent warraut for the ovcupancy of that field by another 
denomination. 

IV. Mhat the official representitives of our missionary 
organizations within the State sbould frequently consult 
together with a view to practical co-operation. 

V. [nas one denominations should appoint at their next 
anoual mectings four delegates exch, who shall meet at 
Waterville on the second Wednesday of October, 1891, or 
at such time and place as Ur. A. T. Daon shall designate. 
to confer towether as to ways ani means of co-operation iu 
accordance with the ab ve resolutions. 

4th That these resolu'ioos be publisbed in our denom- 
ins iona! papers and otfered to the con-iderativn of the. 
Scate organizations at theic next meetings. 

As to the beneticence and far reaching scope of the fore- 
gviog ac’ion, th-re is hardly need of speech. The fact that 
such a conference has been held, participated in by sucb 
representative men, and, after free-t ; ossible cm sultation, 
has taken a co-operative step of this kind matks an e1a ip 
the religious lile of the State. Weshall observe with great 
interest how the resolu ’ioos fare when tsey come before 
the State bodies. It is Cevoutly to be hoped that they will 
be ad pted and carried out in the spirit in which they are 
frimed; for they surely will commend themselves to al! 
who hive at heart the advance of the Master’s kingdom 
and the salvation of souls, now perishing from lack ot 
Gosoel privilege. 

LEWISTON, ME. 
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RECEPTION TO DR. GREGG. 








THE occasions for the interchange of Christian courte- 
sies are, in these years, many and varied The reception 
tendered Dr. David Gregg, as pastor of the Lafayette 
Aveaae Presbyterian Church, Breooklyo, last Thursday 
eveniug, disregarded conventional boutderies, and was a 
charming exponent of fraternal fellow-bip. 

Tn# first hour was given to per-oval greetings in the 
church parlors, which were set in palms and lilies. At 
8:20 o’clock the audience rcom of the cburch, with its 
complete circle of gaileries, was tilled with interested 
gests. An elaborate program, absorbing two full hours, 
repl-te with cordial welc»mes for the vew pastor, Dr. 
Gregg, and bearing the minor strata of tender pathos 
toward toe old pastor, the beloved Dr. Cuyler, proved the 
Wisdom «f the Committee of Arrangements. 

Tne Hon. W W. Goodrich was the prvsidiug officer 
Nioe ad iresses—iaterspersed with organ recital and vecal 
solos—+vere made hy Mr. Goodrich, Mr Johu N. Beach, 
Mr. Pani-l W. Mc Williams, D- R.S. Storrs Dr. Truman J. 
B.ckas, De. R R Meredith, Dr. Wesley R. Davis, Dr. I. 
L. Casler, and Dc. David Gregg. 

Dr. Scorrs paid a glowing tribute to Dr. Cuyler’s long 
pastorate of thirty yesrs, and said that to follow sach a 
man successfully would be itsown reward. 

Dr. Meredith referred to the fact of his participating in 
the services at the installation of Dr. Gregg at the Park 


nominational differences were inherent in the individual, 
and exhorted Dr. Gregg to “ take care of his Presbyteri- 
anism.” 

Dr. Davis, of the Dutch Reformed Church, said that he 
was present in an historical capacity, in behalf of the 
oldest church established in Long Island. He gave the 
old Saxon meaning of the word welcome—that it signi- 
fied thecomiog is well—literally the will-kommen. This 
was the pivot around which he lovingly portrayed the 
generous hearts of the people. 

Dr. Cuyler was then announced. He spoke a few words 
of the severance of the many ties that so long had bound 
him to this people. -Then laying his hand on the shoul- 
ders of Dr. Gregg, he exclaimed in strong voice and 
joyful tone: “‘Take your place before us, and go ahead.”’ 
Dr. Gregg stood until the long applause subsided, and 
tben in calm and measured sentences told how he had 
been called to Brooklyn, how his peoole in Boston placed 
*“ blocks ” in his way, and how, believing the call to be 
of God, he accepted the responsible trust. 

Dr. Gregg 13 in the vigor and strength of manhood; and 
if there 1s any prestige in a beginaing, his ministry in 
Brooklyn must be crowned with blessing. 


» 
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HISTORY OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN BOHEMIA. 


BY THE REV. ALBERT W. CLARK. 











THE “golden age’”’ of Bohemia closed with the disastrous 
hattle of the *‘White Mountain” in 1620. We are told that 
the ancient ‘‘Bohemian Brethren’ bad in their Chureb, 
before this date, sometbiag which, in spirit and purpose, 
corresponded to our ‘“* modern Sunday-school.’”’ America 
points with pride to Plymouth Rock and the eventful year 
of 1620, while the land of Huss remembers in tears that 
same dite and the fatal conflict of November8-b. The bit- 
ter persecution that followed nearly extinguished the 
light bere, and drove to violent death or crue} flight more 
than two-thirds of the population. 
Tae liberal-minded Joseph Ll granted, ia 1781, a lim'ted 
toleration. At that date a gvod'y number, toat had never 
heard the Gospel. exceptingin the family, father to son and 
son to grandchild, lefc the Citholic Churcao and declared 
themselves Protestants. The few Reformed and the Lu- 
theran churches that began here witn that date, sweeping 
iato their folds everything bearing the Protestant name, 
koew little or nothing of practical Sunday-school work. 
Uatil a recent date, anything called Sanday-school has 
been looked upon as an unwelcome foreign plant. Now, 
through the infiuence of Scotland and America, marked 
prejudice has been overcome and Bobemia will never part 
with her fifty and more Sshbath-schools, ail busy with 
the [uternational system of Bible study. 
In April, 1870, Dr. Cattell came to Prague, where, after 
delivering his special message from the American Presby- 
terian Churcb. he urged upon the few ministers whem he 
met the great importance of Sunday schools. 
At that date there were three such schools struggling 
agaimst great iodiff-rence. The one first founded ia 1864 
hy the late Pastor -chubert, has been far-reaching in itsin- 
fluence. At his home in Krabschitz, some miles north of 
Prague, the miss‘onaries of the American Board found, on 
he r arrival io 1872, asmall, almostiosigaificaoct, seminary 
for girls. The little feeble enterprise soon Jou:»d warm 
triends in America, avd in time asuitable building for this 
“Mt. Holyoke” of Bohemia was erected Y-vuny ladies 
trained here took to their various homes reports of Sunday- 
scbool work as seen in Krahschitz. 
Prejadice yielded very slowly, and the most of Bohemian 
Suoday schools h+ve been fouaded siace 1880, with which 
iate the present marke interest really bezan. 
It was in this year that Pastor Scaubrert was urged to 
orep tre a speci! add:es-, to be delivered at a conv: ntion 
where the sabject of Sunday-schouls was discussed. 
Ia this epe-ch, which [ afterward had printed and sent 
so all parts of Bobemia, he undermined the ex.sting preju 
dice agsimst Sunday-schools, as a foreign institution. 
“Your potato,” be said, “is a foreigner, and so is your 
coffee; but what nation now eats more pota oes an t drinks 
more coffee than the Bohemiin? Welcome this new Bible 
school, and it will soon bea friend beloved. At tais con- 
vention the missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. urged the 
importance of les-on-helps, and one of them aided with 
money and work ia prepariog the first papers of thi; class. 
Lesson papers were soon succeeded by valuable quarterly 
pampbl-ts on the International Lessons. Tbe Fou-eign 
Sunday school Association of Brooklyn, uoder Presideut 
Woodruff, now entered upon a successful “letter and ad 
vice campuign” in this part of Central Euroce. A most 
sugyestive tract on ** How to Start and Condact Sunday- 
scbools”? was, with belp from Brocklyn, now printed in 
Bobem‘an. Some ex.ellent hymnos and Sunday-school 
books were soon translated from Eaglish into Bohemian 
and published by this F.S8. S. A. 
In no part of Europe has the Association in question been 
more helpful than in Bohemia. Tbe American Bible 
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Street Church, Boston. He emphasized his Uelief that de- 


Society has not failed to-second the ¢fforts ot Mr. Wood- 
ruff. With the two organizations named it has been a 


can Board io this land bas been obliged to give up all 
work among Roman Cathoiic children, but bas liberty to 
instruct as it pieases the children actua'ly b: lupgiog to its 
Of these there are now five, with tweaty-seven 
out-stations, four hundred members, and one thousaud 


Meeting of Cin” 
cianati bave authorized the stateme.t ihat the ground of 
the opposition ot Germane to the proposal to »«dmit women 
tothe Generai Conference is, because they believe it to be 
contrary to the teaching of the Bible and of Nature, ard 
fear its probable effect upon the German work at home 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Southern Presbyterian Church now has three 
colored presbyteries. 





....-The baptisms in convection with the work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Rohilkund, [nd‘a, the past 
year number 4,916. 


... «The Ocean Grove Association reports receipts the past 


year of $136 000 and a surplus of $59,100. Over a thousand 


religious services were held. A new auditory is to be built 
to seat 10,000 


....Miss Kate Drexel, pow Sister Catherine, is to found 
and endow the order of ‘The Sisters of the Holy Sacra- 
ment,” which will have for its special object the ameliora- 
tion and improvement of the condition of Indians and col- 
ored people. A convent and school are to be erected at 
Arundel near Washington. 


.... Tbe pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational Church, iv 
this city, Samuel H. Virgin, D.D., has declined the call to 
Park Street Cburch, Boston. His p’esent church in the 
Harlem district, is one of the most active in the city, altho 
it has but balf the membership attributed to Park Street 
Church, and wuch less wealth. Dr. Virgin has been in bis 


pyesent pastorate for nineteen years, nearly the whole 
period of the church’s history. 


..«e The Preshyter‘an hospital of this city, has during 
the year secured $500 000 for new buildings and needs to 
raise $350 000 more te complete its equipment. When fin- 
ished it will bethe largest private hospital in the city. 
Altho it bears a denominatioval name that onlv implies 
that the Presbyterians have aspecial priv legein paying 
the expevse cf the hospital, which is onen to all suff+rers 
irresnective of creed or race, The nresident of 'he bospital 


is John S Kennedy, and Dr. W. H. Draper is president of 
its medical board. 


.. .The Rev. A. Ben Oliel says that Sunday, October 12th 

1890, will be a memorable day in the annals of modern Je- 
rusalem, for on that dav, a great reproach to the non Enpis- 
copal Christian world was rewoved. Uptothat day Pres- 
bvterians. Weslevars, Covvrrecationalis's, Baptists, ete , 
might come ard weep over J+ rnsalem. and teke pleasure in 
her stoves, but there was no place where they might meet 
to worsbip God in the spiritn] form they were accustomed 
to On that day a bonse of worship was decicated in the 
Holy City. representatives of mavy denominations partici- 
pating. Itis in charge of Mr. Ben Olicl. 


...» There bas been long delay in finding a preacher for 
the Congregational World’s Council, which will meet in 
London on July 12 h next, and will hold a week’s session. 
Dr. Storrs was urgently pressed to accept the office, but de- 
clined; afterward the Jate Dr. Dexter was selected; and 
since bis death Dr. E P. Goodwin. of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed, and accepts the duty. The Courci! will be made 
up of a bundred delegates from Great Britain, a bundr d 
from the United States, and a hundred from Australia, 
Canada, and elsewtere. The srecial topics to he discussed 
sre: Domestic Congeregatiovalism, Coveregationalism in 
Relation to the Nation. Congregationalism and the World, 
avd Congregationalism and the Church Cstholic At the 
last mee’ing of the Nationa’ Coune1l, st Worcester. twen- 
ty tive d-legates were selected to attend the Ceuncil, and 
they will select the remaining seventy-five. The list al- 
ready includes Presidents Dwicbt, Seelye, Bartlett, Ancell 
Qui Thwing; and Drs. Storrs, Tayior, Behrends, Noble ard 
uinr. 


..-. Tbe Young Women’s Christian Asociation of Brook- 
lyn was incorporated February 13'b, 1888. Mr. S.B Chit- 
tendon gave land, which cost over $25 009. on which to put 
a building. Mrs. Helen O. Woo, of Brooklyn, who re- 
cently died was very much devoted to this object; and her 
bushand, Mr. C. D. Wood, of Brooklyn, has just given 
$175,000 for the buiidinug in ber memorv, on condi‘ion of 
an additional sum of $100.000 hing obt#ined for an en- 
dowment fund. Over 327.000 of this endowment fund had 
already been promised by those in Mr. Wood’s confidence 
before the gift was anneunced, and the re-t will be sneed- 
ily made uo. The building wil! contain library, class- 
rooms, par'ors, sewing rooms, chapel. swimming hatbs,a 
roof garden and dormitories. and be five stories bigh This 
Ass«ciation now bas fifty life, "hree buodre? sustaining, 
four cuodred active, and over ove thousand associate 
member-; more than balf of wbom are bread-winners. It 
has classes in cooking, miliirerv. dressmaking, apd com- 
mon Eovlish and higher branches. I's plano is more liberal 
religiously than that of most others in the country except- 
ing the one i» Battimore where both Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholics are admitted. lo Brooklyn the Association 
is open to ail Protestan’s wt ether te onving toevanyetical 
denominations or nut. The New York Y. W.C. A. cffers 
the privileges of its classes, etc., to botn Protestants and 
Catbel cs, only excepting its Cevarrment of emrloyment. 
Mis. Coarles N. Judson is preside ut ot the Bruokiya Asso- 
ciation. 


...-The following topics are suggested for the Week 
of Prayer by the Evangelical Alliance for the United 
State-: 


SUNDAY, JAN. 4TH—SERMONS.—The Glory of the Triune God, 
Jer. x. 6.7: Hab. iii, 3. 4; Il Cor. iv, 6; and xiii, l4. 

JAN. 5TH—CONFESSION AND THANKSGIVING.—For the nation, 
community, church, jamily, and the individual. Ccnfession, 
Hosea, xiv, 1,2; I[Jobn i, 8, 9, Psa. xxxii, 1-5; Il Sam., xvi, 13. 
Thanksgiving, | Thess. v, 18; Psa. c; Psa. citi: Neb. xii, 43. 

Jan. 6TH—THE CaURCH UNIVERSAL.—Prayer that the power 
of the Holy Ghost may rest upon it. Acts ii, 1- 8; that the @s- 
ciples of Christ may be one, Juha xvii, 21; that the Church may 
gain atruer and broader c »nceptio:: of ner mission, Matt. xxii, 
30-39; Matt. xx. 28; John xvii. 18 

Prayer that the laternational Conference at Florence, next 
April, may be crowned with specia’ blessing. 

JAN. TTH—NATIONS AND THER RcLeRs —Praver for all in 

authority, I Tim. un. 1, 2; tor peace. Isa., u, 4; for the abolition of 
the slave. opium and stiong drink traffic. Uxed. xxi, 16; Pra. 
Ixxi, 4; for all needed reforms—ten perance. Hab ti 15. 12: Sab- 
bath, Neb. xiii, 15 22; industrial. Jer. xxi, 15; s cial, 1 Cor. vi, 
pehtreal 1 Sam. 11, 56. and wri. § 
. 8ta—THe CHURCH AT HOME.—Praver for a sense of per- 
sonal respons bitty and co-operation 19 the evangelization of 
the with country and trontier, Matt. x, 5,1; Mark xin, 64; Acts 
viii. 4. 

Jan. 9ta—Tat CaurcHy ABROAD.—Praver for increased mis- 
sionary spirit, co-operation and enlargement, Joel ii, 28, 82: 
Eph. iv. ly (xvii. 

Jan. l0THE—THE Famity.—Prayer for sors, daughters and 
servants; tor Sanday scavols ana all Christian Assoviations: for 
young people, for schools. seminaries. collegesand universities. 
Prov. 1v: Deut. vi. 4. 15; Mark x. 13. 16; Eph vi. 1. 4. 

JAN. ~The manitestation of Christ in his peo- 


18. 2; 
JAN. 








litH#—SERMO: 
ple, John xvi, 21, 23; Col, i, 27; 11 Thess. i, 12; Eph. ii, 10,21, 
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Literature. 


{ Phe prompt mention in our list of “Booka of the 
Week" will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publisners for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 

HISTORY OF PRINTING AND 
COPYRIGHT IN VENICE.* 


In the risé and progress of the art of 
privting and beok illustration, Venice 
cannot claim to have taken the lead in 
any ene branch. Her printers did not 
lead the way; but each expansion of the 
art was at once taken up at Venice, and 
received its highest development there. 
For example, when Rome had forty-one 
typograpners, Milan sixty-three, Naples 
twenty-seven, and Fiorence thirty-seven, 
Venice alone had no less than two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight. This is one reason 
why Mr. Brown’s work on the history of 
the press in that city porsers2s efth great 
value for all who would rightly estimate 
the causes which were most potential in 
hastening and rendering permanent the 
civilization we enjoy to-day. 

This scholarly work, which exhibits a 
very careful study and sifting of records 
and documents, practically consists of 
three divisions. The first gives us a sketch 
of the rise and progress of printing in 
Venice: the second presents a thorvuugh 
account of the manner in which the great 
principle of property in books or copy- 
right began in Venice and fought its way 
to a successful ‘issue against the opposi- 
tion of the age, headed by the Church, an 
opposition which every new idea gener- 
ally has to encounter, but which was 
especially remarkable in this instance. 
The third part of this volume contains 
copies of the original official documents 
bearing on the question of copyright. 
The publication of those authorities adds 
very greatly to the work, which, for the 
rest, is written in a clear, direct, unpre- 
tenticus style that carries the reader 
along with a conviction of the correct- 
ness of the facts laid before him. 

The author proves that the art of printing 
with mcvable types had its origin in Ger- 
many; this point bas been disputed not- 
withstanding that the first application of 
the invention was attributed to Gutten- 
burg. The credit of setting up the first 
printing press in Venice is attributed to 
Jobn of Speyer and Nicholas Jenson. 
Mr. Brown considers that the Decor Puel- 
larum, bearing date of 1471, and _rinted 
by Jenson, establishes his claim to the 
precedence. 

Jenson and bis successors prepared 
their ty pes by means of a punch of hard 
metal, the letter being left raised above 
the surface. The utmost care was be- 
stowed in the carving of the punch which 
sometimes lasted forty or fifty years. The 
matrix or mold in which the types were 
cast was made by-pressing the punch into 
soft metal. The ‘peculiar oval shape of 
the early Venetian types, especially the 
Greek lettering, was due wholly to a de- 
sire to economize space and paper. It 
will be a surprise to some to learn that 
the world-renowned Aldus was by no 
means the best printer in Venice; there 
were others who equaled or surpassed 
him. He owed his celebrity to the fact 
that besides being a good printer he was 
inspired with the zeal of a scholar and ac- 
complisbed more tban any other printer 
of the period to diffuse the classic au- 
thors over Europe, especially those of 
Greece. It was customary in the early 
issues of the Venetian press to leave blank 
spaces for the initial capitals which were 
painted in colors by hand. Such was the 
fury for printed books when the inven- 
tion of printing was once appreciated that 
for tack of time printer’s copies of the old 
manuscripts that were tobe set up in type 
were often omitted, the printer working 
directly from the manuscript, which was 
scrawled over with directions and thus 
many fine manuscripts were practically 
ruined. 








* THe VENETIAN PRIXTING Press. An Historical 
Study based upon documents for the most part hith- 
erto unpublished. By Horatio F. Brown. With 
Twenty-two fac-similes of Early Printing. New 


York: G P. Putnam's Sons; London: John C. Nimmo. 
MDCOCXCI. 1 vol:, 4c, pp. xvil, 4%. Edition Umited 
to 520 copies 
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But it was the rise of the copyright 
system in Venice which gives especial 
value to the development of printing in 
that Queen City of the Isles. Her gilded 
Bucentaur, her silken-sailed argosies, her 
grand canals and romantic palazzos, her 
marts of trade thronged by merchants 
from the far East, and her mellow voiced 
gondolicre, offer manifold inspiration to 
poet and painter ; but for the world one 
of the greatest facts in the history of Ven- 
ive is the goodly fight she waged for the 
establishment of the rights of authors to 
publish what they please, and to hold a 
right of property tothe work of the brains 
alike in authorship as in other depart- 
ments of effort. 

The history of this movement is told in 
this volume with ample details based on 
official and authentic documents ; but we 
can only give tbe merest outline here, sug- 
gesting the importance of the subject in 
the dissemination of knowledge through- 
out the world. The action of the Venetian 
Government, as regarded the printing 
press and the book trade of the city, falls 
into well-defined periods. The first peri- 
od was from the opening of the press in 
1469 to the year 1515, before any legisla- 
tion on the press had occurred. But dur- 
ing this period the Government, however, 
took steps to protect and encourage the 
art, and at the same time to protect the 
State from certain dangers to which so- 
ciety is liable from an ill-regulated press 
inclined to yield to the influences of the 
depraved, One of the first known exam- 
ples of an appeal to the Government 
for protection in the mater of print- 
ing was that of Aldus, who, stating 
that he had expended a large part of 
his substance inventing and perfect- 
ing Greek type, asked and obtained a 
privilege or patent for twenty years re- 
stricting any oneia Venice from printing 
books in Greek type. It was by privi- 
leges of this sort that the State encour- 
aged enterprise in printing. For a num- 
ber cf years by far the larger portion of 
buoks issued by the press were copies of 
old manuscripts. 

A great stimulus was given to the art 
when a sort of guild or academy was es- 
tablished by Aldus in 1500. 1t was estab- 
lished especially for the study of Greek 
and the publication of the Greek classics. 
All the members were bound, under the 
penalty of a fine, to speak Greek among 
themselves, and probably pronounced it 
far more correctly than one would expect 
from a similar body of printers on this 
side of the Atlantic. The fines were col- 
lected in a box, and when sufficient was 
collected a banquet followed. 

In time the numbers of living authors 
taking advantage of thé art of printing 
led to new questions, of which the most 
important related to copyright. During 
the second period in the history of the 
Venetian press the legislation of the Re- 
public was chiefly directed to five points: 
first, the formulation of custom, and the 
embodiment of precedents in law; second, 
the protection of the trade, and the main- 
tenance of excellence in printing; third, 
the protection of the consumer against 
exorbitant prices and bad material ; 
fourth, the protection of the author’s 
rights; fifth, the establishment of a spe- 
cial official department to regulate the 
industry and the press laws. One of the 
first copyrights issued was to Ariosto, 
October 25th, 1515, for his ‘* Orlando.” 

One of the great points in the history 
of the Venetian press was its battle with 
the Papacy and the Inquisition. By a 
special concordat the latter was permitted 
to exist in Venice, by whose terms the 
Government reserved its rights assupreme 
ruler over its own subjects, the Holy 
Office being forbidden separate and inde- 
pendent action. But altho thus appar- 
ently circumscribed, such was the zeal 
and pertinacity of the Inquisition that it 
succeeded in procuring at least 2,910 tri- 
als against authors or books, which abun- 
dantly shows the activity of that dread 
tribunal. 

Venice did not dream of separating it- 
self from the Roman Catholic commu- 
nion; but she proposed to fight for her 
civil and secular independence, Under 
threat of the gallows the Republic forced 


the priests to say mass, baptize, marry 











anc bury against the distinct interdict of 
the Pope. A similar spirit was shown in 
standing up for the rights of authorship 
and the press against the Inquisition. 
The most celebrated champion in this 
battle of intellectual freedom against the 
powers of darkness was F'ra Paolo Sarpi, 
whose views in regard to the relations of 
Church and State were indeed in advance 
of the age. The conflict was long and 
bitter; it continued with varying success 
until the fall of the Republic, and is one 
of tbe most interesting episodes in the 
history of the intellectual development of 
Europe. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








Little Pilgrims at Plymouth. By Fran- 
cis A. Humphrey. (Boston: Congregational 
Sunday-School Publishing Society. $1.25.) 
In this pleasing little book we have the 
story ofsome youthful pilgrims who journey 
all the way from Colorado to visit historic 
Plymouth on the Atlantic coast. . What 
they saw, what they did and what they 
learned are told in a way to interest young 
readers who care to know—and what Amer- 
ican girl or boy does not care to know—the 
history of the old spot where the Pilgrims 
landed and where the best strain of Ameri- 
can character originated. 

Dear Daughtcr Dorothy. By A. G. 
Plympton. Illustrated by the Author. 
(Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.00.) Children, es- 
pecially little girls, will find this a charm- 
ing book in every way, no matter bow much 
older critics may see init to make them 
smile incredulously. In the pictures and in 
the text Dorothy is indeed a dear little 
being. 

From the same publishers comes The 
Winds, the Woods and the Wanderer. 
By Lilly F, Wesselhoeft ($1.25), which pur- 
ports to be a “ fable for children.” It may 
be that it bas an under-current of table 
suited to the understanding of the little 
ones; they understand some things that 
puzzle grown-up folk; but we confess that 
we have tried in vain to find much of any- 
thing in it beyond a very pretty and very 
poetical story. That most children will 
be delighted with the book is reasonably 
certain, The author has a simple, pleasivge 
style, and her sketches of out-door life are 
fresh and full of the poetry of Nature. The 
book has some good illustrations and is 
beautifully printed, 

Stories Told at Twilight, by Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton (same publisher, $1 25). 
contains eleven short stories each of which 
is a gem, as young readers will hasten to 
say as soon as they have perused them. 
Mrs. Moulton always writes well. 

Little Miss Boston, by Harriet A. Chee- 
ver (Boston: The Congregational Sunday- 
School Pablishing Society, $1.25), is a 
Christmas story for littte folk happily told 
and containing many pleasing pictures, It 
will make itself welcome to little girls. 

Chuck Purdy. By Wm. O. Stoddard. 
(Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $1.25.) Mr. Stod- 
dard’s name on the title-page of a book for 
boys is quite enough to excite happy antici 
pation. Chuck Purdy is a genuine boy, and 
the reader who follows him through the 
streets of New York will see a great deal of 
human natnre, laugb a good deal and, may- 
be, feel a trifle tearful at times; but Chuck 
is a cheerful lad and has a very good time 
in the city and out of it. The illustrations 
are excellent. 

From the Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Co. we have received four 
large books well bound and beauti- 
fully printed, all of them excellent 
additions to the Jighter reading of 
the Sunday-school libraries. They are 
The Knights of Sandy Hollow, by Mary 
B. Sleight; Faith on the Frontier, by Ed- 
tmund March Vittum; One Little Maid, by 
Elizabeth Preston Allen; and A Royal 


Hunt, by Mrs. E. C. Wilson. The last- 


mentioned story deserves especial notice, 
not that the others do not deserve praise— 
they are all good; but A Royal Hunt is 
out of the usual rut of Sunday-school sto- 
ries. It is not only well written, but it is 
picturesque to a degree, and deals with a 
very interesting and instructive period of 
history. 

In the “ Look Ahead Series”’ No. 3is Tvo 
Late for the Tide Mill, by the Rev. Edward 
A. Rand (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 
$1 25.), a very bright, entertaining and 
instructive story for boys and girls. The 
author bas a happy knack at covering up 
his didactic purpose so that only its ears 
show, so to speak. Young readers will be 
taking his wholesome instruction without 
more than half suspecting him of intending 
anything beyond merely amusing them. It 
isan excellent book of au excellent kind. 
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The Chief Justice, by Karl Emil Fran- 
zos (New York: John W. Lovell Co., 50 
cents), is a powerful romance of crime, re- 
morseand retribution. The evil parts, tho 
of the worst, are not thrust to the front and 
made the object of the ngader’s attention. 
Crime is introdueed, not to describe vile- 
ness, but to make foundation for the hero- 
ism 'ofexpiation. It is the story of a great 
judge who is called upon to decide the case 
of a young woman who has killed her child; 
but the young woman turns out to be the 
Judge’s own daughter. She is condemned 
to die, and he steals the prison keys and 
releases her. Smitten with remorse, and 
uvable to confess his own crime without 
subjecting his daughter to the death pen- 
alty, he commits suicide under circum- 
stances which leave the public to believe 
that his death is accidental. Karl Emil 
Franzos, the author of The Chief Justice, 
is, we are told by Mr. Edmund Gosse in a 
short introduction, a native of Russian Pa- 
dolia, a Jew, and forty-two years of age. 
The translation is very well done, we should 
say, and the story, tho somewhat bysteric- 
ally told, is full of genuine power. The 
character of Sendlingen, the judge, is strik- 
ingly drawn, and the tragedy is wrought 
out with excellent effect. 

Sunset Pass. By Captain Charles King. 
(New York: John W. Lovell & Co. 50 cents). 
Captain King writes very good military 
stories, and this is a fair example of his 
work. Itisastirring tale of adventure in 
the Apache country and is told, if not with 
literary refinement at least with a good deal 
ef dramatic energy. The paper and print 
are good, and there are many striking full- 
page illustrations. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, send us 
The Household of McNeill, by Amelia E, 
Barr, author of *‘ Jan Vedder’s Wife’’ and 
other excellent pieces of fiction. Itis a story 
to please a great many readers; not exactly 
a sensational romance, but very nearly of 
kin to one. 

Aimée’s Marriage, by P. H. C. (Bible 
House, 10, New York, $1.50), is a very long 
and very dreary story showing how Aimée 
the heroine, who was a Protestant, married 
into a Catholic family and in consequence 
suffered martyrdom. 

The Hidden Treasure, by Lucy Ellen 
Guernsey (New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.50), opens in the spring of the year 1527 
and runs its course in the “ troublous times” 
when Henry VIII was separating England 
from the direct religious eontrol of the Ro- 
man Church. As a story it is interesting 
and well told, tho it might have been more 
graphic with fewer words. 

Blind Fate,-by Mrs. Aiexander (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.00), is notning 
if not a full-fledged sensational novel. A 
man murders his wife on account of 
groundless jealousy, and after a period of 
excruciating remorse, drowns himself. His 
mother, who opposed his marriage, was the 
cause of bis jealousy and crime. The story 
is well written, and will be found of ab- 
sorbing interest by those who care for in- 
tensely tragic sensational fiction. 

Little Venice, and Other Stories. By 
Grace Denio Litchfield. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents.) These stories 
have a charm of their own, and will be read 
with genuine pleasure. Little Venice, the 
leading sketch, isa pathetic character study 
as well asa fine piece of descriptive work. 
The only criticism of a tault-finding sort 
that suggests itself goes to the diffuseness 
of the author’s style. Writers of short sto- 
ries must bear in mind that economy of 
words is one of the badges of genius. 

For One and the World, by M. Betham- 
Edwards (New York: J. W. Lovell Co., 
50 cents), tells the story of an heir whom 
his guardians tried to force into imbecility 
by inhuman treatment, and of a young 
Russian girl physician, who rescued and 
married the said heir. It is a very com- 
monplace novel. 

Rudolph of Rosenfeldt, by John W. 
Spear( Philadelphia: The American Sunday- 
school Uaion, $1.50), is a thoroughly inter- 
esting fiction, dealing with Church history 
in the times of William the Silent, and of 
the struggles against papacy in the six- 
teenth century. The scene is the Nether- 
lands, and the historical coloring is good. 

The Vicompte’s Bride, by Esmé Stuart 
(New York: John W. Lovell Co., 50 cents), 
isa story of French life. The style is hap- 
hazard, tho lively, and the plot is well 
managed. Some of the characters are 
sketched with much cleverness, and in the 
end it all comes out well. The book is a 
barmiess, entertaining bit of romance. 

Not of Her Father’s Race, by William T. 
Meredith (New York: Cassell & Co.), may 
be added to the long list of novels whose 
poiat of interest turns on the “drop of Af- 
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rican blood,” or something of the sort. We | the hard facts which orthodex Christian- | through and under the actual editing of | are about 2,500 of us all belonging to 


shouid think that all the changes had been 
long since rung on ,this subject of the 
‘mixing of races,” especially in fiction. 
The ‘present story is fairly well written, 
and shows some dramatic skill; but all 
through it the lapses from art are frequent, 
and the closing scenes are weakly melodra- 
matic. 

Cassell & Co. send us also Vengeance is 
Mine, by Daniel Dane; a novel in which 
the hero falls in love with another man’s 
wife. To some people such a subject may 
be interesting; to us it is disgusting. 

The Bishop’s Bible, by David Christie 
Murray and Henry Hermann (New York: 
John W. Lovell Co., 50 cents), certainly fills 
all the requirements of a good story with- 
out disclosing any large amount of genius 
in the authors of it. If ever an unreasoning, 
bigoted, stubborn man was depicted to the 
last shade of cleverness, it has been done in 
the case of Isaac Stringer in this novel. 
Over against this picture of brutal pig- 
headedness is set the strong, righteous, and 
yet sweetly simple character of the rector, 
Denis Hay. Upon the whole, the story is 
well worth taking up at a leivure hour. 

Kilgroom. By John A Steuart. (New 
York: Belford Co.) We have here a 
pathetic piece of Irish fiction, portraying 
with considerable energy the sufferings of 
evicted tenants. It is dedicated to Mr. 
Gladstone, whether done with his permis- 
sion is not stated. Thereis a good deal of 
lrish feeling and Irish wit in it, and, taken 
asa story, for the story’s sake, it is quite 
attractive reading. Regarded asa piece of 
fiction with a pucpose, it lacks just the lift 
and swing that make a thing of the sort 
effective. Still it will, doubtless, find 
mauy sympathetic readers in America. 

The Robber Count. By Julius Wolfe, 
translated by W. Henry Winslow and 
Elizabeth R. Winslow. (New York: Thom. 
as Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.) One is re- 
minded of Sir Walter Scott while reading 
this powerful, historical romance. It is 
well to put the art of the Wizard of the 
North to astrong test once in awhile. It 
re-assures us in our estimate of its value. 
ln The Robber Count we have a story built 
after the solid fashion of Scott’s best work 
—not altogether equal to it, but like it. 
Who that likes a fiction in which life is 
presented, but not dissected, will not be 
delighted with this strong story? 





William E. Dodge, The Christian Mer- 
chant. By Carlos Martin. (Funk & Wag- 
nalis, New York. $1.50) A brief, pithy 
and readable story which is worth having, 
of a life which is worth as much on the 
roll of examples as it was in the actual liv- 
ing.——-Abraham Lincoln’s Pen and 
Voice. By G. M. Van Buren. late Colonel 
U.S. Vols. (Robert Clarke & Co., Cincin- 
nati. $1.50.) This moderate-sized volume 
is acompilation of Lincoln’s letters, civil, 
political and military, also of his public ad- 
dresses, messages to Congress, inaugurals 
and proclamations upon various public oc- 
casions. A good steel engraved portrait 
forms the frontispiece of the volume. 
The English Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century. By W. H. Beckett. (Fleming 
H. Revell, New York. $1.40.) This belongs 
in ‘‘ The Church History Series,” published 
by the Religious Tract Society, London, in 
their attempt to provide good popular read- 
ing for the people. This volume is done on 
the same excellent basis as the others, and 
is a happy combination of scholarly and 
popular authorship. Sociai and Relig- 
ious Life in the Orient. By K. H. Bar 
majian. (American Tract Society, New 
York. $1.00.) This is the second edition 
of an interesting volume by a converted 
Armenian, based on the recollections and 
experiences of his own life. Itisitself a 
picture from beginning to end, and is in 
addition illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings, for whose accuracy the au- 
thor vouches. American Christian 
Rulers; or, Religion and Men of 
Government. Compiled by the Rev. 
Edward I. Giddings (Brownfield & Com- 
pany, New York. $3.00.) Mr. Giddings 
has collected an impressive catalog in 
this portly volume of good and God-fearing 
men who have served the people in direct- 
ing our political affairs. He has con- 
structed the list on a broad principle of 
charity. We can only hope that the next 
century of our history will have as large a 
proportioa of the same class of men in the 
direction of its affairs.—-—The New Re- 
ligion; A Gospel of Love. By E. W. Gray. 
(The Thorne Publishing Co., Chicago. 
$1.50.) There is a cheerful optimism in this 
author’s view of truth and life which makes 
it attractive, but does not, after al), carry 
his lead to the bottom. It is in substance 











an attempt to displace historic Christianity 
by a mild liberalism, and is cloudy on 


ity (and every manly system of thinking) 
dares to face. It undertakes to meet all 
the requirements with a new religion of law 


‘and love. It won’t do much harm. It may 


do some good, but we do not exactly know 

what.———Fleming H. Revell (New York), 

publishes— Twelve Christmas Sermons, 

by C. H. Spurgeon, and Twelve New Year 

Sermons, by the same, at 50 cents per vol- 

ume. What to Read; Sunday Read- 

ings in Prose. Edited and arranged by 

the Rev. Frederick Langbridge, M.A., is 

another of the capital books published by 

the Religious Tract Society, London. (New 

York: Fleming H. Revell. 60 cents )——The 

Story of my Life, by the Rev. B. W. Chid- 

law, D. D. This volumeis the record of a really 

grand life of pioneer work as missionary of 
the American Sunday-School Union for 
fifty-four years. It isa record that connects 
with the whole of American Christianity for 
the past half century in its most vital and 
energetic phases as well as with the tough- 
est phases of the problem it has to solve. 

As Dr. Rice remarks in his introductory 
note the “story smacks of the perplexities 
and victories of our common life, and shows 
us how to wring out of its daily adventures 
a glorious record for God and eternity.’ 

Seven Years in Ceylon. Stories of 
Mission Life. By Mary and Margaret W. 
Leitch. (American Tract Society, New 
York. 75 cents.) A capital book forits pur- 
pose is this,helped on and out by the numer- 
ous spirited illustrations on every page. 
The story moves right on and is full of 
meat. Savonarola the Florentine 
Martyr. (Pacific Press Publishing Co., 
San Francisco. 50 cents.) The religious 
interestis uppermost throughout this little 
volume by Emma H. Adams, who has made 
a faitbful compilation of the biographic 
and historic facts and brought out with ex- 
ceptional force the points which justify us 
in placing Savonarola among the forerun- 
ners and proto-martyrs of the Reforma- 
tion. The Voice of God in History. 
By Robert Pollok Kerr, D.D. (Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication, Rich- 
mend, Va. $1.25) This volume is a series 
of chapters tracing the evidence that God 
acts in history and makes the perpetuity of 
nations dependent on their obedience to his 
moral laws. From Joppa to Mount 
Hermon. By Robert A. Edwards, Rector. 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. $1.50.) The 
discourses which compose this volume were 
the pastor’s offering to the congregation of 
St. Matthias (Pbiladelphia), on bis return 
from the Holy Land, during the autumn 
and winter of 1889-1890. They are gracefal, 
vivid, and in all ways readable, as well 
as valuable for the side light thrown 
in them on the Scripture. Sermons, by 
the late Right Rev. J. B Lightfoot, D.D., 
D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York, $1 00), is the latest 
number we have of ‘‘The Contemporary 
Pulpit Library.” It is printed in large, 
open type, and contains fourteen of the late 
Bisbop’s sermons. From Solomon to 
the Captivity. The Story of the T'wo He- 
brew Kingdoms. By David Gregg, D.D., 
aud the Rev. Lewis W. Mudge, D,D. 
(American Tract Society, New Yors. $1.25.) 
This is a contiuuous history of the King- 
doms ef Judah and of Israel, compiled with 
reference to the light thrown on the subject 
by recent diseovery, and in a conservative, 
religious spirit. How to be a Pustor. 
By Theodore L. Cuyler. D.D. (The Baker 
and Taylor Co., New York. 75 cents.) If 
any man living understands the subject of 
this little book itis Dr. Cuyler. He writes 
briefly and to the point. His little book, 
among the ponderous tomes we have on the 
same subject, bas the refreshing brevity of 
a little book, which we are confident will 
make its way as generally as any book ever 
does to every pastor’s table. 


























The generation of scholars now passing 
off the stage well remember the * History 
of Alexander the Great,”’ obtained in an old 
Syriac manuscript by the Rev. Dr. Justin 
Perkins, in the neighborhood of Oroomia, 
in Persia, of which a translation by him 
was published in the fourth volume of the 
“Transactions of the American Oriental So- 
ciety,” along with a learned and extended 
essay on its sources and value by the late 
President Theodore D. Woolsey. Since that 
time bits of the text and translation (iu 
various \i:aguages) have been published in 
various learned journals in Kurope, besides 
extracts of uo mean length in the chrestoma- 
thy of Roediyer and other school books. But 
until the present, scholars have had to de- 
pend upon a few maauscripts, scarcely ac- 
cessible, for more than a minor portion of 
the text, the copies in America having also 
been loaned to English scholars for the bet- 
ter editing and publishing of the text. At 





length the book is published, in great part 


that most admirable man and scholar, the 
late William Wright, Professor of Arabic. 
etc., at Cambridge; but nominally (and act- 
ually, much of it) as the work of Ernest A. 
Wallis Budge, of the British Museum. The 
volumecomprises the Syriac text, with notes 
of various readings, a long literary and 
text-critical introduction, an essay, with 
hieroglyphic text and translation on 
the Egyptian origin of the Alexander 
story, a2 essay on the fabulous versions of 
the history of Alexander, particularly that 
of the Pseudo-Callisthenes and its transla 
tions in Latin, Armenian and Syriac, with 
a Christian legend concerning Alexander 
from the same source, a notice and sum- 
mary of the metrical discourse of Jacob 
(James), of Serugh on Alexander the Great, 
and some other notes on Hebrew, Arabic, 
Persian and Ethiopic versions of kindred 
stories. A translation in English of the 
Syriac text of the above History (of the 
Pseudo Callisthenes), discovered by Per- 
kins, of the Christian Legend, and the 
Discourse of Jacob of Sarugh, complete the 
work, tho there is still added a rather super- 
fluous glossary of unfamiliar Syriac words, 
together with tables of typograhical cor- 
rections, and a tolerable English index of 
proper names, and another index of 
Syriac forms and names. The matter of 
the legend scarcely calls for further notice, 
unless it be to say that tho the story em- 
bodies much pure fable and prodigy, itis a 
valuable supplement to the other histories 
of Alexander, embodying, no doubt, many 
matters of truth elsewhere passed over, and 
easily to be separated fromthe myth bya 
very mild degree of the higher criticism. 
The text is well edited, even to matters of 
conjectural reading, with all desirable va 
riants given in the notes. The book claims 
to be the first one ever set up in the Nes- 
torian character in England, and its typo- 
graphical accuracy compares favorably 
with the texts set up in the same character 
at New Haven, Leipzig, and forty years 
agoin Oroomia, tho itis far less correct 
than the New Testaments and portions of 
the Bible printed in New York, or the early 
Scriptures and the later semi-secular prinot- 
ing of the Oroomia American Mission. It 
is edited, too, with a conscientiousness of 
which the Lazarist editors of Oroomia fall 
far short. Thetext rests upon five manu- 
scripts, of which three were obtained 
through the American missionaries at 
Oroomia—Perkins, Labaree and Shedd— 
one of the others from Mosul, and the 
remaining one from some unknown source 
It is pretty certain that the last two, and 
probable that the three others also, are from 
the same manuscript source. The copies 
are modern, the oldest of them not two hun- 
dred years old, and the latest not three 
years. So far asa critical judgment may 
be formed, the archetype may have been 
four or five hundred yearsold. Concerning 
the date of the Syriac translation, the late 
Professor Wright believed it to be of about 
the tenth century, made by a man to whom 
Syriac was not native, but acquired in the 
schools for the purpose of studying the 
Bible and Syriac translations of Greek 
theological works. He believed also that it 
was made trom an Arabic translation ofa 
Greek original. There are,indeed,some con- 
siderations which favor an earlier date, but 
it would be very difficult to argue for oneas 
far back as the seventh century. The rich- 
neas of the auxiliary matters of the volume 
(stated above) very much resembles that of 
the “Kalilah and Dimnah” of Wright,the 
introduction of Benfey to Bickell’s*‘Kalilag 
und Damnag,” and other recent elaborate 
disquisitions on various famous Oriental 
legends published in England, France and 
(especially) Germany, which throw utterly 
into the shade the ordinary attempts at 
folk-lore study. This publication of the 
History of Alexander is a boon, it not a ne- 
cessity. even to those students and profes- 
sors of history who cannot read a line of 
Syriac-—more so, indeed, than to the Syriac 
scholar, to whom it fills in enly a few joints 
in the literature, and adds a trifle tothe 
vocabulary and grammatical forms. The 
only regret is that the book is so costly; 
but that will scarcely prove matter of 
regret to the student who uses it 
merely as an English book. (Cambridge: 
at the University Press. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co, 8vo, pp. cxi, 291, 273. Price, 
$6.75.) 


A. M. Mackay,Pioneer Missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society to Uganda, By 
his Sister. Author’s Edition. (A. C, Arm- 
strong & Son, New York, $1 50) Mr. H. M. 
Stanley has said of Mr. Mackay that he 
was the best missionary since Livingstone. 
It was to him that the Wiganila who came 
to Stanley’s camp alluded when they said: 


“ We are Mackay’s pupils. oe « Saeee 








Mackay’s Mission.”’ It was of him, too, that 
the martyr Bishop Hannington wrote from 
his field of work and suffering: ‘‘ Mackay’s 
Dame seems quite a household word; I con- 
stantly hear it.’’ Colonel Grant, the com- 
panion of Speke, wrote, on hearing of his 
death: ‘‘ The blow to civilization in Cen- 
tral Africa which has fallen on us all is not 
easily repaired, for a score of us would 
never make a Mackay.” Yet beyond a 
limited circle he was hardly known at all. 
When the news of his sudden death came 
the Church Missionary Entelligéncer (Eng- 
land) confessed that it had not known the 
man and was quite unprepared for the 
burst of admiration and sympathy 
evoked by his death. No doubt he was a 
rare man, but he wasin a work where there 
are many rare men, hidden in their work, 
and all of them contented as he was to have 
itso. Mackay was born in the Free Church 
of Scotland and trained in one of its 
manvses by a father who was a man of 
weight in the ministry, and achieved the 
highest academic distinctions. He was edu- 
cated to be a mechanical engineer, and with- 
brilliant prospects before him in Eurepe 
went off to devote his life and powers to a 
brief but noble career in Uganda. He 
was but half-way through his forty-first 
year when he died; but he left bebind him a 
work which if taken up and carried forward 
hy the Church might without exaggeration 
be said to be the opening up and offering of 
Uganda to Christ. His name is one 
more addition to the great roll of missionary 
heroes and one more confirmation of the old 
saying that Africa has proved a rich soil 
for the raising of martyr missionaries. The 
memorial volume by Mr. Mackay’s sister 
opens with the briefest possible sketch of 
her brother’s boyhood and youth. There is, 
however, enough to give us a view of a con- 
secrated and eager soul in the student at 
Berlin, and to prepare us to believe that he 
would not pass unheeded the challenge 
Stanley gave in 1876 to the churches of 
Great Britain to found a mission in 
Uganda. The greater part cf the volume is 
the record of his going, of his work, and its 
results—a simple, intensely interestivg and 
highly instructive history from all points of 
view, particularly as to Roman Catholic in- 
terference, as to Mohammedanism, and asto 
the methods of work that promise most for 
the evangelization of this part of Africa. 
Mr. Mackay’s testimony as to the Arabs 
and Mohammedanism in Africa throws a 
seriously modifying light cn the more rosy 
views of that question of which Canon Tay- 
lor’s is an extreme example. While he 
draws a distinction in favor of certain 
classes, he asserts broadly that there will be 
no hope for Africa until the last Arabis 
shut out. The account he gives of the Arab 
in Africa shows him not unfrequently laps 
ing into vice and magic with the tribes, 
while as a rule he isthe potent support of 
the slave trade and by no means clear of the 
trade in intoxicants. At the same time be 
asserts that the Arab traders have done pi- 
oneer work for the missionary, that where 
they have gone the missionary can go and 
that Stanley’s great difficultiesin the first 
passage down the Congo began when he 
passed at Manyuema the extreme bounda- 
ries of their wanderings. The volume con- 
tains somesuggestions‘as to the true meth- 
od of evangelizing Africa to which we can- 
not do justice in the space at our command, 
but which we note as well worth study. 
We find in the volume allusions to Emin 
Pasha which give a strong tho undesigned 
confi: mation to Jephson’s report aud Stan- 
ley’s, especially this (p. 387): 


“We must remember that all the Egyptian 

officers there were sent originally as criminals. 

. Dr. Junker knows this, but I am not 
aware that he has made the matter public.” 


Of Stanley bimself, as he saw him on his 
march out, Mackay writes: 


**He is a man of an iron will and sound judg- 
ment, and besides, is most patient with the na- 
tives. He never allows any one of his follow- 
ers to oppress or even insult a native. If he has 
had occasionally to use force in order to effect 
a passage, lam certain that he only resorted to 
arms when ali other means failed. | much fear 
that those who condemn him most know him 
least, nor do they probably know anything at 
all of the difficulties of African travel. 

“ His officers show a fine spirit of prompt and 
cheertul obedience to orders. Their eagerness 
to execute at a moment's notice every wish of 
their leader speaks highly for them, and is, no 
doubt, the secret of the success of this most 
ardvous undertaking.’ 


The Messrs. D. Appleton & Company 
(New York, $150) have just published 
tiree interesting volumes for young read- 
ers. The Log Sehool-House on the Colum- 
bia, by Hezekiah Butterworth, is a tale 





intended to draw popular attention to the 
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Washington and Oregou. The materials of 
‘the romance were collected on the ground. 
‘The anthor makes a picturesque use of the 
‘great natural featares of the landscape 
which have evideatly impres-ed bim deeply 
vas they do all who see them. He is, we 
should say. too mach ofa veteran in an- 
other kind of javenile writing, such, for 
example, a: his * Zigzag Series,” to fall 
easiiy and fully into the writing of Indian 
romances, His Indiaus bave in them a sug- 
gestion of Mark Twiin’s “extinct tribe 
which neverexisted.”” Buatso have Cooper’s, 
and both may be none the worze fer young 
readers on that account. Mr. Butterworth 
has stadied the heroic history of the mis 
sionery Soaulding and Dr. Whitman of 
the American Board. La fact, the whole 
romvnce takes its color from the noble 
Christian pioneering of these men. It does 
not, however, draw its interest mainly 
from the hard heroism and sacrifices 
of the missionary, but rather from Indian 
life. The romactic incident of the old 
chief, Umatilla, dying on the grave of his 
last and favorite son, is said to be histori 
eal. “Gretchen” and her violin, with its 
magic charm and the potent influence of 
Schamann’s *‘Iraumerei’’ and *‘ Romanze”’ 
oa the savages are pretty but fanciful. So 
is the tale of the eagle in mid-air with the 
flag in his talons. Mr. Batterworth dis 
arms cri'icism by his frank con’ession that 
he his introdaced popular tales as he heard 
them without examination; but the tale 
which accounts for the massacre of Dr. 
Whitm in, and the destruction of his young 
settlements, by a melon plugged with ipe 
cac to frighten off Indian depredators on 
the melon patch is too legeadary even for 
fiction. Mr. Butterworth manages to in- 
terest his vouog readers. He holds their 
attention inspite of his faults, and some- 
times by their means. We doubt, however, 
whether his book gains anything by the 
statement that Thomas Olivers’ great 
choral 
“ The God of Abrah’m praise,” 
was sung to an ‘‘old Heorew melody 
Leoniel—atuae perhap:; as old as the Jew- 
ish Temple itself.” There is absoiutely po 
old Hebrew music extant. If there were it 
cruld not be written or sung on our scates, 
Ic wa:S.emitic music. and moved on differ- 
eat intervals, The only possible Hebrew 
survival isa very uocectaia fragment, dt- 
ing from the time of Christ, and which is 
supposed, on rather slender authority, to be 
incorporated and re-worked in the chant 
* Blessed be toe Lord God of I-rael.”” As 
to the tune for Thomas Olivers’ choral it 
was written bya Jew, by the nameof Leoni, 
io respoose to O'ivers’ request, and from 
bim has been called to tne present time 
Leoni and not Leonicl.——The pext of 
the Appleton Juveniles alluded to above is 
Kina Tom and the Runaways; or, the Story 
of What Befell Two Buys in a Georgia 
Swimp. By L uis Pendleton. The subd 
title ot this story directs atteotion to its 
weakest part. Out of the swamp the story 
is more natural, interesting aod every way 
better than to it. Tne swamp episode is 
@ petty adventure of the commonplace 
order, ia waich the romance forsakes the 
main line of interest aud gets Jost mm dall 
adventure. Fortunately, mach the larger 
part of toe storg has little or nothing to do 
with theswamp. Back “Jim,” bis young 
master, * Kiwg Com. ” his cousin * Albert” 
and Mrs. Carroll, ** King Tom’s’” mother, 
are stroazly drawa ant iat-res'ing, uamis- 
takaole Soutaerners and Georgians. The 
sceoe is luid jist befure toe War, but s'av- 
ery aod pl.utation lite are d-picted by an 
author who, bowever strong his sympathies 
may be with the South and ber people, bas 
his eyes open as to the “peculiar instiva- 
tiou”’ waich he treats teaderly perbaps, 
but io a tairand frank way. The ioterest 
of the vo»k centers ia tne Negro life, of 
woicn Mr. Pead'eton giv s us tresh and 
povel pictures.which are ail the more in- 
teresting as they probably ho!d true of only 
some limited parts of the sugar making 
South. The Negro stories are a promisent 
feature in tne b ok, and very different both 
in dialect and character from those told by 
Uacle Remus, There is no * Br'er Ribbit” 
ia them aod no * Br’er Fox” nor ta:king 
beasts of avy kind. Toe aathor seems to have 
stutied the Nezro dialect clusely, ut lea-t he 
gives it a syscematic ani conwusteat. form. 
Wecsanot say whether it represents what is 
now beard, or the Negro speech before the 
War. ———The third volame ir the javeniie 
series pi@blisbed hy the Messrs. Appleton & 
Company ts Crowded Out o' Crouwfield; or, 
the Boy who Made his Wuy, by Wiiham °. 
Sroidard, a cavital story illustrsting the 
value of pluck, self remaoce and self-con- 
trol. Tbe story is told in Mr. Stoddard’s 
best style for boys, with a strovg grip on 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
‘romantie features of the settlement of | dodging or sentimentalizing as te the hasd ' The Best Letters of Lord Chesterfield. Philip = 


realities that must be faced. The book is 
by no means discouraging. but makes better 
than any we have recently read the poivt 
thar, low as the tides may run, they will 
not run below the point wbere the turn 
sets in for the lad who has strength, 
courage and good stuff in him. 
Christmas Stories and March Violets. 
(George H. Ellis, Boston. $1.00 ) This beau- 
tifuily priated volume contains five trans- 
lations from as many German authors by 
Elizabeth P. Cordner. They are delight- 
fally medieval and legendary, tull of 
tle kind and gracious superstitions of the 
dim ages of the German race. The best 
selection of them all is tbe last, ‘‘March 
Violets,” a fascinating sketch written for 
March 22d, 1887, the ninetieth birtnday of 
Emperor William I. It is a fascinating 
paper, with the radiant figure of Queen 
Louise of Prussia for its center, and around 
it tae light and haze of German culture, 
German simplicity and German legend. 
The translation is done with a skill and 
freedom which leave ne trace of the forcign 
origin in the English, 


The Calendar flood has set in, and it is 
wholly impossible to keep up with it. We 
note a few deserv.ing novelties. The first, 
The Three Blind Mice Calendar, by Mrs. 
B. N. Bark-r (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse), 
the production, we understand, of an anthor 
whcse helpless condition of entire blindness 
makes a strong appeal to the public. She 
has invented a clever fiction (over the pame 
Robert Drew Atberly) to account for the 
coild of her own ingenuicy and the pitiful, 
“roning solo of notes composed of queer 
legs, long tails and big ears of rats and 
mice, who tho oddly enough dismembered 
to furnish notes for thescore, come togéther 
again in possession of all their parts in the 
margins where they stand, observing the 
score in all humors. The ballad is, of 
course, ** Three Blind Mice,”’ Tne artistic 
combination of the year in its solemn prog- 
ress with the old nursery saw, and the mice 
stinding comically around or scampering 
through the music, are the original features 
of the calendar. The Silver Cross Cal- 
endar for the coming year, by Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, will be found a great comfort to 
those who are ‘‘shutin.’”’ 1t may be ordered 
from E. Scott, 463 Hudson Street, New York. 


My King, or “ Daily Thoughts for the 
King’s Children”; Tne Royal Invitation, 
or * Daily Thoughts on Cuming to Christ”’; 
Royot Commandments, or * Morning 
Tooughts for the King’s Servants”; Loyal 
Responses, or “Daily Meludies for the 
King’s Minstrels’; Royal Bounty, or 
* Evening Thoughts for the King’s Guests’’; 
and K«pt for the Master’s Use, are stand- 
ard editions of F. R. Havergal’s practical 
religious publications, neatly printed and 
bound. (Fieming H. Revell. 25 cents a 
bumber.)-—— One Hundred Poems. By 
Jane A. Van Alien, A.M. (J. S. Ogilvie, 
New York. 25 cents, paper; 50 cents, cloth.) 
The piety of tne verses which compose this 
collectioa is very considerable; their poetry 
1s inconsiderabie. We have read sixty seven 
of the one buadred without finding an im- 
aginative line. Pausing there, we are able 
to cherish a dim bope as to what may be 
discovered in the other thirty-three. 











LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. F. T. PALGRAVE has been re-elect- 
ed tothe cnair of poetry at Oxford for a 
second term of five years. 


-... The next volume of the “‘ Great Wri- 
ters”’ Series will be a life of Thackeray, by 
Mr. Herman Merivale and Mr. F. T. Mar- 
zials. 


--The new edition of Dr. Swith’s Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
whick has been ia preparation so long, is 
now practically finished, and will be pub- 
lished at once by John Marray. 


-.-. The officers cf the National W. C. T. 
U. authorize the statement that the sensa. 
tional rumors relative to the losses by the 
National W. C T. U. and its puolication 
house tbr ugh S. A. Kean & Co. are alto- 
gether misleaging. They had not enough 
on deposit t» injure them in any wise be- 
yond «a mere temporary inconvenience. 


-.-Mr. George Saintsbury has collected 
into a volume the critical articles on vari- 
ous Eoglish authors, from Crabbe to Bor 
row, which he contributed duriog the past 
four years to Macmilian’s Maguzine. The 
volume will be called Essays in Dnglish 

, Literature, 1780-1860, and w'll contain an 
introductory paper on “‘ The Kinds of Criti- 
cism.” 


----Meta Lander’s theological novel, 
“ Marian Grabam,” is soon to be 


ued in 





the plain sense of lite amd with no weak 





new chapter. It carries on the discussion 
of Calvinism, and expresses the view that if 
Calvin had beea hving at the present day 
he would have been an active reviser of the 
confessions. Meta Lander is the pen name, 
as is well known, of Mrs. Margaret Woods 
Lawrence, the daughter of President Woods, 
of Andover, and the widow of Prof. E. A, 
Lawrenee, of Hartford Seminary. Her 
story is a very vigorous polemic povel, de- 
fending Christian faith segainst unbelief, 
and has been received with great favor. 


.«»-Harper’s Magazine for January, ’91, 
divides the weight of its attention hetween 
fiction and travel. “In the ‘Stranger 
People’s’ Country” is a serial story by 
Charles Egbert Craddock, who has hitherto 
written almost exclusively for The Atlan- 
tic. The country, of course, is the region 
of the Great: Smoky Mountains, and tbe 
people are such as she has already made us 
familiar with. Mr. Toomas A. Janvier 
contributes a long “ short” story, and Miss 
Vida Scudder a short “short’’ story; or 
rather a sort of pastel in prose called a 
** Modern Legend.” This is an attractive 
form for hterarv work, but it 1s he-et by 
two dangers. Either there is pot evougb 
excuse for its existence, or there is more 
meaning than it cancarry, Mr. Theodore 
Child, who has been in South America in 
the interests of tbe magazine, writes iv 
this number his * Impressions of Peru”’; 
end Mr. Crarles Dudley Warner gives “che 
Outlook inS mtberp California.” ** Londoa 
Music Halis” 
F. Anstey. 
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MAGAZINE fas 


HIS Number contains the opening chapters of a new novel 

by Cuares Ecpert Crappock, entitled In the “Stran- 
Country. The series of papers on South 
America, by THEODORE CHILD, is continued in an article relat- 
ing the author’s Impressions of Peru, copiously illustrated by 
T. pE Tuautstrup, H. D. Nicuots, and others. 

Cuar_es DupLey WaRNER, in the third instalment of his il'us- 
trated papers on the South Pacific Coast, describes The Out- 
look in Southern California. 
ical sketch, entitled Another Chapter of My Memoirs: How 
I became a Journalist, is contributed by Mr. De Biowitz, 
the famous correspondent of the London Times. 

Among other attractions especially worthy of note are: An ar- 
ticle on London Music Halls, by F. Anstey, with illustrations 
by J. Pennett; At the Casa Napoléon, a novelette by THomas 
A. JANVIER, with illustrations by W. T. SMeptey; St. Anthony 
—A Christmas Eve Ballad, by Mrs. E. W. Latimer, with 
illustrations by C. S. Remnant; A Modern Legend, a story 
by Viva D. Scupper; poems by Jutian Hawruorng, Dr. S. 
Weir MitcHeLt, RicHarp E. Burton, ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 
C. H. CRANDALL, and NANNIE Mayo FitzHuGuH; and the usual 
editorial departments, conducted by GzeorGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, 
W. D. Howe ts, and CHarLtes DuDLEY WARNER. 


Subscription Price, $4 00 per Year. 
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SANTA CLAUS AND THE LITTLE GIRL WHO IS 
“NOT IN IT.” 
Front “A Gentle Reminder” in Jan. St. Nicnowas. 


The richly illustrated January ST. NICH- 
OLAS FOR YOUNG FoLKs contains Chorles 
Dudley Warnei’s “Talk about Reading”’; 
a description of “A Great Todustrial 
School’; a narrative of the remarkable ad- 
ventures of a little girl in her trip to Cloud- 
land and the Mcon; * Little Holdfast,” by 
Roswell Smith; **The Boyhood of Michael 
Angelo,”’ ete. 

Onall hoag news-stands, 25 cents. Bexin subscrip- 


of nranipe. the Low the voune.” 3.0 a ear pub- 

scrive through dealers everywhere, or "remit to the 

e—— Hk CENLURY CO., 55 Kast lith st, New 
ork. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Reet Gemne and Tunes for Charch Worship 
A.™ "BARNES “co. 751 Reravdwov. VY, 









An interesting autobiograph- 


. New issues 


Ane week. Catalogue, 
ages, free on request. 


Not sold by Dealeps ; piioiret © Be uy of the Publisher, 
JOHN B. ALDEN, 893 Pearl Street, New York. 
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‘THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY for January, 1891. 


New Chapters in the Warfare of 
Science. XI. From Babel to 
Comparative Philology. Part I. 
By ANDREW D. Wuire, LL.D., L.H.D. 
Gives the origin of the legend in regard 

to the great tower and the confusion of 

tongues, and also traces the history of the 
belief that Hebrew was the only previously 
existing language. 

The Aryan 
historic Man. I. 
HUXLEY, 


Attacks the idea that the forefathers of the 
people of Europe and India must have been 
one race because they spoke one language. 


The Peopling of America. By M. 
ARMAND DE QUATREFAGES. 

Star-Streams and Nebulz. By 
GARRETT P. SERVISS. 

Elementary Botary in General 
Education. By Prof. M. Warp. 


The Intelligence of Cats. By W. 
H. LARRABEE. 


and Pro- 
By Prof. T. H. 


Second Article in the Important Series ot 


DLING-FURNACES. By Wi.1- 

1AM F, DURFEE. (Iilustrated.) 

Tells of the introduction of machinery 
and improved processes that made iron- 
making on a large scale possible, 


The Storage of Electricity. By 
SAMUEL SHELDON, Ph. D. (Illustrated.) 
Explains the way in which this wonderful 
force is made available in any situation. 
Immunity, 
Disease. By W. BERNHARDT. 
The Decline of Rural New Eng- 
land. By Prof. Amos N. CURRIER. 
The Principles of. Decoration. 
By Prof. G. AITCHISON, 


Sketch of Elisha Mitchell. 


and 


(With 








Portrait.) 





50 cents a Number. 


$5.00 a Year. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Pus.isuers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond 1 New York. 





THREE DAINTY VOL UMES. 


THE STORY OF 


MY HOUSE. 


'GER, author of “Tbe Garden Story.” Withan Original Etching 
Ta oy —— yoo nearly fifty Head and Tail Pieces and special Inital Letters. 


12mo. C:oto, $1 50 


Even a move delightiul book than “ The Garden Sto 


” Though seemingly devoted tothe house proper, 


the ebsays ate filied with the treshess of country lite an the beauty of externai nature, 


NEW EDITION OF 
ENGLISH LYRICS. 


form with “English Odes.” With nearly 

Ontaet Head Wand Tail Pieces from 
Original Drawings by Louis RHEAD. 
16mo, Cloth, special design in gould, 
$1.50. Same, in parchment, $1.75. 


{ 


NEW EDITION OF 
ENGLISH ODES. 


Selected by EpMuND W. Gossk. With 
Frontispiece on India paver from a de- 
sien by HAMO THORNYCROFT, A.R A. 
Forty two Head and Tail Pieces from 
Original Drawings by Louis RHEAD. 

16mo. Cloth, special design ia gold, 

$150. Same, "in parchment, $1.75. 





FICTION SERIES FOR YOUNG READERS. 
Just Published. 


THE LOG SCHOOL-HOUSE ON THE COLUMBIA. 
A Tale of the Pioveers of the Great Northwest. By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of 


“Ziezay Joarneys.” I.iustrated. 


In a story romantic, 
which will prove to be one of absorbing Inve: est. 


exciting and instructive as well, the author introduces his readers toa new field 


Previous Volumes in this Series. 


CROWDED OUT O’ 
CROFIBLD. 


By WILLIAM O. STODDARD 
©. 't HI. 


{llustrated by 


KING TOM AND THE 
RUNAWAS. 


By Louis PENDLETON. Lllustrated by KE. 
- KEMBLE. f 


The series, bound in cloth, with specially designed uniform cover. Per volume, $1.50. 


D. APPLETON 


& CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 AND 5, BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





The Lothrop Magazines. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 
THE PANSY, ‘"°*tSoysanacirs, 


Pithy, Practical Persuasive, By Pansy. 
1.60 a Yea a Year. 


OUR LITTLE MeN AND WOMEN 


Opens Little Minds to the Wonders 
about them. $1.00 a Year. 
4 Monthly. Illustrated. 
BABYL N cts. a Year. 


The Delight of the Nursery. 
The Mother’s Kesource. - 





50 


For the Older Young People and 
all the Family. 


WIDE AW'KE, "0° "zeae acnastrtes 


“Warmly welcomed wherever worth wins.” 


Send subscriptions for 1£91 before January and re- 
ceivethe Christmas number free. $2.40 a year, 


Now is the time to subscribe. 


D. LOTHROP CO., Boston. 
Genuine 
Oxford Teachers’ Bibles 


Can be obtained ata‘! bookstores. 
Always ask for the CENUINE,which 
has the Oxford imprint on the title- 
page, with New York aadress, 

RAP aat IFeh Straat. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Oo., 
76 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
A.H.Andrews & Oo. 
196 pet me Ave., 











SUADAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 


THE CHILD'S PAPFR (Monthly). The best of 
juvenile perio ica's: brient interesting read ng, 
il ustrated with Seamus! om. Ten copies, one 
yeur, to one address, $1; ad quantities at the 
same rate. Single sakeneton ns, 23 cts. 


MOR NING Liane (Month’y), double sheet, can 

#& semi-monthly. Pure, woolesome 

eee Sieies il:ustrations; suited fo younger 
classes. Terms same as“ Untid’s Paper.’ 


APPLES OF GOLD, for infant classes, in weekly 
part:; beautiful pictures and priptea in luge 
clear type: a chromo JRoture sac quarter. Single 
copy. 5' cts. a year. Ten or more copi.s, to one 
address, 3 cts. each per year. 


AMERICAN MESSENGER (Month!y). Full of 
aa = Christianity, bavinge bright articles 

t writers; an old-t'me tavorite in 

many eeaene homes. sipgie subscription, or 
rs andressed with the ys of individual 

wirse, a paid 5 copies to one address, 

3"; 2% vopies, $3.50; 40 i Any number ex- 
ceeding a0 ut ut the jatter 4 


Specimens of these periodicals mailed free. 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAO ST., and 34 FOURTH AV., NEW YORK, 
Boston, 44 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 

och r,® sta’e St. Chicugo, 122 Wabash Av. 
Crocinuatl, 176 Elm St. San Francisco. 725 Market St. 








Aubfind P 


I¥ NOT, samples of the best pens for Schools and 
Correspondents, will be rent FREE on receipt of re- 
turn postage, two cents. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 


S10 Broadway. New Vork. 





PULANTERNS WANTED SR /eR, Maye 
HY ARBACH & CO. 809 Fiber’ su Pate Pe 





i dclonce lewsons. stories, games 


occupations. ete. Invaluable for primary teachers 
mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 
lessons for primed Sunday Schools. 
Alice B. Stockham + 161 LaSalle 8t., Chicago, 














AGENTS 


V.ADTES apd CEUTLEMED 


WANTED 


A remarkable book on BisLe PRopsecIEs 


Se 
ied Gauss, SUP ata se 





—d. B. Lippincott 
Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


A | SUCCESSFUL MAH. 


“Diary: GORDON, author of “A Diplomat's 
ary. # Promo, Cloth, $1 Ov. 


A Successfal Man” and“ A Diplomat’s Diary,” 2 
pene, uniform binding, in neat bux, $2.00. 


THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE, 


By “JOBN STRANGE WINTER. author of “ Bootle’s 
Bab...” etc. The latestissue in I.ppi:coti’s S riez 
= usteet Noves. I2mo. Paper, W cents: clotn, 75 


A MYSTERY OF NEW ORLEANS 


Seived by weey Methods. A Romance of the 
By W: 


densed Thoughts,” etc. 1:mo, Cloth, $1.0). 


INDICATIONS OF THE FIRST 


Book. Sr Moses, called Genesis. By EDWARD 

LATCH. anthor of “Indiczations of the Firs 
Book of Job,” and “A Review of tne Holy Bible.’ 
12mo. Crovh, $1 50. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


INDICATIONS OF THE BOOK OF 


Job. By EDWARD B. LATcs. omer at a “Review 
of the iioly Bible.” I2mo cloth $1 5 

“The apa re in this volume is sietiieeils ané mi- 
bute, and there are marks of the most careful 1n- 
vestigation.” —Lutheran Ubser ver. 


MYSTERIES OF GODLINESS. 


By HORATIO G. KERN. 12m0, extra cloth, $1.25. 
“ The sincere, intelligent eff it of a devoted = 


ception of the reacer.”—Zion’s Hei aid, Eoston. 


JESUS IN MODERN LIFE. 


By ALGERNON SYDNEY_LOGAN, author of “Saul,” 
sits mpather from the Worla’s Wing,” etc. Cloth, 


. bon treats his subject with reverence, and believes 
that the teachings of Jesus have an clevatiog influ. 
ence op mankind. The book is written in a bright ana 
engaging spirit.”— Boston Gazette. 


MESSALINA. 


A_ Tragedy in Five Acts. By ALGERNON “YDN*yY 
LoGAN, author of “Jesus in Modern Life,” etc. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

“A dramatic poem of urusual power. It »bounds 
in strong situations ard lines of great beauty and 
force.”’—Washirgton tribune. 





*,* Yor sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
_ Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of tne 
price 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT Company, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Littell’'s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 891, Tuk LIVING AGE en- 
ters upon its INSth Volume. 

It-has met with constant com- 
Mendution and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 




















double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matier yearly. It presents 
in an inexpensive form, cousider- 
ing its great amount of matter, 
with freshaess, owing to its weekly 
issue, and with a “completeness 
nowhere ele attempted, 
The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of 
Travel and Discove Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 


Historical, and litical Information, from the 
entire | of Foreign Pericdical Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American reader. as 
the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE compila- 
tion of an indispensable current literature.—indispensa- 
ble because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 


Opinions. 

“It is nearly half a century since the first volume of 
this sterling publication came from the press, and to- 
day it stands the most perfect publication of its kind 
in the world. . There is but one LIVING AGE, though 
many have essayed imitations. While their intent has 
no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that rare dis- 
criminating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and that 

‘een appreciation of what constitutes trne excellence, 
which make LITTELL’sS LIVING AGF. the incomparable 
morte is that itis.”—Christian at Work, New York. 

“It is —_ nsable to intelligent people in this busy 
— New- York Evangelist, 

"Scriain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in en abling the busy reader to keep up with cur- 
rent literature.” — Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“Itis incomparably the finest literary production of 
modern times. . Itembraces within its scope the matured 
thoughts, on ail subjects, of the greatest authors and 


pee we scholars in Europe.”—Herald and Presbyter, Cin- 


ne ograp hy fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 


travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.” — The Watchman, Boston. 
“The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.” — Boston Journal. 
“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.”— Netr- York Tribune. 
“To read it is itself an education in the course of mod- 


ern thought and literature.” — Buffalo Com'l Advertiser, 
“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 


yar magazines and reviews.” — San-Francisco 
nic 

bs, For theamount of reading-matier contained, the sub- 
seri ption is extremely low.”—Chr'n Adtrocate, Nashville, 

ht contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time.” — The Churchman, Now York. 

“For'the man who tries to be truly conversant with 
the very best Iiterature of this and other countries, it 
{s indispensable.” *— Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

*In it the reader finds all that is worth knowing in 


the realm of current literature.” 
Toronto. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; or 
for $10.50, THK LIVING AGE and any one of the Ameri- 
tan $4 monthiles (or //arper’s Week/y or Bazar) will be 
tent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50. Tuk Living 
AGE and Séribner's Mayazine or (he St, Nicholas, 

Rates for clubbing more than one other periodical with 
sae copy of THE LIVING AGE will be sent on applica 


*‘—Canada Presbyterian, 


{ Now is the time to sybscribe, beginning with the New 
‘Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
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Extracts from the famous 
TALLEYRAND 
MEMOIRS 


begin in the January “Cen- 
tury,” ready December 3ist. 
Os 


THE LEADIEG MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGERTS. 


HHKRE UT BOOTY INGA RHO P Rroadaar NY, 











MUSIC. 

Select Sonas- RF ga D.D. 244 

Firmly bound inc vta. ae ie per 10" gente. 
San 

winnowed S: ngs- he $35 pr 100. 


Sent by mail on reccipt: f price. Cor plete —— 
and specimen Paxe~ sent on recuest. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


81 Rando!ph St., Chicago. 74 East 9ch st., New York. 








J.CHUORCH CO,, Music Publishers Cine'nnet 0, 


seus CHE 
bh OS. 


Pon, Upright and Square, 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


Sth Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 
PICTURES, ETC. 


KLACKNER’S 


COPYRIGHTED 


AMERICAN ETCHINGS 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
ne “Tenet MORNING IN SLEEPY HOL- 


d by Jas S. King after J. Rrownscombe. 
“MIStakes A ANNE.’ 
Etched by G. Mercier, after Leon Moran. 
“ON SARAR SC LAKK’ 
Origine! ert by Winslow Homer, 
* PLEASU RES oF TE PAST.’ 
Mercier after A. B. Sewell 
™ BERING WinCite : ©. Seteste. 3 
he 1. > iets ater Spiegle, Jr, 
“STEAMA Ni rT DE By 


Origin: “1 Etching by Chas. A. Platt 
Other sutjects in preparation. 




















Klackner's publications are #11 copyrighted, and, 
therefore, protected from reproduction. Write for 
Catalogue and Pamphi<: on “ Proofs ano Prints.” 

C. KLACK NER,S East 17th §t..New Vork. 


Artistic Holiday Presents 


SCHAUS’ 
ART GALLERIES 


Works of the foremost Euro- 
pean painters in oil and 
yater-color, superb etch- 
ings and engravings finely 
framed. Braun’s Carbon 
photographs. Fae-similes. 
Dainty little Brenze animal 





groups. Exquisite Vienna 
photo. frames. Complete 
Artists’ Boxes in great va- 
riety. 


William £chaus, 
(Berman *chaus and A, W. Conover, Successors) 


204 FIFTHE AVE. Madison Square. 











EDUCATION. 


UNEr MERHOKN'S TRaCBERS AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Bywtablished 1855. 
3 Reet 14th Siree:. New Vork. 


DOYLESTOWN S$: MINARY 


Opened for the current yewr with more than donb'e 
last yeor s+ttencance. This may be the schorl for 











you. a term begins January Mh, ist]. Send for 
cats. 
GEORGE: WHEELER. Princip+!. Devlestown, Penn. 
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Wen aud Women, 


BOARD: 
81.°5to 82.00 a week. 
16 Prof ssers. 
9 KRuilidings. 
6 Departments. 


New Gymr asium. 
Large Library. 
Extensive Museum, 
_Laborateries and 
Work-rcoms, 
Send (. ru form aticn abou 
FREE TUITION. 


- )Covservatery of Music.— A Sem- 
inary for Music te Dis stude:ts. 1s eminent 
préressors. OU'ts LOVRAERND, Dire ter. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


Th: Kt yy term in this institution will commence 
THURSDAY, Jn. 189]. wor circular send to 
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meeprre ranches on pienered List. Pittsburgh, New York 
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Financial. 


THE NEW SILVER BILL. 


Tue prineipal provisions of the new 
Silver bill last week reported to the Senate 
by Senator Sherman, and referred to the 
Finance Committee, are as follows: 

1, The Secretary of the Treasury is 
directed, during the year 1891, to pur- 
chase 12,000,000 ounces of silver bullion 
at the market price not above a certain 
limit fixed in the bill, and not exceeding 
8,000,000 ounces in any one month, and 
to issue Treasury notes for the same, 
which notes are declared to be a legal 
tender to the same extent as other Treas- 
ury notes now issued. This purchase is 
in addition to the 4,500,000 ounces of sil- 
ver bullion now directed by law to be 
purchased each month. 

2. Whenever the circulating notes of 
the national banks shall be less than $180,- 
000,000, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
directed to replace the deficiency of such 
notes by the purchase of silver bullion if 
** offered” for sale and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes therefor; and if he cannot in 
this way make good the deficiency from 
time to time as it shall occur, then he is 
directed to make it good by the issue of 
such an amount of Treasury notes as 
may be necessary for the purpose. 

3. Whenever the market price of silver 
bullion shall continuously for one year 
make the bullion in a standard silver 
dollar equal in value to the bullion in the 
gold dollar, all purchasing of silver bul- 
lion by the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall cease, and thereafter the Mints of 
the United States shall be open fer the 
free coinage of silver dollars. 

4, The Secretary of the Treasury is di- 
rected to issue Treasury notes to the 
amount of tne bullion value of the Trade 
dollars in the Treasury, and also of $10,- 
000,000 in abraded and otherwise uncur- 
rent silver coins in the Treasury. 

5. Provision is made for another at- 
tempt by an international conference, 
between the Wnited States and other na- 
tions, to fix a coinage ratio of value be- 
tween gold and silver. 

The bill, in addition to these provisions, 
changes the compulsory requirement in 
respect to the deposit of United States 
bonds, reducing the amount to one thou- 
sand dollars for each National bank 
whose capital is not more than fifty 
thousand dollars; and also entitles the 
National banks to receive circulating 
notes from the Treasury, in amount equal 
to the par value of the bonds deposited as 
the guaranty therefor. Both of these 
provisions are exceedingly wise, and 
ought long since to have been adopted 
by Congress, The great reason why Na- 
tional bank-notes have been so rapidly 
retired within the last few years, consists 
in the fact that, under existing circum- 
stances, they have ceased to be profitable 
to the banks; and that Congress has, by 
sheer omission, done nothing to avoid 
the result. We heartily approve of what 
is proposed in this bill with respect to the 
National banks; and had such a measure 
been adopted years ago, the bank circula- 
tion of the country would now be of 
much larger volume. 

The other provisions of the bill—name- 
ly, those relating to the silver qyestion— 
are manifestly, like the silver law of the 
last Congress, an attempted compromise 
between those who hold opposite and in- 
consistent views, and yet who for politi- 
cal reasons thus seek by mutual conces- 
sions to act together. These provisions 
grew out of a caucus of Republican S2na- 
tors, held with a view to secure agree- 
ment and concurrence of action, The 
bill does not represent the views of those 
Senators who are clamoring for free coin- 
age of silver dollars, and certainly does 
not represent the views of such men as 
Senators Sherman and Aldrich, who de- 
sire to secure unity of action among Re- 
publicans, and at the same time avoid the 
perils of free coinage, which would at 
once make silver the standard of value in 
this country, and practically demonetize 
gold. 

No one is wise enough to see just where 
or how the silver craze is finally to end. 
The delirium ip portion of the country 
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is growing worse instead of better; and 
we should not be surprised if the Ameri- 
can people should at last be taught by a 
bitter experience the stupendous folly of 
attempting to make an eighty-cent dollar 
just as good as a hundred-cent dollar. 
This is what free coinage at the present 
ratio of value between gold and silver 
proposes todo. It is the old experiment 
of teaching water to run up hill against 
the laws of Nature. If the majority of 
the people are determined to try it, then 
they must do so and take the conse- 
quences, about which there can be no 
doubt if the experience of centuries be 
worth anything as a guide to thought. 
We believe in honest coinage that tells 
the truth, and not in one that consciously 
tells a lie, and then has the hardihood to 
call the lie a truth. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE tone of the stock market the last 
week has been variable, but prices bave, 
as arule, been slightly higher on a very 
small volume of business. The dullness 
of speculation has been its chief charac- 
teristic, but it is not to be wondered at. 
This is December, which is always a noto- 
riously poor month for the stock market, 
no matter what the underlying condi- 
tions may be. Those who have stocks in 
mat y instances desire to sell them out, 
and those who have not do not care to 
enter the matket, pending the annual 
settlements. There has, however, proba- 
bly been less of such selling this year 
than usual on account of the low level 
to which prices have declined, and the 
probability of realizing more than cur- 
rent market prices for stocks in the early 
months of the new year. It is generally 
anticipated that the buying power in the 
market will be considerably augmented 
after the first of January has been 
passed. The week’s market has been 
something of a disappointment, good 
news being plenty but advances in prices 
small. The adopotion of the prelimi- 
nary agreement for the conduct of the 
business of the Western railroads under 
the supervision of an Advisory Board, as 
already outlined in these columns, fell 
flat as a market influence, as didalso the 
subsequent ratification of the plan by a 
number of the prominent roads. In fact, 
as soon asthe plan was made known the 
stocks most directly affected were largely 
sold. The bears regarded the news as a 
favorable basis for sales of stocks, and 
those who had buught im the expectation 
of a sharp rally following the completion 
of the plan, sold out again during the two 
days following. The fact is that the large 
interests which are engineering the pres- 
ent movement have undertaken to make 
stocks valuable, and nct to cause a quick 
and short-lived rally in prices. And there 
is reason to believe that they will be suc- 
cessful, after having first reached an 
agreement with one or two companies 
which are not now in entire accord with 
their plans. A slight advance in the rate 
per ton per mile on the Western roads 
during the coming year, offsetting the 
prospective shrinkage in tonnage, will 
be a matter of inestimable importance 
to the holders of railway securities. 
A great deal of interest has also 
attached to matters in Washington. Pa- 
cific Mail, for example, was very strong 
on the reports regarding subsidy legisla- 
tion; and there were large fluctuations in 
silver bullion incident to the discussion 
of the latest silver proposition—the pur- 
chase of the 13,000,000 ounces floating in 
this country. The first effect was seen 
inasbarp advance in the price of the 
bullion to 109}, but later in the week the 
Department completed its montbly pur- 
chase and the price dropped to 104 in 
censequence of realizing by bullion deal- 
ers and others. 

One of the most important features is 
the improvement noted in the anthracite 
coal trade, which for two months had 
been in a rather demoralized condition. 
Prices now being obtained are better than 
for some weeks, and the demand for 
both domestic and manufacturing sizes 
reflects an improvement. The Western 
markete are well supplied with orders, 
and the cold weather seems to have stim- 











ulated the demand in nearly all parts of 
the country. One of the most satisfac- 
tory signs in this connection is the fact 
that, tho the output of anthracite during 
November increased 128,000 tons over the 
amount mined in the same month last 
year, the stock on hand at tidewater ship- 
ping points decreased 25,000 tons. A 
further decrease is likely, for the reason 
that” both the Reading and Lackawana 
companies have shut down a large num- 
ber of their collieries, and are operating 
the others on short time. This policy is 
likely to quickly relieve the congestion of 
the market. The soft coal market is in a 
particularly encouraging condition. 

The financial situation reflects further 
improvement in all departments in con- 
sequence of the arrival of over five mil- 
lion dollars of gold from abroad and the 
gain tothe banks from their operations 
with the Sub-Treasury of over two million 
dollars, There has been less careful scru- 
tiny of collateral, and some of the down- 
town banks have found themselves un- 
able to place all the money which they 
have had available for call loans. Of 
course, the dullness of the speculation in 
stocks accounts largely for this condition 
of affairs, making the street’s require- 
ments from day to day comparatively 
small; but the low current rates have 
done much to offset the results of the 
efforts of the rumor-mongers who are | 
still at work. All admit, however, 
that the call lodning rate may be 
very considerably higher around the first 
of the year, when preparation will have to 
be made for the disbursement of between 
150 and 170 million dollars for interest, 
etc. The extreme rates the past week 
were 2 per cent and6 per cent., and the 
average rate was about 4} per cent. Is 
was possible every day to secure time 
money by paying a broker a commission 
of one or two per cent apart from the 
regular interest of 6 @ 74 per cent for six 
to twelve months. Short-time money 
was particularly difficult to obtain. but 
late in the week it was more freely 
offered than for many weeks previously. 
The demand for commercial paper is very 
light in consequence of the tightness of 
the time money market, but even now 
many of the country banks are investing 
in choice lines rather than send their 
balances to their correspondents here, 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 20th, 1890: 


American Exchange. 150 {Produce Exchange... 115 
Continental........... 140 |Tradesmen’s* ........ 105 


Mech’ics’ & Trad’rs’. 210 | Washington.. ........ luo 
Merchants’. .......... 155 BR. ceccccccccsess 9946 
* New stock. 


The following is a comparison of the 
uverages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Dec. 20. Dec. 13. Differences. 
Loans... . ... . $386.378,400" $385,967.900 Inc. $410,100 
Specie.........+. 74,476,700 70,430.000 Inc. 4,136,700 
Legaltenders.. 25.102.200 24.453.100 Inc. 48,5 
its. .....00. 380.320.0089 B876.745,50 Inc. 3,573.50) 
Circulation..... 3,500,100 3,567,000 Inc. 22,500 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie.........+. $74.486,7'0 $70,540,000 Inc. $4,156,706 
Legal tenders.. 25,102,200 = 24,453,700 Inc. 648,500 
Total reserve... $99,578,900 $94,793,700 Inc. $4,785,200 
Keserve regu’ 

against dep’ts 95,080,000 4,186,625 Inc. 895,375 

xcess of res 

above legal re- 


quirements..... 4.498.900 607,075 Ine. 3,891,825 
Excess of reserve Dec. Zist, 1889. .........-. cee. Bs03,725 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Bid. Asked 
#368, 1891, Hegistered..... ....ccccee ceceeeees 10044 éne 
#568. 1991, COUPON 6. ecee ce ceeeeeeeeeeee lt 
4s, 1907, Registered. ........5.ccseceeeeces © 121 1224 
do. ex-stamped......... Pus weencente 119 12046 
45, 1907, COUPON ........ ce cee esceeeeceeee seeees 122 1'3% 
do. ex-stamped... 119 





Currency 68, 189%..... 
Currency 6s, 1896 
Currency 6s, 1897... 
Currency és, 1898... «s 
Currency 68, 1899..........+++++ ° - 120 ove 

The market for sterling was weak. The 
rates for actual business were as follows, 
viz.: Sixty days 4.80, demand 4.84}, 
cables 4.854. Commercial bills were 
4.77@}. The supply of cotton bills was 
considerable. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

In London money is easier. In the 
open market it is quoted at 2 per cent. 

Dividend-paying railroad stocks and 
bonds are in better demand at a slight 
advance in price. 

Senator Stanford wants the Govern- 
ernment to go into the farm mortgage 
business. What next? 

Foreign exchange is firmer, and if the 
rate continues to advance it will check 


The money market was comfortably 
easy during the whole of last week, at 6 
down to 8 per cent. on call. 

The Saturday’s bank statement shows a 
legal reserve of nearly $5,000,000. Good: 
but a better showing expr cted next week. 
Silver is weaker here and in London on 
account of the reported uncertainty of 
any further legislation in Congress at the 
present session. 

Dividends from the ice ponds of the 
North, now promise to be larger in Janu- 
ary and February than ever before. So 
much for the McKinley bill. 

The Chatham National Bank, which has 
been in the habit of paying quarterly 
dividends of three per cent., gives notice 
that it will pay a quarterly dividend of 
four per cent. 

The demand for currency in the interi- 
or, particularly south and west, contin- 
ues. Philadelphia wants it badly, Boston 
is more modest, and Chicago wants—the 
earth or the gold portion of it. 

The amount of gold now held in this 

country is estimated at $600,000,000 Now 
look out for a proposal, from some crank— 
in Congress, of course—to ‘‘ divide up” 
this vast sum, giving say $10 to each of 
our sixty-five millions. 
President Warner Miller is in excellent 
spirits about the Nicaragua Canal. He is 
sanguine that the enterprise will prove a 
great financial and business success. The 
ex-Senator is not the kind of a man’ to 
fail in what he undertakes to do. 

Mr. Alfred M. Parker, a Wall Street 
broker, wants $30,000 at the tail end of a 
lawsuit, from Mr. S, V. White, as dam- 
ages for causing his (Parker’s) arrest and 
imprisonment, in October last, on the 
charge of maliciously circulating false 
reports about certain stocks, An inter- 
esting trial expected. 

A dispatch has been received from Bos- 
ton announcing that the Beard of Direct- 
ors of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe had unanimously approved the Mor- 
gan railroad agreement and had selected 
George C. Magoun to act with President 
Manvel on the Advisory Board. Third 
Vice-president Springer and John J. Mc- 
Cook were chosen alternates. 

The large banking house of S. A. Kean 
& Co., of Chicago, hitherto, and for a 
scorce of years, in good credit, suspended 
payment and made an assignment last 
week on Friday. Its affairs seem to bein 
a very tangled condition. Mr. Kean is 
charged with fraud, and was arrested the 
day of the assignment, It appears that 
the firm received deposits to a consider- 
able amount the day before the assign- 
ment, when its bankruptcy, it is charged, 
must have been apparent. 

Great credit and praise is due to Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan for his energy and busi- 
ness tact in presenting facts and figures 
at the late meeting of the Western Rail- 
road magnates, to convince them that, in 
the long run, fighting and cutting throats 
don’t pay. There can be noreal prosperi- 
ty in this country so long as a thousand 
million dollars, now invested in railroads, 
is used to no wise purpose—as in the past, 
Now let us have peace—among the rail- 
roads, All vote ay, and sign the papers. 

Tte finances of the city of Daluth are 
said to be in a very bad way. The Bell 
& Eyster failure has tied up $70,000, and 
there is no cash available to meet next 
month’s pay-roll. About $275 000 worth 
of Park bonds are held in New York 
ewaiting a buyer. The State Bank of 
Duluth proposes to meet the city’s obli- 
gation in interest on bonds next month 

for $9.000. The city’s available assets on 
hack assessments are $300.000 when they 
can be collected. It is believed the city 
banks will take care of the current ex- 
penees until this m oney is collected. 

Secretary Windom says that in the 
nineteen months of President Harrison's 
Administration, the actual circulation 
has been increased $93,806,818, while in 
the same period of President Cleveland’s 
Administration the actual circulation 
was decreased $21,859,498. What ray you 
Democrsts about this snowing? Here is 
another fact: Secretary Windom, in Sep- 
tember yielded, reluctantly some say, wise- 
ly we say, to the appeals of our bankers, 
and busines: men—of al! py rties—so 
far as to pour out $62,000,000 in ten 
werks to avert a national panic. Speaker 
Reed will please *‘ give the floor ” to the 

first Congressman who rises to condemn 
* Harrison and the party” for such 





the importation of gold, 





** reckless and uncalled for action.” 
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Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad stock 
at one time, since the flood, was mm great 
demand. Just as the Stock Exchange was 
about to close its doors for the day a 
broker rushed breathless in with an order 
from Jay Gould—as was afterward stated 
if not proved—to sell 20,000 shares of the 
stock ‘“‘as low as possible,” his object 
being to break the market, At the same 
time he had other brokers on the floor 
to ** pick up” everyshare sold, at certain 
figures and as much more as possible. 
The stock “‘went to smash” from 102 to 91, 
When the figures of the whole transaction 
were made up it was found that Mr. Gould 
hat increased his holdings from 20,000 to 
34,000 shares, The net prv fits to Mr. Gould 
on this transaction were immense. 

A friend, now on a business trip at the 
South, says things look blue-in that whole 
section. Well, money won’t go there free- 
ly and business will continue dull there 
so long as our election laws are trampled 
upon as they now are. The same writer 
says: ‘ Look out for a smash at the South 
in January.” We don’t believe in any such 
“smash” at that time as is predicted. 
either here there or elsewhere. There will 
be more failures, undoubtedly, but no 
general ‘* smasb,” as in the panics of 1837 
and since, down ‘to 1861. Panics have never 
occurred in January and are not likely to 
occur during that month, when bills pry- 
able, in the commercial world, are the 
smallest, and millions upon millions are 
unlocked and distributed among the peo- 
ple in the shape of dividends. 

A London paper says that from a return 
presented by the Bank of England, it ap- 
pears that on April 4th, 1889, the divi- 
(ends ‘ due and not demanded” amount- 
ed to £550,458: on July 4th, £419,959; on 
October 4th. £439,511; on January 4th 
last, £309 207, of which the larger portion 
was advanced to the Government, pursu- 
ant to an act of Parliament. It may here 
be noted that Mr. Hamilton, in his pam- 
pnlet on Mr. Goschen’s Conversion 
Scheme, states that the unclaimed a 
dealt with under this measure comprise 
no less than 10,900 accounts, and included 
more than forty holdings of over £10,000 
each. Indeed, the amount held by one 
individual in Consols and Reduced ‘ihrees 
amounted to the very large sum of 
£187,598. The unclaimed redemption 
mouey amounts to £7,849,.775, and the 
unclaimed stocks in the bands of the 
National Debt Commissioners on October 
ist last was £576,365. 

United States Treasurer Huston, of 
Wasnington, suggested some few days 
ago the tollowing measure to relieve the 
monev market, and we think itis a wise 
one. H-re we have $20,000,000 in frac- 
tional s:lver coin, and $5,000,000 in trade 
dolla’s tying idle. This snould not be per- 
mitte:'—under present circumstances. It 
looks careless and unbusinesslike and 
would not be permitted elsewhere. A 
lutle more practical wisdom and far 
less political maneuvering would be 
in order just now. Here is a matter 
which would not require an _ hour’s 
time of five business men to act upon; but 
ic would be hard to find them in Congress. 
Any sensible proposition of any sort now, 
would start immediately an army of Con- 
gressmen on a race to the White House, to 
the D.rector of the Mint, to the Secretary 
of the [Treasury and elsewhere in search 
of brains, After aconference with all the 
politicians in both Houses, after send- 
ing telegrams to all the political wire-pull- 
ersintbe country, and after wisely pon- 
dering over a subject they know nothing 
about, they would all heartily resolve on 
forty different methods to—do nothing— 
until ‘‘next session.” Now let us hear what 
Treasurer Huston says, and then let a 
single Congressman rise in his place and 
state in plain English a single objection to 
Treasurer Huston’s suggestions, whichare 
as follows: 

‘“‘We have now in the Treasury about 
$20,000,000 in fractional silver coin. most- 
ly fifty cent -pieces, that there is nv de- 
mand for, and that is practically idle 
money in theTreasury. My suggestion is 
that Congress authorize the transfer of 
this money to the bullion account, and 
that the Secretary of the Treasury be al- 
lowed to issue silver certificates or Treas- 
ury notes therefor, and at his conveni- 
ence to have the silver pieces coined into 
standard silver dollars, in anticipation of 
the redemption of the silver certificates 
and Treasury notes issued in lieu thereof, 
Of course, any loss occasioned by such 
recoinage would have to be charged up 
to the silver profit fund. 

“I would also include in the fractional 
silver before mentioned the trade dollar 
bullion now on hand, amounting to up- 
ward of $5,000,000, thus making imme- 
diately available for the issue of addi- 
tional currency nearly if not quite $25,- 
000,000, and adding that much to the vol- 
ume of currency. This would, in my 
jadgment, ve an excellent way ot increas- 
ing the currency of the country at once 
without the least injury to the interest 
of the Government.” 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Bank of New York (National Bank) 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., free from tax, payable 
January 2d. 

The Central National Bank has declared 


a semi-annual dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable Jenua 

The Chatham Nationa Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of four per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The East River National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent.. Ls fine January 2d. 

The Irving National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable 
January 2d. 

The Market and Fulton National Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
four per cent., pavable January 2d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable January 2d. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

The Bank of America has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 24. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., paya- 
ble January 2d. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of three and a 
half per cent. per annum, payable Jan- 
uary 19tb, 

The Metropolitan Saving: Bank has de- 
clared interest on alt sums entitled there- 
to, at the rate of three and a half per 
cent, per annnm, payable January 21st. 








We buy Kg sell Bills of 
Letters bie. tramefers' to, o, al Drinctpal 
of lia, St. Thomas, St. Croix 
also the British West Indi 
. 
Credit. dives" 


Acie. Iwan 2! Investment 
Securities. 


curities for customers. We 
receive —— of —. 

=~ on n favorable terms, and make 
collection of drafts drawn abroad oun all points in the 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT,ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pa 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





H. A. DeLAND hasthe most complete and ex- 

tensive assortment of Keal Estate of any one in 
consisting of hoases and lots 

FLORIDA oneal and large tracts of im- 
proved and unimproved land. 

Orange groves of all gen = one to tifteen years 

old, and ali sizes. from one-half acre to twenty acres 

or more. Much of this is at very great bargains, and 

on easy terms. For further r'iculars, call on, or 
addr: ss, H. A. DELAND, DeLand, Florida. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 


the center of Denver ischeap- 
tance frem the center 





during the vast five years nas made a prefitable in- 
vestment. Many who ee ~~ —_s the property 
have madein from three 
Maps and fuil information Fa upon 100% 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 





The Clark, & | Leonard Inyostmont Co., 


oln. Nebraska. 

WM. M. CLARK, “Preside . i W. McDONALD, 
Secretary. M. LEONARD, Treasurer 
‘APITAL, $200.0 000 
We always have for sale first mortgage loans, se- 
cured by improved farms and Lincoln wf property 
w rth at least 24% times the amount _ me loan e 
gaaseesee payment of interest and prin 1. Wealso 
ave for sale School District Municipa and County 

Bonds. Write us for particulars. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP 


Mortgages, Investment Securities Real Estate 
DENVER, COLORADO. 








ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Piigewed. Cole's 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER 


Supplies Business Firms, Corporation 

&c., with every variety of w rk in seme: 
lines. Complete outfits of first-class 
ery tor new offices immediately de 


tation- 
ivered, 


1 “2Uiitiawm Steet. 





(Hanever Square), #.Y. 


“* There is more money made ae | 
value of realestate from year Co year, than in 


OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS te 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
chaned their investments from small dividend 

paying securities to investme.ts in CHOICE prop- 

rties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 
re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they would not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA R- 
NEY,NEBRASK A, offers, notonlyasaplace 
of resid and busi but of Safe, Sound 
ecurity to an investor? 
How would you Wke to live in a community of 
12,000 souls, where good churches, high grade 
schools and pleasant homes abound, having all 
the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City W ater works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Tele- 

phone, etc.. etc., at a 

igher altitude, with clear air, pure water aud 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam-boat riding can be indulged 
in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toa community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low, 
Actual values higher Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 

Write for information to : 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT. 


Kearney, Nebraska. 
A1 EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 





“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of pom 
who will not stretch out his hand to take.”— 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


United States Trust Co. 
OF NEW YORK, 
NOS, 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION re 


This company isa 1 5 ee for ue menes yee 


into court, and is au 
trustee. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


yates may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may comets with the company. 
tor 





the 
as well as religious and benevolent institutt 
find this company a convenient depository for money 
JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM LIBBEY. 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


WIL80N G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 


DANIEL D. LORD, EDWARD PER. 
SAMUEL SLOAN. W. Bay CUTTING, 
JAMES LO CHARLES 5. SMITH, 

Wm. WALTER PHELPS, WILLIAM KOCKEFELLER. 
D. WILLIS JAMES. ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
JOHN A. STEWA Wr a _ JR. 


. Gnonge bk. Vi 
GEORGE BLIss. wo. WALDORF A! ASTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louls G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


The Valley of the Shenandoah. 


The surest and safest place to invest in all Virgin- 
ia. Ine most prolific mineral and the most fertile 
farming lands in the WORLD. Acdress 


PARKS, MILLER & YOUNG, 
General Real Estate Brokers, 


LURAY, OT ARL EY. AND Ghats NDOAH. 
PAGE COUNTY. VIRGINIA 


Investments made by us throughout Virginia. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of standing. Thoro igh 
experience. wy >| ve tes of interest. 
investments. 


JOHNSON, “McLAUGHLIN & BROWS, 








Choice Wess rn 








Wis Uncle Sam and Aunt Columba tus. 
ASHINGTON ren ticwetiynata. Se 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place to invest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
br-ska, is a growing city in the West and will the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, owing to its large waterpower. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction. ten miles of sewer and twenty 
— of water mains. Kearney asp grown from } 

to 12,000 population in five years. For full particu. 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land aud Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
—— offered to the public. 


Messrs. | Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
+ — York City. 


Wash 








ity. 
» of ‘the National Safe Deposit Com 
pany, C 


hic 
PF. ALS th ona No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
aK ee? the Bavings Banks and Investors throughout 
e 


Gerreapondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 A CENT. 
The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
ing the mann a and yobbing center of the 
Northwest. MO AGE OANS, 6 per cent. 
7 per cent. and iy: . according to the class of 
property and locatio . First class Eastern West- 
ern references. 











s.M. seinen Duluth, Mina. 








(1847) 93 
Buchanan, Virginia. 


The undersigned can invest your money with per 


fect safety and can give you a profit on all invest- 
ments made by us. Write for particulars. 


Edmunds, Bowyer & Walker, 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS. 


raociuediie’” ® 

1871 1890 
Sent free on applica tion 

C.E. RICHARDSON, alladio, ‘Duluth, Minn. 


Rust peortenge loans, roved 
at. Bank.Fairhaven. n, Puget Sound te 4 


by Ist 
minus Gt Northern (Ma) 
ook 

















R 
respondence invited. FRANK i damit: 
, Suc. to Hamilton & Reynolds. Fairhaven. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of hehe -1 ottien for real qnete (grostments and 
oans. no longer or Eastern capita 
pu oe ee Ly cent. securtties Sas sneeg. . 
THE | WiGKS 2 BAILEY In INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Resesenaee Atel INDEPENDENT. Peo, he ‘. ‘Savi 
and Deposit Bank. Denver. pie —_ 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest eapital, sell bonds and secured 6,7, and 8 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-residents. 
Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 

Write us = opportunities. References: National 
Banks of Denver. 

Ww iclfe, Webb and Chittenden Investment Company, 


912 17th St. 
DENV ER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD and is to-day the most 
prosperous city in the West. Investors in Denver 
reaity cannot failto realize handsome profits, and 
they will have the benefit of my know!edge of values 
gained by fifteen t. 8 residence and five years 
active real estate b 

Can place loans on eit t it edge security at from six to 
ten per cent. . Any imformation gladly furnished. 
Highest references. 


F. 8, STODDARD, 1708 Stout Ot, Denver, Col 


EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 


108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
REAL ESTATE, 
\NVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


terest col 
Correspondence invited. 


‘YOUR MONEY IS SAFE 


—_ peying you extra ood interest, if it is: nvested in the & 

jonds, or Secured Commercial # 

: —=— Stoel in Pan nn on He by Financial Securities 

H Co., Dallas, Texas. If not, send for investment bulletins# 

mand pamphiets on Texas Banking and Western Loans, and 
try some of their investments. 
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J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 
BEAL. ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 


Office 1757 Champa S1., Denver, Colo, 
Improved inside city reat estate a specialt Ww 

uilt and 

rented or sold. 


Private residences and business blocks 
Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
in a inside or unimproved outside ci:y prop- 


REAL ESTATE 9% 
LOANS 





8% 


made only on prstuctive city and farm property. 
Geed security, interes title, and prempt 
payment of mtovest Xtdress 
First class sa 


ress 
a Wii LLIAMS 
105 East Mais Street, Trinidad: Colorado. 





Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
vancing. {£ qm familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I can 
make loans netting seven per cent. 

i by permission to The Christian Union or 

Ht IND*PENDENT, New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 

E. B. CHANDLER, SAn AnrTONIO, TEX. 

Agent for the Scottish-American Muortgage Com- 
pany, of  Kdinburgh. Se otland. 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
SIOUX CITY IOWA. 


Our facilities for geouring a choice line of are ers’ 


Bank. Danbury. ak, 
Battle Creek. lowa; ine First “Ute Bank. ‘Ute, lowa; 
me German State Bank, Holstein, lowa; the Bank of 

ing, Gaanene, lowa: the Farmers’ State Bank, 
J Neb. it is fully guaranteed by this Com- 
pany and will net investors i percent. The best of ref- 
erences srences given. Cc orrespondeuce soli_ited. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00 


tt NEBRASK 








Ga gat 500,000 

iret r een Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
A eantees issued by the Company, secured by 
First Morte: held py Srupoce. 


ages mterest pega 
at the Chemical National Bank, rk. 

better securities offered investors. Best of Rearn 
and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 


A. L. CLAR KE. Prog. 
bu es  Y ice- Pres.C.. “P, 

8. DEWING WSON 18 Wall St. 

FA. ‘SMITH. 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


Money Making a Science. 
Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for “~~ Maps, etc. 
T.A. W 


OD, 
Room a 1, Odd Fellows Building, 
ORTLAND, OREGON 


NOTICE, 


The First National Bank, located at Mason, in the 
State of Michigan, is closing up its affairs, its corpo- 
rate existence having expired at close of business on 
the 28th day of October, 1890. All noote-hoiders and 
others, creditors of said Association, are therefore 
hereby notitied to present the notes and other claims 
against the Association for payment. 

H. L, HENDERSON, Cashier, 














Dated Oct, 29ch, 1890. 





































































































THE SIOUX cir 


24 (1848) 
WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
StOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 
Peopulatien, 45.000. 
profitable foveeiuenta. "Wette tor imorination, 

The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Fulls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 











aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THES NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Ww. 8 WittiaMme® Prea't. Hartford. Conn, 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subseribed.............. 2,000,000 00 





Paid in (cash) ..... ..-.--+++- ,000,0L0 00 
Surplus and undivided profits. 396,716 85 
BGBOEH . onc cccccsccecccccececsccsecs 11,168, 685 04 


The weli-known firm of accountants. Barrow, 


Wade. Gutarie & Cu.. of London, Man«hester and 
New York, upon aaditin= ag ee ounts of the Com- 


wy & as published tune tuth, 188), up, e.ded thereto 
ne 


slowing certificate: 

Having examined the beoks of the 
Equ.tabie Mortguge Company, we here- 
by certify that the foregoing ac. ounts 
aud staetem-rat are in contormity therr- 
with, aud we believe that the accounts 
fulty and tairly represent the po-ition of 
the Company as on the 20th June. 1890. 

ARKOW, WADE, GULHRIE & CO. 
New Yours, 16th Oct.. 1-90. 


6 PER CENT. BONDS ANDO DEBENTURE 

4% ANDSP©RCEN' .CERTIr ICATES, RU TNNING 
TH:EE 5k TO TWO YEARS 

ALL ¥IRST CLASS INVE*TMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SULD. 

OFFICES: 

New Vork. 28 Broadway. London. England. 
Phila.. 4th a1 d Chestput st. 
Boston 117 Devonshire xt 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C@,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capital paid in, $1.000.000 .00. 
Debentures. “hort-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspendevce moliciced. 

L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 
A. J. DEAN Vice-Pres'ts. 
Ww 8. STREETER, 


Berlin, Germany. 
Kansase ity. Vissour 








OAN AND INVEST- 
T CO., 


7 Can a Pee CATTLE 
PA eeu FOR LE. ~“e ‘ake from re<pornsib'e 
farmers 31x to A aabe notes tor cat'le bought ty 
them to be iea for market, tuking ample security. 
The heat references ¢ iven. é orrespondenr © sulle:ted, 


THE MIDDLEs: 








MIDDLESEX 


BANKING C OMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
SUBSCR'BED CAPITAL...... $800.000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL...............-§600,000 


Offers G per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Baacutee, ete..can invest in thease honda. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 

214 and 216 Broadway. 


Rervance threngh the Rant. 

















PHE INDE PENDENT. 











UNION INVESTMENT 00. 
ore} Capial, $100,000, "peer 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Seven per cent. investment secured b 
Business Property centrally located, wit 
5U ver cent. of the pec profi's to the investors. 

Recommended Ad ankers and Business 
men of Kansas Ci 4 

sae Bank Stock—8 per cent. divi- 


‘Free of taxes. Seud for circulars. 
OF Pace, Treas} UBiON Investment Co. 
6% On aig Subject to call. 





1% 0 DEP y For one year or more. 
Ameam, fr 

We can refer zon Lt nay inent ci men, edu- 
cators, barker 


at mtn 
THE PROVIDENT TRUST CO., . 


BRO NF LD -T.. BO=TON- MASS, 
= ~ HAS. E, GIBSON, Presidem, 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Peal “state Worth 50 Times Amosat 
of Loan. Safe as Government mds. Limi*ed 
Am unt offered. Write for Particulars and Kefer- 


enver Dear ) on. 
LU +s10N BANKING CO., Aberdeen, Se. Dak. 


Have You Money to Invest? 


No city oders better induceu.ents for safe real 7 
Denver, Colorado. Must 








ont Sie for maps and refereuces. 


R. w. SPEER & CO.. Denver. Cole. 





We have 10 acres not platted, adjoining the post 
residence portion o1 our city; ane corner of it withi 
y feet of two lots which soid for $6,000, and on which 
handsome residence wil: be built in the spring. 
t L = 13a | gt a most beautiful piece of property, 
ice $45,000, worth $6u,0U0. 


MYERS & WHIPPLE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


' KDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DEALER IN 


DENVER REALESTATE 
JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO, 
202 Broadwav, New York, 


Cash Bareatns & speciality. 
Currespondence invited. Refereuces furnished. 


PIERRE. 


Phil. Armour, of Chicago. says: ** PIERRE will 
be the rext large city in the Missouri Valley.” Pop- 
ul *tion to-d «+ 5,000. one year ago 2,500. 

A wonderful y rues country tributary, abundant 
coal! witbin 4 to & miles, 

‘The Capitai of south Dakota, “hich tn 1888 raised 
10.000,0.0 bDoshelsof wheat and 29,000) 00 bushels of 
corn. A “tate too, that in '870 haa 4000 population 
ana voday has ever Une Thousand sunday- 
sct ools. 

*LERRE isto beto South Dakota, what Omaha 
ie to Nebraska, Denver to ¢ olorado, Bares to Alich- 
= etc.; that 1s, the clal an le 
cen 


INVESTMENTS 


A few hundre4 dollars invested here now, and 
allowed toremaina tew years, will both please you 
aad surprise you. 

I g tarantee ang patrov a grote of at least S per 
cent. ver :noum. I shali pleased tc correspond 
with parties thmking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 


PIERBE, S. DAK. 
ReFreRences—Rev. Dr.Wm.H. Blackburn, Presi- 
dent of Presbvierian College, Pierre 
per. Dr, James C. Jackson, Dansviile, N. Y. 
K. v. Pettigrew, 0.3. Senutor trom south Dakota 
B. J. Templeton, Pres. National Bank of Commerce. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 

















WEST, 
isim the infancy of devetopment. Duluth 
win in lation ot tne rate of near! TEN. THOU- 
7 a a7 and such wondertu 

vance in real estate Write for reading 





TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
AD, COLORADO. 


fronting on three stree' wo hand 
stories with ba-erment. ne tal sonants, 
moathly reota! $275 rice $52.000. 4% cash, balance 


ou time wich & per cent interest. Title perfect. 
This property wiil double in value in afew years. 


MISSOURI TRUST CO., 
SEDALIA, MO. 


This company was organized in 1880 under the ex- 
cellent 'aws of Missouri Central Ai Trust Companies. 
Is the only compaay in Central age | aut —— 
to act as Trustee and +¢ 
has $200,(C0 aidsut up cubital aD wen “Soreles. 
Lox«ns op reach esate in Misseart enly. Special 
attention given to invest'ng Charck and Endew- 
me t Fande, Solicits correspondence with persons 
having estates to Manage Or money to invest. 

Write for particulars and references, 








ter tha Government Ba 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five 


ere 


sons, living in the customary maaner of the Amer or 
people, amounts to not less than $1,400 per ae. S 


would require nearly $40,00U in government 


onds to 


roduce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 
alley planted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 
nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 


labor piaced thereon. 


Youcan buy this land of the Oregon 


Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 


or more at from $55 to $75 per acre. 








DIVIDEND. 
Tue BANK OF NEW YORE, N, B. 0 
New Yor, December lith, 1890. 

HE BOARD @F DIRECTOR® HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend cf (6) FIVE PER CENT., 
free from tax, payable on and after January 2d, 1891. 
The transfer books will be closed until January 5th, 

1991, E. S. MASON, Casbier, 
_Casbier._ 
per Caer N. ge BANK OF THE 
EW Youk«K, December 
iP bi onp sayannca DIVI- 


The directors of this bauk have this day declared a 
dividend of THREE ANU UNE-HAL& PER CaNT., 
=e from tax, out of the earmags 

Piiday, January 2d, 


Pac a payable 

iB0. e srenetes op, and after be closea gt 3 o'clock 
r 13d, anti Janu- 

ary’ ith, wo 








the 
h, | wp WD) SKILLIN. Cashier. 

THE CHATHaM. NATIONAL BANK, 

NeW YORK, Lec. 19th, 1°90, 
80's DIVIDEND. 
The soard pia mie ave this da Jortared 

a quarterly div‘dend of FOUR (4) PEK CE 
the earn the past uths, Saeco on 
and aiter January 2a, Ir9l. 


mo 
The transter books wi 
remain closed untiicha date. 
H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 


[NAST RIVER NATIONAL ——7 DIVIDEND 
of FOUR (4) PER CENT., has been declared 
payable on and after Januar a8 
Z. E NBWELI., Ceshier. 


THE ee AND TRAneee Bat 








ANK oF sey Yo 
NE YORK, Vee. 19th 
A DIVIDEND OF SEVEN PER CENT. OUP OF 
the last rix months has to-day 
yable ou the 2a ‘aay of 
he transfer 8 wil; remain closed 
EDWAKD TOWN D>END, Vashisr. 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, t 
New Yorg, Dec. i8th, 1890. 
NHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of 4 per cent., 
payable on und afver January 2d, 1891. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. 


January next. 
ull that date. 





GEORGE E. SOUPER. Cashier. 


HE MARKET AND_ FULTON NATIONAL 
part. New York. By ~ r 19th, 1800.—The 
of Directors have Mii da eclared @ semi-an- 
nual dividena of FOUR (4) 1h CEST. Hite bie, 1ree 
of tax.on and after Januar: e transfer 
books will remain closed — iat 
GILBERT. Cashier. 


NaTronge Sugeaeny ABD Daovers’ BANK, 
, vecem ber 2th, . 

a DIRECTORS t Ur THis BANK HAVE THI> 
deciured a semi annua: Dividend of -OUR 
OF Phi CENT. payable on on and af.er January 
coe transfer booke will remain closed until that 

date WM. H. CHASE, Cashier 
HE NATION SL PARK el OF aad YORK, 
Decemoer 1890:-—ne Directors have do- 
clared a suhennanl dividend of FIVE PER CENT., 


payable, free of tax, on and after sqneaty, 2a, 1891, to 
wales aane Re trausfer books wiil be closed irom 


the 2.4 insta 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. — 


fq\HE BANK OF AMERICA, NEW YORK, DE- 
—The Boaru of fons’ of POU 


eclared a 
“) PE CENT, PAYABLE JANUARY 24, is91. 
books wtil be closed #KOsl THIS 
DATE CNTIL Jaane 5th, Tsvl. 
| LAS B. PRATT. Cashier. 


ine ORIENTAL BANK, ¢ 


w YuRK, vec an, 1st. 5 
15TH cons! RCUTIVEG DIVIDEND 
TP\BE BOARD OF DIRECIOKRS AVE "HIS DAY 
eclared a divideud of riVE (5) KEK CENT. 
the iast six months, payable 

















CH SAVINGS BANK OF THE C CITY OF 
< Raw 36 sees, Nes. 56 AND 58 BOWERY, CURNSER 
ANA 
Sitty-rinst SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 


six months end A hw ist. 18¥u. 
KDW ARD A, QUINTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, Secretary. 
_CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier, 
Renovosar es SAVINGS BANK, 1 AND 3 
HIRD AVENUE (Upposite Cooper inetetate). 
Chartered pevopeec fifth Dividend. Nea 


Yor«, December I8t 
ending December Sist, 





Interest forthe nalf year e 
1890, at the rate of 1HmKE AND UNE HALF PER 
CEN ft. per annum, will be credited to depo-itors en- 
tiilea inereto under the by-law» of the van-. Inter- 
est payabie Wednesday, January 2ist. 1591. 

Money deposited on or before January 10th will 


draw interest from ae Ist 
SNEDEN, President. 
G@.N. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


OFFICE ST - DUUTHSEN Patlric CuMPany, 
No eet >E (MILES BUILDING), | 


ORK, December 20ta, 190.) 
go JANUARY. Ist, Indl; FROM 
of the tollow.ng named companies witi be 
paid ‘Sieer teat date at ti is office 
Pep eal Paciic R.K. ist mortgage .. 
tern Pacific R. R. ist mortgage 
Cai ‘ornia and Oregon KR. KR. Ist mortgage ext. 5. 
Oregou and Canfornia tst mortgage 5 per cent. 
Reresera Railway Co. 4. =r ge 6. 


ern Railway 
Stockton 5 a polts R. we. “ist mortgage 5. 

. *. of Arizon. ist mortgage 6. 
Southern Pacitic R.R. of New Mexico ist mort- 











reinene Western R. x. Ist morieage 6 per cent. 
Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas K. R. aud 8.3, Co. 


st 

South Pacific Coast R. R. Co 4 

Califoruia Pacific R. B. Co. tst ‘mortgage 434. 
( alifornia Pacitic k. K. Go. 2d mo 
Californm Pacitic R. ad 


lowing. 
TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Treasurer. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
NEw YORK, December 10th, 1890. 
DIVIDEND NO, 89. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT. 
upen the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three ths ending D: ber 51,inst., 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
Lith day of January next, to stockholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 2th day of De- 
cember instaat. 

The transfer books wil! be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of penis = ~ we and reopeged on the 


morning of reo’ 
A’ ROCHESTER. Treasurer. 


ELECTIONS. 


O. 1398.—THE BANK OF NEW YORK, NaTIonaL 


BANKING ASSOCIATION, New YORK, December 

10th, 1990.—The annual eiection for Directors of this 

’ bank will be held at the banking-house, No. 48 Wall 

Street, on Tuesday, January \3th, k91. The poils 
will be open from 12 to | o’clock. 

E.S. MASON, “ashier. 


Ta. NATIONAL BANK OF THt REPUBLIC, 
R. WALL TREET AND BROADW ay, 


N«w_YorRK, December 13th, 
HE ANNUAL WeLue ION Ang RECTORS 
of tunis Bank will be held at the banking-huuse 
TUESDAY, January 18th, Is91, Ciween the hours 




















December 25, 1890. . 


THs AMURICAIN EXCHANGE toe BANE t 
Or TH« CiTY ov New Yurk 


yas ANNUAL ELECTION FUR ‘DIRECTORS 
of this Bank will take place on TUESDAY, Janu- 
ary 15th, 1891, at the bankin z-house, 128 Broadway. 


Polis open from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 
EDW4aRD BURNS, Cashier. 


rag Ay PS fRAL SATIONAL BANK, 
® THE CLTY Or NEW YOR _- eh, 1088. 


‘RK. December 
sss wowvat’ ELRCTION for Directors ‘of this 
be held at the baa gett. h.uuse, 32) 
Broadway bine gt sounaes lib 
Polls ope opeu > trem 12 M, to 
EW 'D SKILLIN, Cashier. 


mE WUCaL NAT'ONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
1990. Tne annust election for Di- 

rectors of this bank tor the ensuing year will ve held 

¢ bankine- house, No. way, on lursday. 

the 13. h day of January, it¥l, between the hours of 

one and two o'ciok, P.M. 

‘Wud. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 


THE FOURTH a Ee ET eax Or THE CITY 
OF NEW K 


_ om ber 1 890. 
HE fbb A MEETING OF THE STPeoK- 
is tank for election ui Directors 
wil oe held at the banking-house on Tvesary, the 
18tb ge: day of January, 1891, betweeuthe hours 0 ‘2M. 


CHAS. H,. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND pA py ih NATIONAL Bane 
ew YOR 
New Yours, Dospenber 19th, 1890. 
HE ANNUAL ELE 11UN rOR DInEUroRrs 
-. this auk bes be heid atits bankiog rooms, 























“ne poil will open from I? M 
P.M, EDWA RD TOWNSENW, Vasnier. 
mh i MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
WW WALL 5TR <&T, 


&T, 
New Yors, Dec. 0th, 1890 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION | eon DIREC rOxkS OF 
this ban« will oe heid ac the Banting roows OR 
TUESDAY Jan. 18th, 1591, from 12 M. to 
ISaAU H. WALKER: a N 


THE MéRCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
1% BRoaDWay, i 
New YorE, Dec. lith, 1690. } 


HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at the bankine-house 

op TUESDAY ,Jan. lath, 1891, between the hours of 

12M. and 1 P.M. F. B. SCHENC K, Cashier. 


NATIONAL Bovcungy £2 AND Dasvene yA Bam K, 
Ew ,Wec lth 
a ANNUAL ELEU tO: NbOR Di iE TORS OF 
is Bank, ge be held at the vanking hou e, 
No. in Bow wery, on TUE"D;:Y. Jan. 16.h, 1891, 
petween the hours ot 12M. andi P.M 
Wai. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


HE ANNUAL MEESING OF THE STOCK- 
holdersof the NATIONAL PARK BANK, of 
New York, for the election of UVirecto's forthe yer 
ensuing. wili be he:d at tne banking 1:00ms. Nos. 214 
and 215 Brradway, on TUESWVA)Y, Jan. 13ch, 159), 
from twelve to one 2 "crock. 
LOKGE 8, HICKOK, Cashier. 


bis ba! 4 BANE C¥ New YorE,?/ 
Dece r \ 
HE ANNUAL MentiNe Oc TtE STOCK- 
holders for the e ection of Directors of this 
Bavk for the ensuiig ye r will be held at the bank- 


18th, 19 The Polls, walt be opeu frum 2 M. 

















URRAY ait. BANK. 
EW YORK, December 19th, 1990. 
The apanal P.. 8 for thirteen direc.ors of this 
bank wilt be beid ou Tues .ay » Janusry 20h, lod. 
The polis will be open fromm 12 ito ‘Lu'clock P.M. 
A. H YALH#, Vashier. 








Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE past week has been comparatively 
free from business troubles. Tne failure 
of Messrs. Owens Bros., of Providence, 
Agents of the Atlantic Cotton Mills of 
that city, was the most important in con- 
nection with the dry goods trade; and 
even that caused little comment, as the 
Mills themselves were in nowise involved. 
This, with a coatinued easier money mar- 
ket and freer credit by financial institu- 
tions, has caused a generally better all- 
round feeling. Money is, however, still 
too tight in Western markets to admit of 
buyers extending their operations, even 
were they so disposed at this particular 
time of the year. Commission houses re- 
port but a hand-to mouth inquiry even 
for seasonable goods, the demand from 
jobbers being put off almost entirely, 
these latter being more concerned in 
stock-taking preparations than in making 
fresh purchases. The retail trade has had 
a lively week, however, in holiday spe- 
cialties; and from their experience it is 
evident that there is no monetary strin- 
gency among retail purcnasers, There is 
no complaint on the score of collections 
either, these continuing as satisfactory as 
can be expected just now, Tne leaJjing 
mewhers of the silk trade, manufacturers 
and commission men, have determined to 
grapple with the ‘dating ahead” prac- 
tice, and at a meeting held this week ap- 
pointed a strong committee to formulate 
some plan of reform of this evil, Uom- 
ing on the heels of the Woolen Gonds As- 
sociation movementin the same direction, 
this betokens the existence of a pretty 
widespread determination in dry goods 
circles to get rid of a mode of business im 
no small degree responsible for the un- 
comfortable position many mabufactur- 
ers and merchants are now placed in. 


COTTON GO®@DS, 


For staple cotton geods only a small 
demand has been noticeable, The tone 
and prices have as a rule been steady, 
weak spots being just where they were a 
week ago in makes of brown cottons suit- 
able for conversion purposes. Scocks of 
colored cottons generally run small, and 
thus, altho neglected, are firm in price. 
Print cloths are steady at, $c. per yard for 
64x64’s, being unchavged on the week. 





i 12 M. and 1 P.M. 
» E, H. PULLEN, Cashier, 


New styles of light fancy. prints are now 






i i ie 


es 





~ December 25, 1890. 











THE INDEPENDENT. és (1849)=25 
being shown, but the display is limited so NOTICE. 
fer. . Among thse available are the aeant f Jusurance. 
todsor prints (Messte, P. Van Valken- | C€ARISTMAS APPEAL FOx CHILDREN. HOLIDAY GIFTS — 
burga & Co.), and the Arnold prints | CH 1stm. 81s ich ily ¥ A PROPOSID LIFE INSURANCE 
(Aracis Print Works), both descriptions chitaren of ene poo “in How, tank thoumpacs of bys Ri FORM. 
‘or the Lodging-Moucés +f tne 


ing fixed at 6$c. per yard. 
ewnpamoee cman 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


As this issue of THE INDEPENDFNT will be 
placed in the hands of a large number of 
persons who do not habitually see it, we 
wish to call their attention particalarly to 
the subscription rates of the paper, showing 
them that while our regular rate is $3 C0a 
year, our club rates, as given below, are at 
a much less rate and are exceediogly liberal. 

A majority of our old subscribers, those 
who know THE INDEPENVENT bes", renew 
their snb-criptions for eitaer two years by 
paying $5 00, or for five years by paying 
$10 00, and this course we most cordially 
recommend to all. 

We bey to thank hundreds of our sub- 
scribers who during the past week have sent 
us very large lists of new subscribers, thus 
aiding us materially in ex' eading theinflu 
ence of THE INDEPENDENT. We will take 
pleasure in sending our clubbing list to any 
person who may wish to subsc.ibe for apy 
other newspapers ur mMagaziues in connec 
tion with THE INDEPENDENT. Daring the 
past week we bave filled a large number of 
orders for iudividaals, schools aod reading 
clubs, asd in every case have furnished the 
papers or magaziues at less cost than they 
could be obtained direet from the publish- 
ers. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Three months...... $ 75' Six months..... $l 50 
Four months........ 1 00 | One year ...... 3 00 
Two years to one subscriber .............. 5 00 
One year each to two surscribers....... .. 5 00 
Three yearsto une subscriber.............. 7 00 
Three subscribers one year eacn........... 7 00 
Four years to one subseriber........... ... 8 oO 
Four subscribers one year each............ 8 0 
Five years to one subscriber ............... 10 00 
Five suoscribers one year each .. ........ ww 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies. 10 cents. 
* TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


Subscribers will consulc their own inter- 
ests by making their remittances d.rect to 
us aud nut through postmasters or sub- 
scription agents. JHE INDEPENDENT is 
stopped at the expiration of the time paid 
for; butia case 1t is inconvenient for a sub- 
scriber to remit promptly upon the expira- 
tioa of his sub-cription, we will take pleas- 
ure in continuing the paper upon receiving 
&@ postal-card request to that effect. 





ONE of the best places in the city to have your pho- 
tograph taken Isat .'reuricks 70 roauway, corner 
bewow “tewart’s Weuave known er -dricks aud bis 
work for mMauy years anu hearti+y indorse nim, 


A PERSONALLY CONDUCrED TOUR 
TU WaSHINGION Vita PENNSYL- 
VANLA kA: LKRUAVD DURING CHRis2- 
Mas WEEK. 


THz remarkable s.ccess of these tours fo former 
yeurs ua 1 duced the renusyivania nail Oad Veu- 
pees to arrange une reaving New York aud srookiyu 

¥ Aaspevial .reia, under escort uf ruurise Agent and 
Ch.peron, Vecember 29th, low. Tourssts wili take 
dinuer in Phi-adeipula gulog snd supper returning. 
Juey wall cema:n ia Washington unul vecem ver dist. 
T e rate cor tuese three days of :ecreati n and signt- 
Se@L.f, Inctudiug ail D.Ce-sacy traveing expeuses 
auu bute) ave nLaodatiuns, 18 Dut $14.0. swescrip.ive 
itinera, iés and Wickets M+y ve prucurea by appt) ing 
to W.W. word, Jr, 1Ouriwt Agvul, o49 Groadway, New 
York —Adv. 


HANDSOME CHRIS£{MAS PRESENT. 


A HaN”SOME weddiny or Christmas present is one 
O° thc eiegaut Rochesver Lainps, nianusvactured by 
Edwara Milier & Uo.. Nus, W auu 12 Uoiicge rlace, 
New York. unis iamp is duequalea tor 8.eadiness, 
C@sFaocss and orliliaucy uf :gnt. It is th- Deaest 
aad clenDest of lauips, aud there 18 NO aisagreeame 
ocer to lt, 


A SERIES OF WINTER TOURS TO 
FuLVtDA VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RalLnOaD, 


LAS&ST year maay people fied from the intolerable 
humidity of t.e worthern climae to that of the 
douta, where uuifor rity of tempera ure and bright 
suuligot toge.:uer put a new piuase cn lite. ‘This win- 
ter t e Pennos,ivania Kailrvad Ci mpany, in pursu- 
auce Ol a polcy Mmaugureted several yeais ago, aud 
Wito wany aduitivnal tuc.dvn al iapiovement-, bas 
arranged a se.les of five tour ,.t be run from New 
York .o Jacksouvil e, as to luws: Jauuaiy tu, reb- 
Tus.y ta and lich, March 3 and lico. Llouriets will 
travelin Pul man Palace Cars 1p charge of a Tou ist 
Age t and Chayeron. A limit must aecessarily be 
made in order to allow each passenge’ adoubl: be: th, 
Q@ad UIs 11u1t har been ware one nuudred and 1 ft.. 

thy round-W 1p rate, including Fulsimau accommo- 
datio .8 and Meals en TuUle IN dim. C Pr attached to 
the train. is $0 WW from New Yor+, $490 from rhila- 
deipuis, Baitimore aud Wasuiugtou. ‘ckets wil be 
suld from at’ priucipal st.tions ou the renusy! tania 
Railroad system to a connecting poi: t with tue spe- 
cial. wor de-ailed .ntormation upplication should be 
made to ticket offices. -Auv. 














The Spirit of. The Tumes, of New York, says: “An 
extreordinary advance in Lhe use of cecoa seems to 
have taken piace of late years in Enelauc. inthe 
House vi Commons this last session the «ight Hoa. 
G. J. G scheun, the Unauce lor uf the Exchequer, 
called avtentiva to iu as # Cuuse for much vt the tell- 
ing off of tre use of coffee. de xttrinuted it in a 
Measure to the po-lllun a p eparation of cocua known 
as‘ Grateful and Comtfurting’ had takeu = luaccord 
With this sugzestion it way ve interesting to fo.10w 
the cour se Cucua bas CakeD in Enz/aua siuce I*»2,when 
the duty which hao been st andiug at 6a. per ib., wi bh 
an imyurtatiou 0 over bali a million pounds, was re- 
:du edto2:.per ib.. sat gut lo.g at‘er we tind une 
houw.wopathic doct iue of med:cine iutrocuced into 
the ktuzdom, aud that the u @ of cocua was speciaily 
a vucater by phvs cians »dup ing toat move uf prac- 
tice Soon atier we rnd th first homceopathic 
chemi -ts«s‘allished in bigland (the firm of James 
Epps & Co.) produ: ed a specia: preparetion, which 
On:y ueedea boilicg wate. or milk to be at ounce reaty 
lor the tale, and the superior charac er of this 
Production hat. no douvt, done much, as the Chan- 
cellor cf the Rxchc« quer said, to bring » bout (backed 
a8 it was by a turther reduction of the duty to 1d. per 


eno vaga UsaNes vu: 

dustria! Scnoo's, woul 1 be ruving the streets half- 
clad and hunerys. and growing up to be ignor.nt, 
Vagrast, and crimina'. 

e desire at this season to make one happy day for 
these litte victims of poverty ani muisfoitune, with 
pre-ents, clothing, dinuers, [ood, 8 10e8, and the like 
gifts. A eal, we wish to present a HOME to the 


jens. 
TWN? Y¥ DOLLARS will piece a homeless waif ina 
dt_tant comfortabiec home. ‘ 

FrrTy DOLLAxS @ill put shoes on fifty bare-f.oted 
little oues. 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS will provide nourisbing 
hot dianers for two huodred bungry colldreu fur a 


monto. 
Who wil! helpto make Christmas happier for the 


poor? 

: C. LORING BRACE, SécRETaRBY, 
Children's Ala society, 

Station “D,” 24 St. Mark s Piace, New York. 

December, 18%0, 

Giits of provisions and clothing may be sent to the 
Cen'ral Office, No. 24 At. Mark’s Piace, New Yeo k 
City = wul be calied for, if the addreas be for- 
waida-d. 

Donations of money may be enclosed to any of the 
an tersighed: if in checks or-post- fice orders, made 
pay abie to GhORGE S CU .&, Treasurer. 
WM. A. BOOTH, Presid nt 
Third National Bank. 

20 Nassau Street, New York. 
GEORGE 8. COE, T ease rer, 
American Exchange National Bank, 

13 B wy. N. York. 

C. LOKING BRACE, SECRETARY. 





The 
Remington 


has set the copy for writing 
machines for 15 years. 
It is to-day the 


Standard 


and expects in the future, 
as it has in the past, 

to lead all others 

in adding improvements 
to what will always be 
the true model of a 


Typewriter. 


Wyckhoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 





We shall seli this week, at greatly 
reduced prices. Point and Duchesse 
Lace Handkerchiefs in fancy boxes. 
Point and Duchesse Trimming Laces 
and Flounces; Duchesse and Point 
Lace Scarfs, Barbes, Collarettes, and 
Bridal Veils Black Thread and Hand- 
Run Spanish Scarfs, Barbes, and 
Fichus. — 

We continue the sale of Ladies’ 
Misses’, and Gentlemen’s Hemmed, 
Hemstitched, and Initial. Handker- 
chiefs also Plain, Embroidered, and 
Colored, in fancy boxes. 

Neck Ruchings and Collarettes, in 
all the leading styles and colors, in 
fancy boxes; also by the yard. 


James McGreery & Co, 


Broadway and 1ith St., 
New York. 





Angora 
Suitings 


IN PLAIN COLORS 
AND FANCY STRIPES 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE FOR 


Bummer Wear~ 


Sena for Samples to Box 3052, N. Y. City. 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc. 








Bugravers’ TURERY BOX WOOD Machinists’ 


ATTERWN LETTERS 
® Spruce Street, New Vark. 











merous to mention here. 





1v,) the advance made.” 





O’NEILL’S, 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 





The Largest Retail Dry and Fancy Goods Emporium in this City. 
“HOLIDAY SEASON.” 


The Holidays are at hand, and parents and friends are on the look- 
out for souvenirs. Weare prepared to satisfy every one in this line. 
Our stock of Clocks, Bronzes, Statuary, Lamps, Bisques, Terra Cotta 
Ware, Toilet Articles, Fans, Canes, Umbrellas, Jewelry, Leather 
Goods, etc., cannot be surpassed by any house inthis country. To 
our friends who are looking for presents that will be useful as wellas 
ornamental we would say you will find everything you can wish 
for both in quality and price in our stock of Furs, Fur Garments, 
Dress Goods, Silks, Velvets, Fine Furniture, House-Furnishing 
Goods, China, Glassware, and thousands of other articles too nu- 


H.O’NEILL & CO,,6th Ave., 20th to2lst St., N.Y. 





THE «xtra holiday number of The 
Chronicle contains the following note 
from the Preside nt of the Equitable Life: 
“The time has come when certain re- 
forms must be inauguiated in the burinese 
of lite 19surance. 

“Tam prepared to pledge the Equitable 
to an agreement with other companies to 
secure every essential reform, upon such 
conditions and penalties as will insure good 
faith on the part of each contracting com- 
pavy. 

*[ propose as a beginning an agreement 
between six or more of tbe presidents of the 
largest life insurance cc mpanies that they’ 
will not, under any circums avces, * steal’ 
agents from one anotber. This is the great- 
est disintegrating element ¢xistir g, aud it 
is imposible to put the business ot |.fe in- 
surance Oa a proper fooling as things stand 
to-day. 

‘* If the insurance press, whose mission it 
is, among other things, to correct abases in 
toe business, will take up thisreform, I wiil 
most cordially co-operate with them.”’ 

This bears the date of D cembrr 5th, 
but did not appear until last week. Of 
course it s ar.ed ioquiry among the news- 
paper men, and the daily Times of the 
19th contained the following: 


* President Hyde was not in town yester- 
day, but John A. McCall, Coutrolier of the 
Equitable L‘fe Assurance Society, said that 
tne executive officers cf the society were 
very much in favor of a movement toward 
‘a more perfect union’ for the reduction of 
comuissions to a fixed rate. Mr. McCail 
exyressed himself as much pleased with the. 
attitude taken by the officers of otner com- 
panies with whom he had had negotiations 
on the subject. ‘1 thirk’ he adoed, * that 
there will be without doubt a mee.ine of 
hfe iosarance company vfficers next. week, 
on Mr. Hyde’s return to town, which will 
make preparations for tne uadoptioa of an 
ayreement as outlired in Mr. Hy ‘e’s propo- 
sinon, I have iound, as a general thing, 
that the cflicers of other compavics are 
ready to meet us more than half-way io the 
matier. ‘The substanee of the agreement as 
to rate of commission, etc , of course can- 
not be stated as yet.’ 

“Iu speaking of the magnitude of the evil 
now existing in the bidding for business, 
Mr. McCall said that the increase of com- 
mission to the agent meant so much deduct- 
edfrom the surpius to be divided among 
the oider policy-holders. *Ic is my opin- 
ion,’ he said, ‘that tne policy hclder so de- 
prived of a portion of his share of surplus 
would have aremedy through the courts 
and could compel the payment of amounts 
so deducted from his aceount.’ 

“Other companies meutioned in the 
movement for union are the Mu‘ual Life, 
the New York Lite, the Mutual Benefit of 
Newark, the Northwes ern Mutual, and the 
Connecticut Mutual Lite of Hartford. Gen- 
eral Agent Bristol of the Northwestern 
Said yesterday tbat his company would 
warmly welco ne any ac:ion sucn as pro- 
posed, Tne evils of the present system had 
not affected hiscempany’s course of action, 
but it would be glad to see avy uLion on 
the lices proposed. 

* President Richard A. McCurdy of the 
Mutual Life was not to be seen, but his 
private secretary, J. K. Duer, said: ‘If yeu 
want me to express my owa opinion ia ie- 
gard to the proposition of Mr. H; de, it is 
this: It reminds me of the old story of the 
fox who, with his belty fall aud his jaws 
dripping with gore, declares he is uotin 
tavor of steaiing any more chickens.’ ” 

If we go down to the roots of thingsand 
inquire why a life insurance company 
needs pew members, we find that they do 
not and cannot make solvency, althothey 
may somewhat) educe the burden of ex- 
penses; they are essential to perpetuity, 
and because the need of insurance is as 
perpetual as at least ante-milleniai human 
life on the earth, the alternative to keep- 
ing up old companies is the absurdly 
wasteful process of successively formirg 
new ones. But when a company is al- 
ready large, supplying the waste of all 
departures by new entrants would at- 
tain this perpetuity; wby, then, labor to 
do mor? There are several reasons: the 
country has been growing enormously, 
and, relatively to population, the practi- 
cal need and the available field for insur- 
ance have also been growing; the pruba- 





bility is, that, at least at present, an at. 
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tempt to maintain a stationary position 
would become retrogression instead; and 
company managers share the common 
feeling of desire for success and emula- 
tion to be first in success, 

Two of these reasons at least are sub- 
stantial; as for the last, we may remem- 
ber the definition of vice that it is virtue 
overdone, If the —— which wrote 
$180,000,000 last year s id fail to write 
$200,000 000 this year, or if the company 
which was at the head in this particular 
last year should take second place this 
year, or if all of the largest and most 
aggressive companies should 5 ve to 
show a little falling off—what “would 
happen? Would any material facts be 
changed, or would the need and use of 
life insurance be lessened, or would 
any body be less likely to take insurance ? 
Hardly. Would there be a, tendency to 
turn away from the beaten company as 
slow-going and to prefer the one which 
had passed it as more hkely to “get 





* there”? The most “lightning” solicitor, 


whose clinching plea 1s that his company 
is the biggest, would be liable to think 
of going over. This point should now be 
considered. If the prestige of a com- 
pany and its head is dependent upon 
c¢ ntinvous increase and upon being at 
the head of the race or so near it that the 
record may be pointed to with pride and 
a promise of reaching. first place soon be 
extorted therefrom—why? How is it 
that this coveted first place really argues 
anything substantial? Moreover, if it is 
certain that no such increase as has 
been made in the last five years can be 
maintained (as in the nature of things it 
seems to be), what is the sense of keeping 
up a pressure, to the prejudice and pos- 
sible danger of the vessel and cargo, 
merely to continue what cannot be con- 
tinued? 

That there are evils in this over-pres- 
sure is manifest. We will.not stop now 
to figure out how far the statistics of 
lapses and ‘‘ not taken” policies seem to 
show that this pressure makes wastage; 
suffice it that the tendency of excessive 
exertion to get new business must be to 
increased dropping out of old business, 
Worse than this even—far worse—is that 
solicitors are not satisfied to compete 
with one another for strictly new busi- 
ness; they pull against other companies 
than their own by “‘ twisting,” which ex- 
pressive term means persuading a man 
out of one company into anether. An 
agent who bas placed a “line” of business 
with one company, and bimeelf is per- 
suaded away into the service of another, 
has a strong temptation to go after his 
old customers, who are of no value to 
him where they are, and sell them over 
again to his present employers. The 
means employed are liable to be not very 
scrupulous; but we must not blame the 
agents overmuch—buman nature is weak. 
Beyond all this—and as the last step 
in demoralization—companies sometimes 
** steal” agents from one another. 

Can life insurance remain healthy, and 
can it do its legitimate and indispensable 
work unless these evils are somehow re- 
formed? 

The suggestion of Mr. Hyde is a very 
good one; but the history of compacts be- 
tween competitors is not encouraging. 
Heretofore they have meant in practice 
that each who joins in them proceeds to 
break them, in the hope that the rest will 
keep them a while and he may gain some 
advantage by their lesser bad faith than 
his own, and thst the one who breaks 
them first and most slyly is the smartest 
of all. When Mr. Hyde, for his compan 
and his position, and a few of his riv 
for theirs, are genuinely converted, they 
will be able to convert. When each one 
of them is willing to go slower, regard- 
less of the pace of the others, and to be 
second or third or fourth or something 
else than first in the rush for new busi- 
ness and marvelous progress, such a com- 
pact can be kept; rather, it will not be 
needed. We hope this stage is already 
reached; but we shall see. 





OTHER OPINIONS ON THE REFORM. 


WE have received the following letters 
upon the subject discussed in the forego- 
ing editorial: 

THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE Ins. Co., 
HARTFORD, December 20th, 1890. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

My dear Sir:—I have your favor of the 
19th inst., asking my “views regarding 
commissions to life insurance agents, as 
contained in the inclosed clipping,’ which 
clipping is an item from the New York 
Times of the 19th, based on Mr. Hyde’s 
statement that “the time has come when 
certain reforms must be inaugurated in 
the business of life insurance.’’ The item 
also mentions a probable meeting of com- 
panies, the Conuecticut Mutual among 
the number, to make an agreement as to 
commissions and other things. 


It has long been notorious that in certain 
companies, notably among the great racers 
for ‘‘new business,’’ the commissions and 
bonuses to agents and other expenses of the 
same nature, are eating up the whole of the 
first premium in many cases, and so much 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


 aipeeninener cane eer oy apes not worth to 


ee a ” at. We have been 
ng the public this steadily; and the 
to point to the enor- 
mous “ new busivess’”’ these companies were 
doing, and the small amount comparative- 
ly we were doing on oursmall commissions. 

he one idea has been to do the largest new 
business possibie, and for each to outstrip 
the other in the race. 

They have used two methods; they have 
put up commissions so as to buy away old 
agents and keep away new agents from the 
more conservative companies and stealing 
marches on each other. 

They have abandoned selling life insur- 
ance as such and on its simple, unpictur- 

ue merits, and have been selling specu- 
lations in future profits from lapses and 
forfeitures under the names of “‘ Tontine,”’ 
“Deferred dividends,” ‘‘Consols,”’ “Bonds,” 
ete., etc. New schemes continually, but all 
of a kicd; no dividends for ten to twenty 
years, and an “ estimate” or “illustration” 
of something remarkable then if only 
enough policy-holders let their policies 
lapse—the longer the dividend is postponed 
the higher the agent’s commission; and 
new schemes are devised with still higher 
premiums to carry still greater commis- 
sions. 

In a word, they have steadily raised com- 
missions to agents to buy up and stimulate 
them, and have tempted the public with 
more and more plausible, but blinder and 
blinder schemes, until it has become diffi 
cult to find an agent willing to sell pure 
iusurance for family protection at a rate of 
commission that makes it worth doing, or 
an insurer that doesn’t want some sort of 
speculation on hig policy. 

And now that they have exhausted their 
own ingenuity in new devices and the galli- 
bility of the public in estimates, rushed 
new business up to a point they can hardly 
hope to pass and run expenses up to a de- 
structive point, and ona now that 
changed financial conditions threaten to 
curtail new business and set the old to laps- 
ing at a rate that will swell the ‘* Tontine” 
surplases of various name at the expense of 
a multitude of losing licy-holders and 
raise an outcry tbat will be heard, “‘ certain 
reforms must be inaugurated.” It is true; 
and the confession is refreshing to tbose 
who have tried to hold their own for what 
does not need to be reformed. 

The Connecticut Mutual is interested only 
asaspectator. It has refused to put up its 
commissious and has lost many agents and 
much business in consequence; but it has 
kept its expenses at a lower point than any 
other company and has got business on a 
basis that makes it pay. It has refused to 
adopt the speculative schemes and is afraid 
of no shock or “ damage by frosts.” It sells 
legitimate insurance only, and at a cost to 
its members that the racers cannot hope to 
approach. And its new businsss is on a 
three per cent. interest basis, a standard of 
security that no other company offers. 

It has nothing whatever to reform in 
plans, methods or results; and it has no 
occasion to make agreements about com- 
missions until its competitors get down 
somewhere within range of its own low 
scale. That process,if it shall be really 
undertaken, it will watch with interest and 
with no little satisfaction that it has never 
wandered off on a road that has to be pain- 
fully retraced. It has been sneered at by 
these companies and their admirers as un- 
progressive. It hasn’t, however, now to 
progress backward to some safe and profit- 
able ground. It has been there all the 
while, and is doing a business that pays its 

licy-holders on that basis. And to-day 
t stands justified by the confession of its 
principal opponents. As to their strife 
among themselves, Mr. McCurdy’s fable 
ot the sated fox with gory jaws seems per- 
fectly apropos. Yours traly, 

JacoB L. GREENE, 
President. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., Dec. 20tn, 1 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—I have your inquiry of the 19th 
inst., inclosing a slip from the New York 
Times of the same date. We have not paid, 
and will not pay, the enormous rates of 
commission nained in the article. 

We have no need to reduce the commis- 
sion paid to our agents, and will not do so, 
They are, under existing conditions, fairly 
compensatory—no more—and will stand 
where they are. Any talk about combina- 
tion among com es to reduce commis- 
sions is absurd, and especially absurd as 
originating with those who have been most 
active in advancing them and so have ad- 
versely affected life insurance by increas- 
ing its cost to their members and by weak- 
ening the security ofiered. 

We have not “ stolen ”’ the agents of other 
companies; have not tried to. A few agents 
have been *‘ stolen” from us, been deceived 
into deserting us by extravagant promises, 
and every one of them has, within a few 
years, expressed bis wish to return. 

Of what force or effect could any combi- 
nation or agreement be which was made by 
those who admit that they have “stolen” 
agents, and who now realize that they have 
been improvidently disbursing the funds of 
an institution? Yours respectfully, 

£, M. NEEDLES, President. 


INSURANCE. 














Cash capii 

Reserve for reinsurance 

Surplus over all Liabilities eo ce ) 

TOTAL, AMBERTS, January ist. 1900. $2.442,000 97 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President 





1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETT 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
distributions of surplus. 

~~ non-forfeitute a to all paticies, and 

contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 

ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts. 


TA BIL 


Lvs RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate premium. 
Auseal Cash Mistributions are paid upon all 


cies. 

Deere policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and pald-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 24th, 1890. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 

the Slst of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

JANUATY, 1BBV..........0008 sescevecscesccee 1,386,134 87 


Total Marine Premiums,.........csee.- $5,502,764 27 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1889, to 81st December, 1889...... eeecceress $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same 
period. + $2,553,606 44 





Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $705,987 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


estimated at...... esccce eccccesceccccscosces 1,024,000 0 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,452,990 24 
Cash in Bank eeeecess 271,811 





AMOUNLE, 0.2 0sc0000++ 000s $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. ’ 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 


























By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN N. DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE H. MAC 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W.COKLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, IRA BURSLEY. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, 


G EEN AMSINCK. 


E W. CAMPBELL, 
VERNON H. BROWN, 





JOHN D, JO) 
. MOO: 
HH 


4 Vice Preside nt. 








December 25, 1890. 


The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
“ie 
Assurance 
— Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107;150,300 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


New Assurance, $175,204,100 
Qutstanding Business, 
$631,016,606. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Socieiy’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 
per annum added. 


Fhe Free 


/ onitine 
Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has ”o conditions on 


the back. 





The Societyalsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invrsr- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant, , 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash on 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President, 
J. W. Alexander. Vice-Prest. 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD.A. McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 
. For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Assets, . . . . . . e . $136,401,328 o2 








$10,319,174 46 
44 


jus, i e ° . . e . . . e tate 81 
Surplus, * ° . o . e ° 

Receipts, . . . 0 + 6 Se 0 ee eee 

Increase during year, ae Se ae a 903,087 1¢ 

Migs ee 8 E ‘olicy during , . . . . e e ° + oon ose 16 
year, © © . . ° . 

Risks assumed, . . + . e . e e . $151,602,483 4 
during year, . . . . . . 

Risks in Ditions ca 6 et ee ee cael oe #505,949,983 ge 
ear, - . . . ~ + 

Policies in eee bg + + . + 7 o . *Sreas 

Policies written in 1889, . .°. °°. 4 * 44,577 

Increase over 1888, . . . . +6 « -» 11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans,. . . brig ty to 13 


United States Bonds and other a ‘ * . 0,323,469 81 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . ° $9,845,500 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com at interest, ° . $2,988,632 79 
Interest accrued, Premiums and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 





$136,401,328 02 
Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), $126,744,079 58 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From tae Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 














Year. pound, Gunes Assets. Surplus. 
1884..... $34,681,420. .....$851,789,285......$103,876,178 51..:....$4,748,771 
1885..... 46,507,139....... 368,981, | 108,008,967 51...... 5,012,634 


:. Sa. Haw a 14,181,963 24...... 5,643,568 


1887..... 69,457,468....... 427,628,983...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,204,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,068 
1889... .. 151,602,483....... 565,949,984. ..... 136,401,328 o2 be 9,657,248 


New Yorx, January 29th, 1890, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Oxtver Harriman, S. Van RENSSELAER CruGer, ie. W. AvucnHiIncioss, . 
Henry W. Smit, Cuartes R. HENDERSON, HEODORE MorForD, 
RoBertT OLYPHANT, GerorGe Buss, WiiuiaM Bascock, 
Grorce F. Baker, Rurus W. Pecxuam, Preston B. Pius, 
os, THOMPSON, « Hopart Herrick, Wiruam D. WASHBURN, 
m. P. Dixon, Sruyvesant Fis, 





Samuet E. Sprouts, 
Lucivs Rosinson, 
Samuet D, Bascock, 
Georce 8. Coz, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 


ames C, HOLDEN UDLEY OLCOTT, 


ERMANN C, VON Post, Freperic CRoMWELL,) Rosert A. GRANNgs, Avucustus D, Jumtuiarp 
Avexanper H, Rick, uuen T. Davies, Nicuoias C, Miter, prop ILLER, 
Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, Henry H. Rocegrs, james W . Hustep, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, = - 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J: EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty. 








EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary, CHARLES B, PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - Treasurer. 
JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cast.ier, 
’ EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


3 . 
WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
Mepicat Dregcrors 
WALTER PB. GUIRTTE wn t 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in ry = 
Increase in Sw 
Increase in Slice Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force 


GEO. H. BUBFORD, President. 
LEIGH, Secretar: 
istant Secretary. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Calvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp)oyment a 
iiberal compensation will be given. Address 
HENRY RB, STOKES, President. 
Jae L.. HALSEY., Vice-President. - 
H. y WEMPLE, 2 2d Vice one, 
WM. C. FRAZEE Secretary, 
JOUN HL GIFFIN. Ae Asai Ser 
RAVEN 24 Vice. President 





a. WHTEELWEIGHT, ass 
- T. STANDEN & Actuary. 





“ EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 
“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of J Company. a» easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
= he policy itself = the most liberal and equitable con- 
t consistent h recognized bus: i 
I ANCE 00. |iaz = 
e fag. public. 
nane ave AGE 


THE MARKED SuconeS alread 
ENTS, desir desiring to represent the 
OF NEW YORK. CITY. intendent of Agenci 


Com. 
VENEY. Super. 
, at = tll Office. 


WASHINGTON 








Extract from Stutement made January Ist, 1890. 





Game MONE... 2... 5-0 00600058 $1,000,000 00 

idihed, Wid Gaatidicinge: ‘te LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
| EE ey perry 2,746,070 02 W. A, Brewer; Jy, Prest. 

os « soc ececesscseccses 1,471,703 89 ASSETS, $10,500,000 

Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,471,703 89 

Gross Assets........... ....0000 5,217,773 91 Guaranteed Cash Val- 


es. 
Unrestricted residence, 
Tncontestable Foticies. 
Definite Contrac 
pripeciate Settlement 
of Claims. 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-Presiden 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departmen January ist, 1899. ‘ 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooktyn, N. Y. #8 ET itiss: ERR BETE Pett e tet r+ 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart “aon anenan daah 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $855,893 46 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 





OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





JANUARY lst, 1890 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1889................889,824,336 19 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PUOTRITEB ec cccnccccsccssescccccgveccescess evcooces seccoccceseoedoessosee of ee $26,021,655 96 

Less deferred preiniums, January BAD. TEED oo cwccsccwincscncsecccccescccn cece 1,435,734 86—$24,555,921 10 

Interest and rents. etc..... den cdbachececanencce + eqnedenedercencsovessecesece 5.0.8 950 38 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1889.............cccceeeeceeeceeees seees 451,605 24— 4,577,345 14— $29,168,266 24 


$118,987,602 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death,an Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 





REF QRALIGEA GO GAME. 0000 00 cocceccccesccoseesese cvscceses S00 cesesencecceseeoes $6,252,095 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased tmsurances. 5,869,026 16 

Total paid Policy-holdews........... .. sss. ebenedbecscecccesencoesed $12,121,121 66 
TOROS AOS TOAMSUFARGES. 2.00000 00cccccccccccccccccncessvccscsceescoocccess coccees cogecce 252,787 17 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 

AFCUCT CXVSNSOR. PHISICIANS’ OOS. C66.....0000 cccccccccccescccvccccessccccscccescce 4,725,652 64 


Office and law expenses, salaries. rentals, advertising, printing, etc.......... .....+ 


ASSETS. 


80,763 50—$17,960,279 9 


$101,027,322 46 





Cash on deposit, on hand. and 1m transit... .......6.cccceeee cee cee ceeee ceeeeee eeenee $5,917,837 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $60,448,441 91).... 56,412,163 41 
os cin chencnns: cttae: aes ab 6 paced danmeeet auido geen’: "seleess - shake! Credente 13,242,871 87 
Bonds and Jiortgages first liep on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

400,000 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

COFERY) .00c cece cocce cocvecccccccecs coccececcescccces seccceccccccesocseess cocnssccce 18,106,512 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $4,671,563)......... 3, 709,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

amounts to Over $2.100,000)....... cccecccecceceeees seeeeees oe seeesee seecseeeese . 367,304 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

FEM. WR WIG ccc cosenseccctccccscsqcsssonsovcsovcss cocevecceces 09 escescoe cuccseseece 1.635.645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in antiiien, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,253 02 
AGORCT CAIAMON sconce 6 cocsvcccecccccccccccosscesevocsccocsccccosses co eseveccccceccoccooces 90,299 54 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1890 .. ... 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books . . . 


* A detailed schedwe of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


441,344 64-$101,027,522 


$4,026,278 50 





TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1890. . . . . $105,053,600 96 


Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses in COUTSE Of PAYMENT........6..cceeeceeveeecececceeeeteccseesceneeees $440,517 9 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, C0C.... .....cccceeceeeeseeceeeneceeneeeseeeseeeeeeeseess 375.898 86 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............0.+. sseee 40,592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)..............0- cecccesceseeee suns 29,9s2° 42 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

IE 3” cibnesddebeks eccnteeds Souseds baw dnccened * ecccureee*secnsencecoeccesaners 88,904,186 00 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to ‘rontine Dividend Fund. Jana- 

arv Ist, 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

POLICIES OF CHAE CARED... cccccccccccccsccccccs secvscccccccccccccccccccncs $6423.777 13 
Addition tc the Fund during 1889. .............000. ce eeeeeeeeeeceeseeneeee 2,300,540 16 
DEDUCT $8,724,317 29 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

CRE. ccoscnwsnebcccsoducecsocccccsonsonccocctescossccese © © coveseqesooees 1,019,264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 189U................. ES PTL EOI TIE 7,705,053 11 
Reserved for premiums paid 1 AAVANCE............cececeeseceeeeeeecceeeteneneceseeueses 40,046 73 





$97,535,777 68 
$7,517,823 28 


$105,053,600 96 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... ...........:..cseee eeee eee 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund)............... ........ w..-. $15,600 000 00 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 





POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

1887... seceeceeees $9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888 $358,935,5396 Jan. 1. 1s88...... $83,079,845 1887... .....ceeeeees 28,522 
WBBB.....ccccccccece 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889... - 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 95,480,186 1588...... .. .. ..dR aM 
WBBD....ceccee veces 12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1890 495,601,970 Jan. 1, 189...... 105,.053,600  1889........ 60... .38,490 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,499. 
New Insurance $151,119,088, 


Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
C. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
E. N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE. 
H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH Second Vice-President. 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 
WwW. F. BUCKLEY, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 





J.J. McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Department, | _ Cash yah Ly ta 4 in orn, Ey Goltey, and 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. , YORK orric 
WANDRRBON: Gen Gen. A Ae’t, 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 








. - RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 
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OD and 3 Young. 


DECEMBER IN THE LAKE RE- 
GION. 


BY W. W. CAMPBELL. 








BLowEsT thou in again, thou bleak Decem- 


ber; 
Comest thou back with bearded, icy 
sheen, 
Lone hours that make the saddened heart 
* remember 
The flower of life, the sweetness that hath 
been; 
Gray, chilly skies, wild winds that fray and 
fret, 
Bring me kind peace or bid the heart forget. 


Comest thou in with thy rude, kindly blus- 
ter, 
Thy wintry glow of fagots on pale fires, 
Thy lonesome woodiands in a ragged clus- 
ter 
About the earth’s shrunk edye, with 
dreary spires 
Of tree-tops loomed athwart the chilly sky; 
Where late the low night-wind went haunt- 
ing by. 


I love thee, Month, for all thy cold north 
blowing; 
I greet thee, friend, for all thy frosty 
mood; 
With mantling blood I meet thy slanted 
snowing, 
O’er withered field or by the leafless wood, 
Whose damp earth-floors with rain-bleach- 
ed leaves are stained, 
And frosty nuts that rich November rained. 


Men call thee rude, but thou art soft and 
gentle, 
Thy voice is loud, but oh, thy heart is 
kind, 
Who coverest shivering earth with thy soft 
mantle, : 
To shield the grasses from the cruel wind. 
And the sweet buds fh brown earth laid 
away, 
Thou tendest for thy gentle sister May. 


When haggard cold hath nipped the hills 
and meadows, 
And chilly mornings lift from pallid 
skies, 
And chimney-smoke to earthward sendeth 
shadows; 
Tis then I seek thine icéd glamouries, 
In lonely ways of wood, and watery field, 
Which thou hast silvered with a frosty 


shield. 
O’er ways of the wind’s moods of fitéul 
wandering, 
Or querulous moanings by some hillside 
bare, 
Naked of snows, where Heaven’s largesse 
squandering, 
The night had built snow-turrets here 
and there, 
Heaping the hollows, cloaking stumps and 
trees 


With wintry coat of ermine draperies. 


Or ‘neath gaunt aisles of somber wood- 
lands crooning, 
Like gray old crones, some sad December 
song, 
Or barren trees like aged harpers tuning 


Their withered instruments an eerie 
throng, 

Bright icicles from each white, branchy 
beard, 


Stand waiting for the dying old year’s weird. 
So I have roamed with thee, thou gray De- 


cember, 
Through all thy sheeted nights and with- 
ered days; 
And dreamed beneath thy chilléd ice and 
ember, 
The secret thoughts of Nature’s hidden 
ways, 
How under all thy storm and maddened 
moods, 
Thou barest her message to the fields and 
woods. - 


Sours Hampton, Bruce Co., ONTARIO. 


- 
om 


SEARCH AND LOOK. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 











BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 





Or Beverly’s movements this day the 
story must be more briefly told. They 
took more time than Tom’s; as much in- 
deed as his sister’s, after they parted. 
But they were conducted by means of 
that marvel of marvels, the telegraph, 
the chief of whose marvels is that it com- 
pels even a long-winded generation like 
ours to speak in very short meter. 
Beverly began with Mr. Bundy at 


| Beverly returned home, chewing the cud 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








Georgetown, Georgetown is but a quiet 
place on the most active of days, On 
Christmas Day Beverly found but little 
stirring out-of-doors. Still, with the di- 
rectory, with the advice of a saloon- 
keeper, and the information of a police 
officer, Beverly tracked Mr. Bundy to his 
lair. 

It was not & notary’s office; it was a 
liquor shop of the lowest grade, witb 
many badly painted signs,which explain- 
ed that this was *‘Our House,” and that 
here Mr. Bundy made and sold—with 
proper license,let us be grateful—Tom and 
Jerry, smashes, cocktails,and did other 
deeds ‘‘without a name.” On this occa- 
sion, however, even the door of ‘‘Our 
House” wasclosed. Mr. Bundy had gone 
to a turkey shooting-match at Fairfax 
Court House. The period of his return 
was very doubtful. He had never done 
anything but keep this drinking-room 
since old Mrs. Gilbert turned him out-of- 
doors. : 

With this information Master Beverly 
returned to town. He then began on his 
own line of search. Relying on Tom’s 
news he went to the office of the Western 
Union Telegraph and concocted this dis- 
patch, which he thought a masterpiece. 
‘To Robert John Whilthaugh: 

** GREENSBURG, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 

“When and where can I see you on im- 
portant business? Answer. 

‘* BEVERLY MOLYNEUX, 
for THOMAS MOLYNEUX.” 


Then he took a walk, and after half 
an hour called at the office again. The 
office was still engaged in calling Geeens- 
burg. Greensburg was eating its Christ- 
mas dinner. But at last Greensburg was 
called. Then Beverly received this an- 
swer: ; 
“ Whilthaugh has been dead more than a 
year. GREENSBURG.” 
To which Beverly replied: 
“ Where does his wife live, or bis admin- 
istrato1?”’ 
To which Greensburg, having been 
called a second time with difficulty, re- 
plied: 
* His wife is crazy, and we never heard of 
any property. GREENSBURG.”’ 
With this result of his investment as a 
non-dividend member of the great West- 
ern Union Mutual Information Club, 


of sweet and bitter fancies. 

‘*There is no speech nor language,” 
sang the choir in St. Matthew’s as he pass- 
ed, ‘‘ and their voice is not heard. But 
their line has gone out through all the 
earth”—and Tom heard no more, as he 
passed on, 

As he walked, almost unwillingly, up 
the street to the high steps of his father’s 
house, Matty, out of breath, overtook 
him. 

‘* What have you found, Bev?’ 

‘** Nothing,” said the boy, moodily. And 
poor Matty had to confess that she had 
hardly more to tell. 

They came into the house by the lower 
entrance, that they need not attract their 
mother’s attention. But she was on the 
alert. Even Horace and the younger 
children knew by this time that some- 
thing was wrong. ; 

Horace’s story about the strange man 
and Papa was the last news of Papa. Papa 
had not been at the Bureau. The Bureau 
people waited for him till two, and he did 
not come. Then Stratton had come round 
to see if he was to keep open any longer. 
Stratton had told Mrs. Molyneux that 
her husband had not been there since 
church, 

Where in the world was he? 

Poor Mrs. Molyneux had not known 
where to send or to go. She had just 
looked in at the doctor’s, but he was not 
there. 

Tom had appeared first to her tedious 
waiting. Tom would not tell her, but 
he even went and looked in on Newspaper 
Row, which he had been abusing so; for 
Tom’s first thought was that a formal in- 
formation had been lodged somewhere, 
and that his father was arrested. 

But Newspaper Row evidently was un- 
suspicious of any arrest. 

Tom even walked down to the old jail, 


Deputy Marshal. But the Deputy Mar- 
shal was at his Christmas dinner. 

Tom told all this, in the hall, to Bever- 
ly and to Matty. 

Everything had failed, and Papa had 
gone. Whocould the man in the shag 
coat be? 

The three went together into the par- 
lor. 





For a little while, Matty and Horace 
and Tom and Beverly then made a pre- 
tense of arranging the tree. But in truth, 
Mrs. Molyneux, in the midst of all her care, 
hai done that while they were all away. 
Dinner was postponed half an hour, 
and they gathered all in the darkness, 
looking at the sickliest blaze that ever 
rambled over half-burned Cumberland 
coal. 

The Brick came climbing up on Tom’s 
knees and bade him tell a story; but even 
Laura saw that something was wrong 
and hushed the child, and said she and 
Flossy would sing one of their Carols. 
And they sang it, and were praised ; and 
they sang another, and were praised. 
But then it was quite dark. And nobody 
had any heart to say one word more. 

** Where is Papa?” said the Brick. 

** Where indeed,” everybody wanted to 
say, and no one did. 

But then the door-bell rang, and Chloe 
brought in a note. 

‘* He’s waiting for an answer, mum.” 
And Tom lighted the gas. It popped 
up so bright that little Flossy said : 
‘*The people that sat in darkness saw a 
great light.” 

This was just as Mrs. Molyneux tore 
open the note. For the instant she could 
not speak! 

She handed it to the three: 

** FOUND!” 

** Home in half an hour. 

“Allright. Thank God! T. M.” 
** Saw a great light indeed,” said Hor- 
ace, who, for once, felt awed. 


IV. 


For half a minute, as it seemed after- 
ward, no one spoke. Then Matty flew to 
her mother and flung her arms around her 
neck, and kissed her again and again. 

Tom hardly knew what he was doing, 
but he recovered self-command enough 
to know that he must try to be manly and 
business-like, and so he rushed down- 
stairs to find the man who brought the 
note. It proved to be a man he did not 
know. Nota messenger from the Bureau, 
nor one from the Navy Department, least 
of all an aid of the Assistant Marshal's. 
He was an innocent waiter from the 
Seaton House, who said a gentleman 
called him and gave him the note, told 
him to lose no time, and gave him half-a- 
dollar for coming. He had asked for an 
answer, tho the gentleman had not told 
him to, 

Tom wrote: ‘‘ Hurrah! 
at home, T.” 
man. 

They all talked at once, and they all 
sat still without talking. The children, 
must it be confessed, asked all sorts of 
inopportune questions, At last Tom was 
even fain to tell the story of the Bear, 
himself, by way of silencing the Brick 
and Laura; and with much correction 
from Horace, had got the bear well ad- 

vanced in smelling qt the almond candy 
and the figs, when a carriage was heard 
on the street, evidently coming rapidly 
toward them, It stopped at the door. 
The bear was forgotten, as all the elders 
in this free and easy family rushed out of 
the parlor into the hall. 

Papa was there, and was as happy as 
they. With Papa, or just behind him, 
came in the man with the rough coat, 
whose face at church had been so dirty, 
whose face now was clean. Tothink that 
Papa should have brought the Deputy 
Marshal with him, 

For by the name of the Deputy Marshal 
had this mysterious stranger been spoken 
of in private by the two young men since 
the fatal theory had once been advanced 
that he bad come into the church to arrest 
Mr. Molyneux. 

The unknown, with great tact, managed 
to keep in the background, while Mrs. 
Molyneux kissed her husband, and while 


All’s well. All 
And gave this note to the 








and made an absurd errand to see the 
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they pulled off his coat. But Mr. Moly- 
neux did not forget. He madea chance 
jn a moment to say: ‘* You must speak to 
our friend who has brought me here; no 
one was ever so welcome at a Christmas 
dinner; Mr. Kuypers, my dear—Mr. Kuy- 
pers, Matty dear; these are my boys, Mr. 
Kuypers.” ° 

Then, as the ladies welcomed the 
stranger and the boys shook hands with 
him, Mr. Molyneux added—what hardly 
any one understood—* It is not every 
friend who travels fifteen hundred miles 
to jog a friend’s memory.” 

And they all huddled into the parlor. 
But ina moment more Mrs. Molyneux had: 
invited Mr. Kuypers to wash himself, and 
he, with good feeling, which he showed 
all the evening, gladly took himself out 
of the way. And so, as Tom returned 
from showing him to his room, the par- 
lor was filled with those ‘‘God made 
there,” as the little boy used to say, and 
with none besides. 

‘** Now tell us all about it, dear Papa,” 
cried Tom. 

‘*T was trying to tell your mother. But 
there is not muchto tell. Poor Mr. Kuy- 
pers had traveled all the way from Colo- 
rado the moment he heard I was in 
trouble. Yesterday he bought The Scor- 
pion in the train, and found the Com- 
mittee was down'on us. Hé drove here 
from the station as soon as the train came 
in. He missed you here, and drove by 
mistake to Trinity. That made him late 
with us. And so, as the service had be- 
gun, he waited till it was done.” 

‘© Well!” said Bev, perhaps a little im- 
patiently. 

‘** But as soon as we were going out he 
touched me, and said he had come to find 
me in the matter of the Rio Grande 
vouchers. Do you know, Eliza, I can 
afford to laugh at it now, but at the mo- 
mentI thought he was a deputy of the 
Sergeant at Arms?” 

‘*There!’ screamed Tom, “I said he 
was a Deputy Marshal!” 

‘* T said, ‘ Certainly,’ and I laughed and 
said they seemed to interest all my 
friends. Then he said; ‘Then you have 
them? If Ihad known that I would have 
spared my journey.’ This threw me off 
guard, and I said I supposed I had them; 
but I could not find them. And he said 
eagerly—this was just on thechurch steps 
—‘ But I can.’ 

‘* Then he said he had acarriage wait- 
ing, and he bade me jump in. 

‘*So sogn as we were in the carriage he 
explained— what I ought to have remem- 
bered, but cannot now recollect for the 
life of me—that after General Trebou re- 
turned from Texas there was a court of 
inquiry—that there was some question 
about these very supplies—the beans and 
the coffee particularly—they had nothing 
to do with the landing nor with the Mexi- 
cans, And the court of inquiry sent me 
one day from the War Department, where 
they were sitting, to our office for an ac- 
count, because we were said to have it. 
Mr. Kuypers was their messenger to us, 
and because we had bound them all to- 
gether, the whole file was sent-as it was. 
He took them, and, as it happened, he 
looked them over, and, what was better, 
he remembered them. 

** Well, that court of inquiry was end- 
less, as those army inquiries always are. 
Mr. Kuypers was in attendance all the 
time. He says he never shall forget it if 
other people do. 


**So, as soon as he saw that we were 
in trouble at the Bureau—that J was in 
trouble, I mean,” said Mr, Molyneux 
stoutly—he knew that be knew what nc- 
body else knew, that the vouchers were 
in the papers of that court of inquiry.” 

“And he came all the way to tell? 
What a good fellow!” 

‘Yes, he came on purpose. He says 
he could not help coming. He says he 
made two or three telegrams, but every 
time he tried to telegraph he felt as if he 
were shirking. And I believe he was 
right. I believe we should never have 
pulled through without him, ‘ Personal 
presence moves the world,’ as Eli Thayer 
used to say.” 





‘*And you found them?’ asked Mrs. 
Molyneux, faintly essaying to get back to 





Matty kissed him, and while among them 


the story. 














. one minute. You see, first of all, I had 


_ ‘why we have not three men in all the 


* to laugh now, and Mr. Molyneux was just 
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**Oh yes, we found them; but not in 


to go tothe chief clerk at the War De- 
partment and get fhe department opened 
on a hoM@day. Then we had no end of 
clerks to disturb at their Christmas din- 
ners, and at last we found a good fellow 
named Breen who was willing to take 
hold with Mr. Kuypers. And Mr. Kuy- 
pers himself,” here he dropped his voice, 


departments who know the history of 
this Government, or the system of its 
records, as he does. 

**Once, in the office he went to work 
like a master. Breen was amazed. 
Why, we found those documents in less 
than half an hour! 

** Then. I sent Breen with a note to the 
Secretary. He was good as gold; came 
down in his own carriage; congratulated 
me as heartily—well, almost as heartily 
as you do, Tom—and took us both round, 
with the files, to Mr. McDermot, the 
Chairman of the House Committee. He 
was dining with his mess at the Seaton 
House; but we called him out, and I de- 
clare I believe he was as much pleased as 
we were. 

**IT only stopped to make him give me 
receipts ‘for the papers, because they all 
said it was idle to take copies, and here 
we are!” 

In the hush that tollowed the Brick 
made his way upon his father’s knee and 
said: 

** And now, Papa, will you tell us the 
Story of the Bear? Tom does not tell it 
very well.” 

They all laughed; they could well afford 


beginning upon the story of the bear when 
Mr. Kuypers re-appeared. He had, in this 
short time, revised his toilet, and looked, 
Mrs. Molyneux said in an aside—like the 
angel of light that he was. ‘ Bears,” said 
he, ‘‘are there any bears in Washington? 
Why it was only last Monday that I killed 
a bear, and I ate him on Tuesday.” 

** Did you eat him all!” said the Brick, 
whose reverence for Mr. Kuypers was 
much more increased by this story than 
by any of the unintelligible conversation 
which had gone before. But just as Mr. 
Kuypers began on the story of the bear, 
Chloe appeared with beaming face and 
announced that dinner was ready. 

That dinner which this morning every 
one who had any sense had so dreaded, 
and which now seemed a festival indeed! 

Well! there was great pretense in fun 
at form in marshaling. And Mr. Kuy- 
pers gave his arm to Matty, and Horace 
his to Laura,and Beverly his to Flossy, 
and Tom brought up the rear with the 
Brick on his shoulders. And Mr. Molyneux 
returned thanks and asked a blessing all 
together. And then they fell to on the 
turkey and on the chicken pie. And they 
tried to talk about Colorado and mining; 
about Gold Hill, and Hale and Norcross, 
and Uncle Sam and Overman and Yellow 
Jacket. But in spite of them all the talk 
would drift back to Bundy and his vari_ 
ous signs, ‘‘ Our House,” and Tom and 
Jerry, to the wife of Mr. Whilthaugh, to 
Commodore Benbow, to old Mrs, Gilbert 
and Delaware Avenue, And this was 
really quite as much the fault of Mr. 
Kuypers as it was of any of the Molyneux 
family. He seemed as much one of them 
as Tom himself did. This anecdote of 
failure and that of success kept cropping 
out; Waltsingham’s high-bred and dis- 
guised enthusiasm for the triumph of the 
office and the satisfaction Eben Ricketts 
would feel when he was told the Navy 
never had the vouchers, all were com- 
mented on, Then Mrs, Molyneux would 
start and say, ‘‘We are talking shop 
again. You say the autumn has been 
mild in the mountains;”’ and yet in two 
minutes they would be on the trail of 
** Search and Look” again. 

It was in one of these false starts that 
Mr. Kuypers explained why he came, 
which in Horace’s mind, and perhaps in 
the minds of the others, had been the 
question most puzzling of all. 

‘““Why,” said Horace, bluntly, “ had 
you ever heard of Papa before?” 

**Had I heard of him!” said Mr. Kuy 
pers. ‘think so. Why, my dear boy, your 


_a boy, you know—and this black beard” — 


Atthis exclamation even Mrs. Molyneux 

looked amazed. Tom laid down his fork 

and looked to see if the man were crazy, 

and Mr, Molineux himself was thrown off 

his balance. 

Mr. Kuypers was a well-bred man; but 

this time he cquid not conceal his amaze- 

ment. Helaid down knife and fork both, 

looked up and almost laughed as he said, 

with wonder: 

** Don’t you know who I am?” 

‘*We know you are our good angel 
to-day,” said Mrs. Molyneux, bravely, 

‘‘and that is enough to know.” 

’ “*Buat don’t you know why I am here, 
or what sent me?” 

Mr, Molyneux said that he understood 
very well that his friend had wanted to 
see justice done, and that he had pre- 
ferred to see to this in person. 

** [thought you looked queer,” said Mr. 
Kuypers, frankly; *‘ but still I did not 
know I was so changed. Why, don’t you 
remember Bruce? You remember Mrs. 
Chappell, surely?” 

** Are you Bruce?” cried Mr. Molyneux; 
and he fairly left his chair and went round 
the table tothe young man. ‘‘ Why, I 
can seeit now. But then—why you were 


‘*But pray explain—pray explain,” cried 
Tom. ‘The mysteries increase on us, 
Who is Mrs. Chappell, and for that mat- 
ter, who is Bruce, if his real name be not 
Kuypers?” 

And they ali laughed heartily. People 
got back their self-possession a little, and 
Mr. Kuypers explained. 

‘“‘Tam Bruce Kuypers,” said he, “tho 
your father does not seem to remember 
the Kuypers part.” 

‘*No,” said Mr. Molyneux, “I cannot 
remember the Kuypers part, but the 
Bruce part I remember very well.” 

‘*My mother was Mrs. Kuypers before 
she married Mr, Chappell, and Mr. Chap- 
pell died when my brother Ben was six 
years old and little Lizzy was a baby.” 

** Lizzie was my god-child,” said Mrs, 
Molyneux, who now remembered every- 
thing. 

** Certainly she was, Mrs. Molyneux, and 
last month Lizzy was married to as good 
a fellow as ever presided over the melting 
of ingots. We marry them earlier at the 
West than you do here.” 

‘* Where Lizzy would have been,” he 
said, more gravely, addressing Tom again, 
** where my mother would have been, or 
where I should have been but for your 
father and mother here it would be hard 
to tell. And all to-day I have taken it 
for granted that to him, as to me, this 
has been one part of that eld Christmas! 
Surely you remember?” he turned to Mrs, 
Molyneux. 

Yes, Mrs. Molyneux did remember; but 
her eyes were all running over with tears, 
and she did not say so. 

‘* Mr. Molyneux,” said Bruce Kuypers, 
again addressing Tonf, “‘ seventeen years 
ago this blessed day, there was a Christ- 
mas morning over beyond Massachusetts 
Avenue such as you never saw, and such 
as I hope you may never see. 

‘*There was fire in the stove, because 
your father had sent the coal; there was 
eatmeal mush on the table, because your 
father paid my mother’s scot at your 
father’s grocer. But there was not much 
jollity in that house, and there were no 
Christmas presents but what your mother 
had sent to Bruce and Ben and Fiora, and 
even to the baby. Still, we kept up such 
courage as we could, It was a terrible 
cold day, and there was a wet storm. 

** All of a sudden a carriage stopped at 
the door, and in came your father here. 

** He came to say that that day’s mail 
had brought a letter from Dr. Wilder, of 
the Navy, covering the full certificate 
that William Chappell’s death was caused 
by exposure in the service. That certifi- 
cate was what my mother needed for her 
pension. She never could get it, but 
your father here had sifted and worried 
and worked. ‘The Macedonian’ arrived 
Thursday at New York, and had Dr. 
Wilder on board; and Friday afternoon 
your father had Wilder’s letter, and he 
left his own Christmas dinner to make 
light my mother’s and mine. 

‘That was not all, Your father, as he 





father is my oldest and kindest friend.” 


who was then Speaker of the House. He 
had seen the Speaker before, and had 
said kind things about me; ard that day 
the Speaker told him to tell me to come 
and see him at his room at the Capitol 
next day. Oh! how my mother dressed 
meup! Was there ever such a page seen 
before? What with your father’s kind 
words and my dear mother’s extra kut- 
tons, the Speaker made me his own page 
the next day; and there I served four 
years. It was then that I was big enough 
to go into the War Department, and Mr. 
Goodsell—he was the next Speaker, if you 
remember—recommended me there. 
‘After that,” said Bruce Kuypers, 
modestly, ‘‘I did not see you so often; 
but I did use to see you sometimes, and 
I did not think”—this with a roguish 
twinkling of the eye—‘‘ that you forgot 
your young friends so soon.” 

‘-[ remember you,” said Tom. ‘“ I used 
to think you were the grandest man in 
Washington. You gave me the first ride 
on a sled I ever had—when there was 
some exceptional fall of snow.” 

‘*[ think we all remember Mr, Kuypers 
now,” said Matty, and she laughed while 
she blushed. ‘* He always brought things 
for our stockings. I have a Noah’s Ark 
up-stairs now that he gave me. In my 
youngest days I had a queer mixture of 
the name Bruce and the name Santa 
Claus. I believe I thought Santa Claus’s 
name was Nicholas Bruce. I am sure I 
did not know that Mr. Bruce had any 
other name.” 

** Tf you had said you were Mr. Chap- 
pell,” said Mr, Molyneux, ‘‘I should have 
known you in a minute.” 

* But I was not,” said the young man, 
laughing. 

** Well, if you had said you were Bruce, 
I should have known.” 

‘*Dear me, yes. But I have been a 
man so long,—and at Gem City nobody 
calls me Bruce but my mother and Lizzy. 
So I said I was Mr. Kuypers, forgetting 
that I had ever been a boy. But now IL 
am in Washington again, I shall remem- 
berthat. Thivgs change here very fust 
in ten years. But not so fast as they 
change at the mines.” 

And now everybody was at ease. How 
well Mrs. Molyneux recalled to herself, 
what she would not speak of, that Christ- 
mas day which Mr, Kuypers told his 
story of. It wasin their young married 
life. She had her father and mother to 
dine with her—and the event was really 
a tridl in her young experience. And 
then, just as the old folks were expected, 
her husband had come dashing in and 
asked her to put dioner a little later be- 
cause he had this good news for the poor 
widow Chappell. And she had to tell her 
father and her mother when they came 
that they must all wait for his return. 

The widow Chappell was one of those 
waifs who seem attracted to Washington 
by some fatal law. It had been two or 
three months before that Mr. Molyneux 
had been asked to hunt her up and see for 
her. A letter had come asking him tu do 
this from Mrs, Fales, in Roxbury, and 
Mrs. Fales had sent money for the Chap- 
pells, But the money had gone on back 
rent and shoes and the rest; and the wolf 
was very near the Chappells’ door when the 
telegraph announced ‘* The Macedonian.” 
Mr. Molyneux had telegraphed instanter 
to this Dr. Wilder. Dr, Wilder had had 
some sense of Christmas promptness. He 
remembered poor Chappell perfectly, and 
mailed that night a thorough certificate. 
This certificate it was which Mr. Molyneux 
had carried to the poor old tenement 
above Massachusetts Avenue, and this had 
made happy that Christmas Day — and 
this. 

‘* Why,” said Mr, Bruce Kuypers, al- 
most as if he were thinking aloud, “ it 
seems so queer that Christmas comes and 
goes with you, and you have forgotten all 
about that stormy day and your ride to 
Mrs. Chappell’s. Why, at our place we 
drink Mr. Molyneux’s health every Christ- 
mas Day; and I am afraid the little ones 
used to think you had a red nose, a gray 
beard, and came down chimneys.” 


“they thought of Mr. Bruce, of Noah’s 
Ark memory.” 





came, had stopped to see Mr. Birdsall, 





**As at another house,” said Matty, 


crumbs of comfort we scattered that day 
were bread upon the waters!” 

Of Mr. Kuypers’s quick journeythe main 
points had beentold. Six days before, by 


some good luck which could hardly have 


been expected, the Gem City Medium’s 
dispatch from Washington was full 
enough to be intelligible. It was headed 
‘* ANOTHER SWINDLER NAILED.” lt said 
that Mr. Mallinox, of the Internal Im- 
provement Office, had feathered his nest 
with $500,000 in the War in a pretended 
expedition to the Rio Grande. It had 
now been discovered that there never was: 
any such expedition, and the correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press hoped that 
justice would be done. 
The moment Bruce Kuypers read this 
he was anxious. Before an hour passed 
he had determined to cross to the Pacific 
train eastward. Before the night he was 
in a sleeping car. 
Day by day, as he met Eastern papers, 
he searched for news of the investiga- 
tion. Day by day he met it. But, thanks 
to his promptness, he had arrived in 
time. They were all hushed to silence 
when he told his growing anxiety from 
day to day, and when he told how much 
he was moved to find that he should 
arrive on Christmas Day, they were cer- 
tainly as much moved as he. 
And after the dinner a grand proces- 
sion movedfrom the dining-room to the: 
great front parlor—where the tree was 
lighted—and. parcels of gray and white 
and brown and yellow lay round om 
mantel, on piano, on chairs, on tables, 
and on the floor. 
No! thistale too long already will not * 
tell what the presents were to all the ten, 
to Venty, Chloe. Diana, and all of their 
color. Only let it tell that all the ten had 
presents. To Mr. Kuypers’s surprise, and 
to every one’s surprise, indeed, there 
were careful parcels for him, as for the 
rest; but it must be confessed that Hor- 
ace and Laura had spelled Chipah a little 
wildly. The truth was that each sepa- 
rate person had feared that he would feel 
a little left one side, he to whom so much 
was due that day. And each person, 
severally, down to the Brick himself, had 
gone secretly to select from his own pos- 
sessions something very dear, and hadi 
wrapped it up and marked it for the 
stranger. When Mr. Kuypers opened 
a pretty paper to find Matty’s own illus- 
trated Browning, he was touched indeed. 
When in a rough brown paper he found 
the Brick’s jack-knife labeled ‘‘ FOR THE 
MAN,” the tears stood in his eyes. 

The next day the Evening Lantern con- 
tained this editorial article: 


‘The absurd fiasco regarding the accounts 
of Mr. Molyneux, which has occupied the 
correspondents of the provincial press for 
some days, and has even been adverted toin 
New York journals claiming the title of 
‘metropolitan,’ came to a fit end at the Cap- 
itol yesterday. The wiseacre owls who 
started it did not see fit to put in an appear- 
ance before the comaiittee. Mr. Molyneux 
himself sent to the chairman a most inter- 
esting manuscript volume, which is indeed 
a valuable historical memorial of times that 
tried men’s souls. The committee, and 
other gentlemen present, examined this cu- 
rious record with great interest. Not to 
speak of the minor details, an autograph 
letter from the late lamented General Tri- 
bou gives full credit to the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Improvement for the skill with which 
they executed the commission given them 
in a department quite out of their line. 
Our brethren of The Argus will be pleased 
to know that every grain of oats and every 
spire of straw paid for by the now famous 
$47,000 is accounted for in detail. The au- 
thenticatei signatures of the somewhat cel- 
ebrated Camara and Garza,and the mythical 
Captain Cole appear. Very valuable letters, 
throwing interesting light on our relations 
with the Government of Mexico, from the 
pens of the lamented Adams and Prigg, 
show what were the services of those two 
Spanish turncoats and their allies. 

** We cannot say that we regret the atten- 
tion which has thus been given to a very im- 
portant piece of history, tuo long neglected 
in the rush of more petty affairs. We take 
the occasion, however, to enter our protest 
once more against this preposterous system 
of ‘ Resolutions,’ in which, as it were, in 
echo to every niaiserie of every hired pen 
in the country, the House degrades itself to 
the work of the common scavenger; orders 





*“ Anyway,” said Mr, Molyneux, ‘‘ any 


at immense expense an investigation into 
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some subject where all well-informed men 
are fully advised—and at a cost of the na- 
tional treasure, etc., etc., etc.,” to the end 
of that chapter. 

But I fear no one at the Molyneux Man- 
sion read The Lantern. They had found 
aman ‘and did not need a Lantern to 
look farther.” It wasas Mr. Molyaeux had 
said: He had cast his bread upon the 
waters, and he had found it after many 
days. 

Boston, Masa. 
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THE CHRISTMAS WAIF. 








BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





[t was a merry Christmas Eve, 
The air was full of frost; 
Hither and thither the dust and straws 
The bitter North Wiud tossed; 
And there through street and lane there 
passed 
A child who had been lost. 


Not one of all the hurrying throng 
That moved with restless stir, 

Had stopped to note the wretched one, 
For no one cared for her, 

As wandered she ia helpless fear 
Alone‘amid the whir. 


A drunken mother, a drunken sire 
Had quarreled half the day— 

A pair whose life was death-in-life, 
To want and sin a prey— 

Andin aspasm of brutal wrath 
Had driven the child away. 


To wait till drunken stupor came, 
And rage to sleep gave o’er, 
She wandered in the chill night air, 
_ As oft she had before, 
To see in many a window gay 
Of child’s delights a store. 


From one dark lane to wider streets 
She went the sights to see, 

Where side by side the lighted shops 
Showed many a Christmas tree, 

And wherein one stood Santa Claus— 
What other could it be? 


He lolled against a chimney-top 
In a careless scrt of way,. 
And at his side the reindeer pranced 
Before a laden sleigh, 
Piled to the top with wondrous things 
' For children at their play. 


Those Caristmas trees! 
each, 
Growu from its painted root, 
Its branches bending with the weight 
Of rare and costly fruit, 
Aud on its top a waxen doll 
In a wondrous silken suit. 


How green was 


And trinkets fiashed like little stars 
Within the yas-lights’ blaze; 

Great piles of candy, white and red, 
Were on the groaning trays— 

Her eyes drank in the giorious sights 
With rapture and amaze. 


She wandered here, she wandered there, 
Ona dazzling things intent; 

Through many a street she made her way 
To see new wonders bent, 

Nor kuew, oblivious of her path, 
How far, nor where she went. 


She plucked a passer by his coat— 
**Please, sir,” her piteous cry, 

Her cold lips quivering as she spoke, 
And pleading in her eye; 

He took her for a beggar-brat, 
And hurried rudely by. 


“Oh, dear!” exclaimed the frighted child, 
‘I’m cold and hungry too; 

(ll never find our house again, 
('m perished through and through; 

(’'m iost, and none to find me here— 
Whatever shall IL do?”’ 


The cold, cold wind blew keener now, 
And chilled both flesh and bones, 

And wearier grew the little feet, 
And harder seemed the stones, 

And on her cheeks the tear-drops froze, 
And sighs were changed to moans. 


Thea one by one the crowd dropped off, 
The shops all closed at last: 

And now a great policeman came, 
Wrapped well to brave the blast; 

And in the shadow of some steps 
She crouched till he went past. 


He was so burly to her eyes, 
So tall and stout of limb; 
The breath that froze upon his beard, 
Gave him such aspect grim, 
Thatdeeper in the nook she crouched, 
Her heart appalied at him. 


Yet colder, colder grew the air, 
And fierce the North Wind swept 

Past many a house where snug and warm 
The little children slept, 

While sheinto a smaller space ® 
Closer and closer crept. 


The night wore on, the streets grew still, 
All sounds at length grew dumb; 

She lay there sad and motionless, 
Witb soul and body numb, 

When there she saw within the gloom 
A shining Presence come. 


A lilac mist that mortals see 
In [ndian-summer skies, 

Bright with a strange mysterious lizht, 
Smote on her wondering eyes, 

And in its midst an angel form 
She saw in glory rise. 


Noloager weak, no longer cold, 
She raise lin joy her head; 
The stones that were so hard before 
Were now a downy bed; : 
And rapture thrilled her through 
through 
As “Come!”’ the angel said. 


and 


Once cold and wo was warmth and joy, 
Tired form and mind had rest; 

And who so happy then as she, 
Or who so truly blest, 

As she when the angel raised her up, 
And ciasped her to his breast? 


They found her on the cold gray stones 
Prone, at the break of day; 

A happy smile was on the face, ° 
The body lifeless clay; 

But the spirit once within had gone 
With the angel far away. 
Newakk, N. J. 


NINA’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
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Hark! What was that? 

Nina stood still in the wintry blast and 
listened, The wind rushed upon her 
wildly, and dragged her tattered skirt 
this way and that, and fleered at her, and 
whistled at her; and when she paid not 
the slightest attention to his cruel treat- 
ment of her, fled tumultuously down the 
street. 

It was a wretched little shivering figure 
that he left behind him—a small girl, 
with coal-black hair escuping from the 
folds of a bright kerchief that was tied 
about it; with immense dark eyes, that 
seemed to light up her poor, pinched face 
and make it beautiful; with tattered dress 
and torn shoes, and with something 
elutched tightly beneath her arm—some- 
thing that she tried unsuccessfully to 
shield from the weather beneath her 
wretched rag of a shawl, that was so in- 
sufficient to shield even her. She was 
listening intently to the sounds of an 
organ, that came pealing forth into the 
dusk from within the enormous church 
before whose doors she was standing. 

Louder, fuller swelled the majestic 
chords, and then—Nina strained her ears 
to listen—and then the sweetest, tender- 
est voice imaginable seemed to be singing 
to her of all the most beautiful things of 
which she had ever dreamed. It drew 
her toward it by the influence of its 
plaintiveness; and first one step and then 
another se took in its direction until she 
was withbia the huge doors, and found 
herself standing upon a white marble 
floor, with wonderful paintings on the 
lofty ceiling above her head, and a sense 
of delicious warmth all about her. But, 
alas! where was the singer? The thrilling 
notes were still falling upon her ear with 
caressing sweetness; but they seemed to 
come from beyond—from far beyond. 

Before her she saw more doors, Per- 
haps if she slipped through these she 
might come in sight of the owner of the 
voice. 

“Tt is the Santa Maria,” murmured 
Nina to her heart. ‘* And she is singing 
to the Bambinetto—to the Santissimo 
Bambino. Ah, yes, it must be the Santa 

Maria, for who else could have a voice 
like that—so sweet and soft, yet so heav- 
enly clear and pure? No one she had 
ever heard could sing like that. Not 
Luisa who sang for pennies on the street, 
nor Guilia nor Edwiga nor yet Filomena 
herself who was so proud of her voice 
and who caroled lustily all day long. No, 
no, it must be the Santa Maria. 





Telemacho (Telemacho was a neighbor 





who played upon the harp and sometimes 
let Nina go with him on his tramps to 
sivg and play upon her fiddle, but oftener 
forced her to go alone—they earned more 
so, he said) had often told her about the- 
Santa Maria and Gest Bambino. Oh, it 
was a beautiful story, and—ah! ab! of 
course, it was the Santo Maria. Was not 
this the Festa del Gest Bambino? To be 
sure is was and she had forgotten. No 
wonder the Santa Maria was singing to 
the Bambinetto. To-morrow would be 
his birthday, his festa. 

She would go to the blessed Madre and 
say: 

“Ah, Madre mia, I heard thee singing 

to the Bambino, and it was so sweet—so 
sweet. I could not help but follow, I 
love itso.” 
She stepped softly to the heavy doors, 
and with her whole weight bracing 
against one, pushed it softly open and 
passed through, Ah! but it was beauti- 
ful here. 

Far, far above her head shone out 
dimly a hundred sparks of light like 
twinkling stars. And everywhere hung 
garlands of green, sweet-smelling gar- 
lands of green, that filled the place with 
their spicy fragrance. And no one need 
grow weary here for lack of resting- 
place. Why it was quite filled with 
seats, soft-cushioned and comfortable. 
Nina stole into one of the pews and sat 
down. She was very tired; very, very 
tired. 

From her dim corner she peeped forth 
timidly, scarcely daring to. raise her eyes 
lest the vision of the radiant Madonna 
should burst upon her view all too sud- 
denly. But when at last she really gazed 
aloft to the point from which the tremu- 
lous voice sprung no glorified figure met 
her view. She still heard the melting, 
thrilling tones, but, alas! the blessed 
singer—the Santa Maria—was invisible. 
All she could distinguish in the half-gloom 
of the place was the form of a man seated 
in the lofty gallery overhead. He was 
sitting before some kind of an instrument, 
and his fingers slipping over the keys 
were bringing forth the most wonderful 
sounds. Ah, yes! Nina knew what music 
one could make with one’s fingers. Did 
not Telemacho play upon the harp? Did 
not she herself accompany her own sing- 
ing upon her fiddle? Her darling fiddle 
which she clasped lovingly beneath her 
arm and bravely tried to shield from the 
weather. But surely, surely be could not 
be playing that voice! Oh, no! it was the 
Santa Maria, and she was up in Heaven 
out of sight. It was only the sound of 
her singing that had come to earth. Poor 
little Nina! She was so often disappointed 
that it was not very hard to miss another 
joy. She must comfort herself by find- 
ing a reason for it. If there was a reason 
it was not so hard. Nina had to think of 
a great many reasons. But nevertheless 
she could not control one little sigh of re- 
gret. She would so much have liked to 
see the Santa Maria. If she had seen her 
she thought she would have asked her to 
give her a Christmas gift; something she 
could always keep; something that no one 
could take from her and that would never 
spoil nor break. One had need of just 
such an indestructible possession if one 
lived in the ‘‘ Italian Quarter.” Things 
got sadly broken there. And—and— 
there were so few, so very few gifts. But 
it was warm and dim and sweet in here, 
A right good place in which to rest when 
one was tired. She bent her head and 
leaned it against the wooden back of the 
seat and her eyes wandered first to one 
interesting object and then to another; 
to the tall windows, each of which was 
a most beautiful picture and all made of 
wonderfully colored glass; to the frescoed 
walls garlanded with green, and at last 
to the organ-loft itself in which was the 
solitary figure of the musician, seated 
before that strange, many-keyed instru- 
ment of his, practicing his Christmas 
music. 

He had lit the gas-jets at either side of 
the key-board, and they threw quite a 
light upon him as he played, and upon 
the huge organ-pipes above his head. 
Nina thought she had never seen any- 
thing as beautiful as were their illumi- 





they were, but that did not matter. She 
thought they looked very much like ex- 
ceedingly pointed slippers set upright 
upon their toes. She fancied they were 
slippers belongihg to the gloriags angels 
who, Telemacho said, always came to 
earth, at Christmas-tide to sing heavenly 
anthems for the Festa del Gest. Bambino 
and to distribute blessings to those who 
were worthy. Perhaps they bad trod 
upon the ice outside and had wet thesoles 
of their slippers so that they had been 
forced to set them up on end todry. She 
had no doubt they would be gone in the 
morning. A 

The tremulous voice had ceased some 
time ago, and now the organ was send- 
ing forth deep, heavy chords that made 
the air thrill and vibrate. The pew in 
which Nina sat quite shook with the 
sounds and she shrank away from the 
wooden back and cuddled down upon the 
cushion in the seat, feeling very mysteri- 
ous and awestruck, but withal quite 
warm and happily expectant. 

* Ab, ah!” she thought, ‘‘ they are 
coming—the angels are coming. That is 
why the seat trembles so. There are so 
many of them that tho they step very 
lightly it shakes the ground. He, up 
there, is playing their march music for 
them. Oh,I know! [know! Ihave seen 
the soldiers in the streets, and when they 
came one could feel the ground tremble 
and they had music, too—they kept step 
to it. Vlllie very still and not move and 
maybe I can even get a glimpse of the 
Gesu Bambino himself, and if [should— 
ab! if I should, then I know I’d never be 
tired nor cold nor sad-hearted any more.” 

Nina started suddenly to her feet. The 
place was filled with a soft, white radi- 
ance, Faintly, as tho from a distance, 
came the sounds of delicious music and a 
rare fragrance was in ali the air, What 
was it? Oh, what wasit? She felt her 
heart beat louder and more fast, and she 
thought she must cry out for very pain of 
its throbbing. But she made no sound, 
only waited and watched in breathless 
wonder and anticipation. 

The light about her zrew clearer and 
more lustrous ; the faint strains of melo- 
dy more gloriou:, and the perfumed air 
sweeter still, and lo! the whole place was 
thronged with white winged spirits, clad 
all in garments so pure and spotless that 
they glistered at every turn. Each 
seemed to have in charge some precious 
treasure which she clasped lovingly to 
her breast, and ail were so beautiful and 
tender-eyed that Nina could not be afraid. 
The dazzling forms fiitted to and fro like 
filmy clouds, and as one passed very 
near her Nina stretched out her hand to 
grasp her floating robe. But tho she 
scarcely touched it, it was enough to 
make the delicate fabric sag and droop 
as if some strange weight had suddenly 
attached toit. Its wearer paused in her 
flight and glanced down at her garment 
apxiously, and then, for an instant ap- 
peared to be trying to remember some- 
thing. In her eyes there grew a trou- 
bled look, but she shook her head and 
murmured : 

** Alas! What have I done? What can 
[have done? [can think of no way in 
which I have let the world touch me, and 
yet I must have, for my robe is weighted, 
and” — but here she suddenly espied Nina. 

** Ah!” she cried, her deep eyes clear- 
ing, ‘‘ it was you then, little mortal. For 
a moment [ was struck with fear. You 
see if a bit of the world attaches to our 
garments it makes them heavy and weighs 
them down, and it takes a long time ere 
they regain their lightness. Such a mis- 
hap seldom occurs, for generally we are 
only too glad to keep our minds on per- 
fect things. But oncein a long, long 
while we may give a thought to earth, 
and then it always. hangs upon us like a 
clog; and if we did not immediately try to 
shake it off we would soon be quite unable 
to rid ourselves of it and it would grow 
and grow, and by and by we wou!d have 
lost the power to rise above the earth, and 
would have to be poor worldlings like 
the rest ; and, on the other hand, if the 
worldlings would only throw off all the 
earth-thougkts that weigh them down 
th y would become lighter and more 





nated surfaces, She did not know what 


spotless, and at last be one of us, But if 
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it was you who touched my robe and if I 
can help you I am not afraid. What do 
you wish, little one?” 

_ For a moment Nina could find no voice 
in which to reply; but by and by she 
gained courage to falter out: 

**T came in here because I heard most 
beautiful music, and I thought it might 
be the Santa Maria singing to the Bam- 
binetto, since it is his birthday—or will 
be to morrow. And I ttought—I did not 
mean to do wrong; but I thought maybe 
if I could see the Gest Santissimo once, 
only once, I should never be tired nor 
cold nor sad-hearted any more. They say 
on the Festa del Ges Bambino one gets 
most beautiful gifts. I have never got 
any gifts; but perhaps he might give me 
one if I promised to be very good and to 
take mest excellent care of it and never 
to lose it.” 

By this time the whole company of 
spirits seeing their sister in conversation 
with alittle mortal, had crowded eagerly 
about; and as Nina finished her sentance 
they all cried out in the sweetest, most 
musical chorus imaginable: 

‘She wants a gift—the earth-child 
wantsa gift. And she promises to be 
very good, and to take excellent care of it 
and never loseit. The little one shall 
have a gift.” 

But most gently they were silenced by 
a nod from the syirit to whom Nina had 
first spoken. 

‘*Dear child,” she said; ‘‘we are the 
C rristmas spirits—Peace, Love, Hope, 
Goodwill, and all the rest. We come from 
above, and we are laden with good gifts 
for mankind. To whomever is willing to 
receive we give; but, alas! so few care 
for what we bring. They misuse it or 
lose it, and that makes us very sad; for 
each gift we carry is most good and 
perfect.” 

‘*-On! how can they,” cried Nina. ‘I 
would be so careful of mine, dear spirits. 
I would lock it away, and ”— 

But here the spirit interrupted her with 
a pitying smile and the words: 

‘* But you should never do that, dear 
one. If one shuts away one’s gifts and 
does not let others profit by them that is 
ill too. One must make the best of them, 
share them with the world always, and 
remember from whence they come.” 

* Will you show me some of your 
gifts?” asked Nina, timidly. 

The spirit drew nearer and took from 
her bosom a glittering gem. It was clear 
and flawless, and tho it was white a thou- 
sand sparks of flame broke from its heart 
and flashed their different hues to every 
side. As Nina looked, wrapped in admi- 
ration, she felt her heart grow big and 
she felt a great longing to do some one a 
kindness—to do good to’ some one, no 
matter to whom. 

The spirits gazed at her kindling eyes: 

‘** There!” they cried in joyous unison, 
‘* Love has already given you her gift. 
The way you must use it is always to put 
itin everything you do. It will never grow 
less but will always grow moreif you do 
as wesay. And it isthe same with Hope 
and Peace and Goodwill and all the rest. 
If all to whom we give our gifts should 
use them right the world would hold a 
festival all the year.” 

And at this all the blessed throng closed 
ab out her and loaded her down with their 
offerings until she was quite overcome 
with gratitude and emotion. 

‘All we ask is that you use them well,” 
they repeated with one accord. ‘Let 
nothing idjure them, for some day you 
will be called to aecount for them all, you 
know. And now you are to have a special 
gift; one by which you can gain world- 
praise and world-glory. And ob! be care- 
ful of it, dear; it will gain for you great 
good if you do not abuse 1t, and you need 
never be tired nor cold nor sad-hearted 
any more”— 

‘* But I have no place to keep all these 
things,” cried Nina. ‘‘I have no home. 
I live anywhere. Iam only a poor little 
Italian singing girl. I’— 

‘* Keep them in your heart,” answered 
the spirits softly, and then one of them 
bent over and kissed her upon the lips, 

* Ah, gracia, gracia—thanks—thanks,” 
she cried, but even as she spoke she sank 

hack in dismay, for everything about her 
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was dark and still, and for a moment she 
did not know where she was. Then grop- 
ing blindly about in the shadow, she felt 
the wooden back of the pew in which she 
sat, and then she remembered. 

But the gifts—the spirits’ Christmas 
gifts to her. Where were they? For a 
long time she searched—stretching out 
her hand and passing it over cushion, 
bench and floor; but all in vain. No 
heavenly object met her grasp, and at 
last she gave a poor little moan of disap- 
pointment and sorrow: 

‘* It was only a dream, after all—only a 
dream.” 

But now through the tall windows stole 
a faiut streak of light. It grew ever 
stronger, and by its aid Nina made her 
way to the doors in order to escape from 
the church in which she had slept away 
the night. But alas! They were closed 
and fastened tight. She could not get 
out. She wandered to and fro through 
the silent aisles, growing quite familiar 
with the dusky place and feeling not at 
allafraid. She thought over her dream 
and recalled the fact that it was Christ- 
mas Day—the Festa del Gest, Bambino— 
and: 

‘*It was a dream,” she mused. ‘‘ But 
it was a beautiful one! Perhaps the spir- 
its gave it to me for my Christmas gift. 
Perhaps the Gesu bid them give it me for 
my Christmas gift;” and just as a glorious 
burst of sunshine struck through the il- 
luminated windows, she took up her little 
fiddle, raised her bow and her voice at the 
same time, and sang out in worshipful 
gratitude: 

** Mira, cuor mio durissimo, 
ll bel Bambin Gesi, 
Chein quel presepe asprissimo, 
Or lo fai nascer tu!” 

She did not hear a distant door open 
nor did she see pass through it the man 
who had unconsciously lured her into the 
church the eveniug before by the power 
of his playing. No, she was conscious of 
nothing but her singing and the sweet, 
long notes she was drawing with her 
bow from the strings of her beloved vio- 
lin. 

But she did hear, after she had finished, 
a low exclamation, and then she did see 
that same man hastening toward her with 
outstretched hands, 

** Child, child,” he cried; ‘‘ how came 
you here? And such a voice! Sweh a 
voice! Why, it is a gift from Heaven!” 
And amid all the excitement that fol- 
lowed—the excitement of telling who 
she was and hearing that she was to be 
taker care of and given a home and 
trained to sing—that, in fact, she was 
never to be tired nor cold nor sad-hearted 
any more—she had time to think: 

* Ah! nowI know. It was not adream; 
it was the truth. I have all my gifts in 
my heart for safe keeping. And my voice 
—hear! the player-man says it is a gift 
from Heaven. And oh, I will always use 
it with love and goodwill as the spirits 
bidme. They said if every one did so it 
would be a festa all the year.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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SANTA CLAUS’S REVENGE. 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES, 








THE drear December shadows were cov- 
ering the hills and meadows with gloom. 
The ground was thick with snow and the 
east wind blew in savage gusts, whirling 
up great clouds of white, which partially 
covered the trees and made the bare 
branches all the blacker by force of con- 
trast. It was one of those winter after- 
noons when a log fire and an interesting 
book are far more inviting than the outer 
world. Marion had been reading all the 
afternoon, but as the twilight gathered 
she laid aside her book and sat gazing 
into the fire. She was twelve years old, 
and a bright girl for her age; but that af- 
ternoon she wished that she did not know 
quite so much. Like plenty of older peo- 
pleshe thought she knew more than she 
really did; and this sense of knowledge 
was depressing, especially as Christmas 
was only three days off and she wanted 
to believe otherwise, As she sat there 
Tom, her brother, came in from coasting, 
and throwing himself at full length on 





the rug, held up his hand to keep the beat 


away from his face, which was ruddy 
with the cold. 

‘*Tom,” asked Marion, slowly, ‘“‘ do you 
believe in Santa Claus?’ 

Tom wriggled around on the mat until 
he gota more comfortable position, and 
then answered: 

‘“‘Idunno. Do you?” 

For Tom, like all boys of ten years, was 
rather suspicious of being caught in a 
trap. ; 

** Well,” Marion continued, watching 
the bright sparks that flow up the chim- * 
ney, ‘I am afraid Santa Clausis a myth.” 
** What’s a myth?” Ton asked. 

‘*A myth,” said Marion, ‘‘ is something 
that isn’t so.” 

**We don’t call ’em myths at school,” 
Tom answered, lazily; ‘‘but I guess 
Santy’s something of the kind.” 

“Tm awfully sorry, too, cause I'd like 
to believe in him,” Mirion went on, 
thoughtfully; ‘ 1t’s awful disappointing.” 

** What is?” asked Tom. ‘‘’Cause there 
isn’t any Santa Claus? That don’t make 
any difference, Manny, we'll get the pres- 
ents anyhow, and that’s all Santa Claus is 
good for. If there is one, why we'll get 
the presents this year just the same, and 
if their isn’t one now, why there never 
was, and we get the presents anyhow. 
I'm not worrying. Coasting was just im- 
mense,” continued Tom, rising to his feet; 
**but I got mussed up some, and I guess its 
nearly dinner-time, so I'll get ready;” and 
off he went, whistling merrily. without a 
second thought as to whether Saint Nich- 
olas existed or not. 

But Marion still sat before the fire un- 
til hor mother came down-stairs. 

‘*Mamma,” she said, ‘‘ I don’t believe 
any more in Santa Claus.” 

Mra. Fielding smiled, probably remem- 
bering the time when she arrived at that 
unhappy conclusion. ‘ [’ll tell you, tho,” 
Marion continued, after a moment, “I 
wish you’d get the presents for Tom just 
the same; for I believe he half thinks 
there is a Santy.” 

** Why, my dear little girl,” said Mrs. 
Fielding; ‘‘never you mind puzzling your 
head about such questions. It will all 
come right at the proper time—even if 
Santa Claus is a delusion, altho I do not 
say he is.” 

Marion smiled and forgot all about her 
perplexity as her father camein. It was 
very odd, but just before Tom went to 
_bed that night he came into his mother’s 
room. 

‘*Mamma dear,” he whispered, ‘‘Mar- 
ion’s sorry ‘cause there isn’t any Santa 
Claus. She’il get her presents just the 
same, won’t she?” 

** Yes, my dear boy,” said his mother, 
catching him in her arms; ‘ this Christ- 
mas will be just like any other, and for 
many years to come, I hope.” 

And Tom having settled the vexatious 
thought went to bed with a calm mind, 
and soon forgot all about the question in 
a sound sleep. 

Common mortals do not know every; 
thing, and sometimes they reach a point 
where they will laugh at you if you tefl 
them anything they do not believe; and 
with those people it is no use to argue. 
Mrs, Fielding was awfully nice in every 
other respect, but she did not believe in 
Santa Claus; so nobody ever took the 
trouble to convince her otherwise. Each 
year Mr, and Mrs. Fielding bought the 
presents for the children and gave them 
in Santa Claus’s name; so when the old 
gentleman came down the chimney on 
Christmas Eve, and found a lot of gifts 
with his card on them, he did not take the 
trouble to leave any more, but carried 
away those he had intended to give Mar- 
ion and Tom, and left them with some 
poor children who had no parents to re- 
member them. The old Saint was very 
shrewd; and where be found he received 
the credit anyway he was highly pleased. 
To tell the truth, his workshop, since 
about 1801, had become altogether too 
small to provide for all who expected 
presents; so when the parents helped him 
he was able to help, in turn, some needy 
children. But no matter how the parents 
helped, he considered all children under 
his protection, and kept a record of them 
all, Upon the evening that Marion and 
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tity Santa Claus sat in his office looking 

over his record-book, which was kept by 

Puck, a goblin who had been obliged to 

leave the earth on account of general un- 

belief. Fairies are very sensitive beings, 

and when they are generaliy disbelieved 

in they have to leave the uncongenial at- 

mosphere; and so it had been with Puck, 

who sought refuge in Santa Claus’s work- 

shop. Santa glanced hurriedly over each 

entry until he came to this line: 

** Marion and Tom Fielding do not believe 

in Santa Claus.” 

Santa Claus wiped his glasses to make 

sure that he read correctly and then 

jumped to his feet. 

‘* Well, well, well!” he said, in his 

quick, nervous way; ‘‘the very idea.” 

After young people reached the age of 

fifteen Santy did not care how they be- 

lieved, but to doubt him at the ages of 
twelve and ten was mutiny. 

** Mother,” he called, “‘can you find 
those two birch rods for me?” Mother 
Goose, as everybody knows, is Santa 
Claus’s housekeeper, and he always calls 
her *‘ Mother” in preference to ‘“ Mrs. 
Goose.” 

** So,” said Santy, as the old lady hob- 
bled up with the desired articles, ‘‘ these 
two birch rods I have kept for three hun- 
dred years, and in all the children of the 
world never but once before have they ac- 
tually disbelieved in me. A great many 
have doubted, somewhat; but in 1591 two 
children in London declared that I was a 
fraud, and I cut these sticks to put in their 
stockings. But. bless their dear little 
hearts, they repented on Christmas Eve 
and lefta nice note of apology for me—so 
I never used them. They will come in 
handy this year, however, Mother,” add- 
ed the dear old Saint, sadly, as he brushed 
a stray tear away. Then he referred to 
his book again to get the numbers and 
threw the rods over to Puck, saying 
sternly, ‘‘ Number these 2,962 and 2,963,” 
after which another tear had to be brush- 
ed away. Good old fellow, he felt terri- 
bly hurt. 

Christmas Eve came around in time, 
and Tom and Marion went to sleep with 
a firm disbelief in St. Nicholas, and an 
equally strong hope of presents, Their 
stockings hung by the great fireplace, and 
Mr. and Mrs, Fielding filled them to over- 
flowing, and then they went to bed, and 
presently the household was wrapped in 
slumber. Atexictly two minutes after 
twelve Santa Claus slid down the chim- 
ney with the rods in his hand. As usual 
he found the stockings filled, each bear- 
ing a card which read “ From Santa 
Claus,” The Saint shook his head. *‘No, 
no,” he said, ‘‘ this won’t do”; andina 
twinkling he had emptied the presents 
into his sack and left the two birch rods 
in their place. Poor Santy; it was the 
saddest Christmas Eve he had almost ever 
spent; but he knew he was only doing 
right. 

Christmas morning dawned in a heavy 
snow storm; but Marion and Tom awoke 
early and slipped down-stairs. The first 
thing Mrs. Fielding heard was a mourn- 
ful cry. 

** Mamma!” 
together. 

** Well, dears,” asked Mamma, over the 
banisters. 

«Ts this all?” came the doleful question, 
and the children appeared carrying their 
stockings; out of each projected a stick. 

‘Goodness me! no,” said Mamma. 
*‘ The stockings were filled last night with 
the presents you asked for.” 

“And thie isn’t your writing nor 
Papa’s,” said Marion, holding up the card 
on which was written 


It was Tom and Marion 


“Santa Claus to an unbeliever.” 
Mamma shook her head and carried the 
news to her husbandi, who in turn shook 
his head. 

**T can’t explain it, dears,” said Mamme; 
*« maybe there is a Santa Claus, after all.” 

Tom, herewith, sat’ down on the stairs 
and wept, while Marion looked frightened. 
‘‘ Maybe there is,” said she, gently. 

‘*Of vourse,” sobbed Tom; ‘“‘and new 
he’s come and carried off my skates and 
my photograph camera and—and all my 
other things, It’s all Marion's fault, too; 


she said there wasn't any old—-I mean any 





Tom had raived the question of his idep- 


R004 Hants Claus tg bring us presepts," 
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Two very subdued young persons sat 
down to breakfast that morning, with 
two very puzzled older persons. 

‘*Can’t explain it,” was all Mr. Fielding 
said; “but I'm very sorry. Perhaps 
burglars got in.” 

‘* Nonsense,” answered Mamma; ‘‘ the 
alarm was all right this morning.”’ 

“It serves us right, I s’pose,” Marion 
said, in a very humble tone, at which Tom 
took exception in a fierce *‘ Don’t.” 

*«*T tell you what,” said Papa, as he set- 
tled down to his paper, after breakfast, 
‘the Russian Christmas, according to 
their way of counting, is twelve days 
iater, and perhaps”— 

**Yes,” interrupted Mrs. Fielding, ‘‘ that 
is what we call Twelfth Day now, or 
Epiphany. In oldea times it used to be 
celebrated just the same as Christmas, 
and, indeed is called the old Christmas 
day. It was founded in commemoration 
of the coming of the three Wise Men, who 
were led by the star of the Manger at 
Bathlehem and perhaps’’— and here Tom 
and Marion looked at each other and said 
“Perhaps.” So that day two blazing 
notes to Santa Claus flew up thechimney, 
and the children waited. lt was awfully 
hard for them to see all the presents that 
their friends received and not be able to 
show any in return; but all questions 
were settled by a mysterious nod, and 
Marion and Tom would whisper ‘* Wait,” 
until their friends all wondered what was 
going to happen. On Twelfth Day Eve 
they hung their stockings up again, 
placed the birch rods by the side and went 
to sleep with a firm belief in Santa Claus, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fielding had bought new 
presents so that the children would not 
be disappointed; but that evening they 
went to a party and delayed the arrang- 
ing of them until their return. As the 
father and mother came in late at night, 
they started back in surprise, The pres- 
ents they had given on Christmas Eve 
were in their places, just as they had been 
on that night, and there were several 
gifts that they had not made. 

‘Bless my soul!” said Mr, Fielding, 
when he recovered hi; breath, ‘‘Santa 
Clause is a genuine beidg:” and then the 
new presents, which were different, were 
added to the lot. 

The cry that reached the mother’s ears 
next morning was one of joy. 

**Lev’s delay Christmas every year,” 
was Tom’s first suggestion when he saw 
the wonderful array; but Marion was en- 
gaged in reading a note she had found 
and shook her head. What that note was 
she would not tell, for she burned it at 
once; but it was probably from the Saint 
himself. 

‘* Bless their little hearts,” remarked 
the good fellow, as he thrust the birch 
rods under his desk, ‘‘ that was a beautiful 
revenge.” 

West NEw Briguron, STaTEN ISLAND, N. Y. 





A FOUR-FOOTED SONGSTER. 
BY EDMUND COLLINS. 


It is not generally known that the gift 
of song is given to any other creatures 
save birds and humankind, but it is; 
and what surprises me is that naturalists 
have had s0 little to say about the song- 
ster to which Irefer, This is, so far as I 
can judge, simply a gifted member of the 
mouse family, and its place of abode is 
human dwellings. [am aware that the 
** shriek-mouse,” so called, makes a se- 
ries of ‘‘ flittering ” sounds, and the grass- 
mouse is noisy enough, especially if you 
unwarily tread in his nest; but I have 
heard in the walls of a house and else- 
where tong series of sweet and musical 
sounds rippling from the throats of house- 
mice just as notes are scattered from the 
throat of a bird. 

Some years ago an associate editor of 
mine told me that two of the daintiest 
little musicians that I ever saw came into 
his office every night about twelve o’clock, 
whea all was still, to eat crumbs and 
afterward sing. Isat with him to hear 
the performance. The colored purveyor 
left coffee and sandwiches in the office 
about a quarter of midnight, and we both 
began to eat. Presently my friend 
pointed to the corner of the room, and I 
saw a mouse coming nimbly toward the 
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crumbs, which had been scattered in an- 
other corner. But on seeing two persons 
in the room he hesitated and turned back, 
being met near the bole by another mouse. 
In a little while the two disappeared, and 
my friend said that they were afraid of 
me, I beingastranger. They re-appeared 
several times afterward, and even ven- 
tured to nibble some of the crumbs when 
they found that I did not molest them. 
But not 4 note did they give us, altho we 
waited till one o’clock. 

I was there again the next evening, and 
the two entered without any hesitation 
and began feeding. Having satisfied 
themselves, they began to gambol about 
till it seemed to me they had grown tired. 
Then the one which had entered first, he 
being the larger and evidently the bolder 
of the two, suddenly stopped and burst 
out into a dainty and musical ditty. I 
know little about the technique of music, 
but I know the little creature ran up and 
down a perfect scale of musical notes, 
and then seemed to gather several to- 
gether and throw them out at once, 

He was soon joined by the other, 
and the combined singing would be 
audible all through the flat, if the 
doors were open. The note is silvery, 
thin and sweet, and to my ear almost ex- 
actly like that of the finch or sparrow, 
which, before a rain-storm, sings, ‘‘Sweet, 
sweet weather.” The two little wonders 
continued their song for fully half an 
hour, then one of them turned into its 
hole, and the other followed, I am sorry 
to say that not very long afterward a cat 
put an end to one of the little musicians, 
and its companion was not heard or seen 
afterward. 

But something more curious than this 
camein my experience while spending 
some days this autumn at Elmwood Cot- 
tage, Windsor, Nova Scotia. I was seated 
conversing with the family about ten 
o’clock in the evening and mentioned 
having heard two mice sing some years 
before. Some of my hearers were almost 
incredulous, and none had heard that 
there was such a creature, whereupon I 
proceeded to give, as nearly as I could, an 
imitation of the scale and song of the 
mouse. I had hardly ceased when to the 
utmost astonishment of us all, a mouse 
struck up in the wall of the room where 
we sat, and with a song so loud that it 
could be heard all over the house. Ina 
little while it stopped, anc presently the 
song came from another quarter. It con- 
tinued its singing intermittently for fully 
an hour, and then stopped. Not a note 
had ever been heard before from it, and 
the opinion of those present was that my 
crude attempt at giving the mouse song 
had set the little listener going, He sang 
many evenings afterward, and 1 under- 
stand that he has been seen, and has long 
been an almost tame pet of the house, tho 
tillthe night in questivn, of course, no 
one had considered him different from 
any other little cracker-eating pest. He 
still comes to his accustomed hole for the 
crumbs and dainties which he is sure to 
find awaiting him. 

New Yor«k Crry. 





PEBBLES. 


ANTIQUE furniture—Aun old time-table. — 
Worcester Gazette. 


...-As they parted: “A lass,’ said he. 
“Ah, men,” wept she.—New York Herald. 





.-.»The Decline of Literature—The print- 
ed blank that accompanies rejected manu- 
script.— Worcester Gazette. 


...- Miss Plessy: ‘‘Do you ever have tab- 
leuax vivants at your house?”’ ‘“‘No. My 
wife is a dyspeptic and has to be very care- 
ful what she eats.—New York News. 


...-A peculiarity of the rooster is that 
tho it is simply a chicken on going to roost 
in the evening, in the morning it always 
turns to crow.—Philadelphia Times. 


....Hamlet: ‘Have you seen the new 
work called ‘I'he Actor’s Railway Guide?’ ”’ 
Gimlet: “I have not. Whatisit?” Ham- 
let: ** Just the ordinary telegraph polés.’’— 
Boston Herald. 


..-.Bingo; “* Dear me, I’m tired. My wife 
got me up at six o’clock this morning.” 
Kingley: ‘‘ What did she get you up so 
early for?’”’ Bingo: ‘‘Sbe wanted to catch 
the noon train.””—New York Sun. 











... Llent my book; he lost my book; 
I then declined to lend, 
My company he then forsook: 
I lost both book and friend. 
—Publisher’s Weekly. 


..+. Trivvet: “ Who was Marco Bozzaris?”’ 
Dicer: “He was a Grecian patriot.” Triv- 
vet: “I thought he was a walking dele- 
gate.” Dicer: “‘What made you think 
that?” Trivvet: ‘‘ Because he ordered a 
strike.” —Exchange. 


..--“* Yes,” said the bull-dog, after a vain 
effort to break his chain and chew up a 
tramp he saw in the road; “if I wasn’t so 
much attached to my home there is nothivg 
I should like better than to join that poor 
wanderer yonder.”—The Sun. 


.... Intellectual Bostonians are finding a 
much-needed relaxation in the game of 
*Tiddle-de-Winks.”’ And it is a beautiful 
sight to see one of the old Brahmins of tbat 
town snapping the counters intv the little 
baskets.”’-—New York Tribune. 


....A dispatch to the New York Tribune 
makes this extraordinary statement: “ They 
were followed by the soldiers, three over- 
taken and shot to death, and four captured 
and returned to the post. They are ordered 
to be killed at sunrise to-morrow.” 


....Little boy (picking raspberries): ‘I 
say, Ma, have some raspberries got legs?” 
Ma: ** Why, of course not, my child; why 
do youask such a foolish question?” Little 
boy: “If raspberries haven’t got any legs 
then I’ve swallowed a bug; that’s all.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


...“*Was your husband insured?” ‘‘ Yes, 
$5,000in a mutual assessment company.” 
** Did you get the money?” “I understand 
that I did. John was the only member in, 
good standing at the time of his death, and 
the assessment fell on me. But I’ve got 
the money.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


..."* Did the editor accept your story, 
dear?” asked Mrs. Riter. ‘No,’’ replied 
Riter; “I’m too great a genius.” “Too 
great a genius?” ‘ Yes; the editor said it 
was so much better than anything else he 
was printing that it would be an injustice 
to his other contributors to put it in.”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


....A follower of the profession of jesting, 
having taken occasion to speak of the vein 
of humor, was asked by his flippant vis a 
vis: “In what part of the human body does 
the vein of humor lie?” Without a mo 
ment’s hesitation he replied: *‘ It starts from 
the funny bone, skirts the humerus, and 
discharges in the jest.”.—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


.... Uncle Jack returns from a long walk, 
and being somewhat thirsty, drinks from a 
tumbler be finds on the table. Enters his 
little niece Alice, who instantly sets up a 
ery of despair. Uncle Jack: ** What’s the 
matter, Allie?” Alice (weeping): *‘ You’ve 
drinked up my aquarium, and you’ve swal- 
lowed my free pollywogs.’’—Harvard Lam- 
poon. 


. ..A very pretty young schoolmarm in a 
public school not a thouzand miles from 
Long Branch saw 4 mouse run across the 
class-room floor one day last week. ‘‘ Schol- 
ars,’”’ said she, “ a mouseis in the room. Do 
not be frightened.’’ The little girls all 
tightened their skirts around their legs, and 
the eyes of the little boys glistened with sup- 
pressed excitement. ‘* Don’t anybody be 
afrai—” said the young schoolmarm, but— 
heavens!—just then the mouse dashed 
across the floor toward her, and she made 
a frantic leap to the top of a bench. Tne 
mouse shot out of the door, and in time the 
trembling teacher descended and taught 
school again.—New York Sun. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 











NUMERICAL ENIGMA,—Selected. 


Iam composed of eighty-two letters, and 
am a quotation from Epictetus. 

My 30, 78, 5, 44, is the monarch of Persia. 

My 138, 65, 41,63, 1, 75, 6, 26, 24, 39, is excit- 
able. 

My 55, 57, 67, 43, 11, is the reverse of salt. 

My 18, 79, 20, 4, 68, 69, 42, 62, is an impor 
tant class of animals. 

My 33, 34, 81, 36, 17, 10, is to occur. 

My 35, 72, 14, 80, 22, 23, is a seasoning. 

My 32, 47, 16, 54, 28, 48, 29, 49,60, is often 
alladed to as Boreas. 

My 45, 76,7, 8, is a bird which the ancient 
Egyptians considered sacred. 

My 2; 31, 38, 66, is store. 

My 5u, 3, 64, 56, 9, 46, is celebrated. 

My 25, 37, 73. 58, 19, is part of a door. 
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My 71, 12, 40, 74, is part of a boat. 
My 21, 77, 51, 52,27, 15, is said by Emerson 
to be ‘‘its own excuse for being.”’ 
R. C. R, F. G. 
BEHEADINGS.—Selected, 
1, Behead a brnise, and leave to hurry. 
2. Behead a fastening, and Jeave a ser- 
pent. 
8. Behead a stone, and leave an entrance. 
4 Behead a grain, and leave a summer 
luxury. 
5. Behead solitary, and leave a numeral. 
6. Behead a kind of wood, and leave lean. 
7. Behead to vibrate, and leave part of a 
fowl. 
8. Behead a track, and leave a generation. 
9. Behead to comply, and leave a person- 
age in bigh authority. 
10. Behead to reckon, and leave a paint. 
The beheaded letters will spell the name 
of a well-known city. L. L. B. 
The word through the center, security. 
TABLE OF NUMBERS. . 
I was interested in Mr. Keigwin’s curiosi- 
ties of numbers in THE INDEPENDENT of 
October 23d, and send herewith my little 
contribution to the same department, hop 
ing that other curiosities may be developed. 
Instead of taking only the unit figures 
resulting from the raising of the nine 
digits tothe several powers, let us add the 
figares of each number resulting from such 
involution, and we obtain another notable 
result. For example, the cube of five is 
125: add these three figures, and we have 
8, again the fifth power of eight is 32,768; the 
sum of these figures is 26; add the 2 and the 
6, and we obtain 8. 
The following table shows the final re- 
sult of such a process; its curiosities are 
plain to one who examines it: 
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It will be seen that the column of squares 
is reproduced in that of the 8th powers; to 
continue further would be to repeat what 
is already given. E. C. Ewine. 

UNITED DIAMONDS. 
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Upper right-hand: 1, a vegetab'e; 2, 
part of the head; 3, existing. 

Upper left: 1, a reticule; 2, a girl’s name; 
3, a fluid. 

Lower right: 1, a tree; 2, a falsehood; 3, 
humanity. . 

Lower left: 1, a meadow; 2, abbreviation 
of an old country; 3, a period. 

Central diamond: 1, a body of water; 2, 
an article of food; 3, time a person’s life. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 18Tu. 
BEHEADINGS. 

H-asb. 
A-gate. 
B-old. 
E-bony. 

. R-ice. 
D-ark. 
A-bet. 
S-low. 
H-ate. 
E-spy. 
R-ace. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Ifa man is unhappy, remember that his 
unhappinessis his own fault; for God has 
made all men to be happy. 





My 61, 59, 53, 70, 82, is a prickly shrub. 





HOUR-GLASS. 
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Selections. 


WILL OF DANIEL B. FAYER- 
WEATHER. 


WE believe it will be of interest both 
to the friends of the institutions which 
Mr. Fayerweather made his legatees, and 
to many lawyers and others, to have the 
following will printed in full. The copy 
is from The Shoe and Leather Reporter : 


In the name of God. amen. 

I, Daniel B. Fayerweather. of the City, 
County and State of New York, being of 
sound and disposing mind. memory and 
understanding, and mindful of the uncer- 
tainty of life, do make. publish and declare 
this to be my Jast will and testament in 
manver and form followivg, to wit: 

First: I hereby revoke all wills and pa- 
pers testamentary by me at any time here- 
tofore made. 

Second: I order and direct that all of my 
just debts and funeral expences, and the 
costs and charges attending the proof and 
execution of this, my will, be fully paid out 
of mv estate by mv executors hereinafter 
named, as soon after my decease as the same 
conveniently may he. 

Third : I give and bequeath to my beloved 
wife, Lucy Fayerweather, the sum of $10,- 
000. to be rag her as soun as my executors 
shall qualify. 

Fourth: I give, devise and bequeath 
unto mv said wife my bouse and lot known 
as No. 11 East Fifty-seventh Street, in the 
city of New York, together with all house- 
hold furniture and personal effects therein, 
except money and securities; also the stable 
kpvown as No 145 East Fifty-seventh Street, 
in the said city, together with the horses, 
carriages, barness, and all other personal 
effects appertaining to said stable, to have 
and to hold the said real estate and per- 
soual property to herself and her heirs and 
assigns absolutely and forever. 

Fifth: I give and bequeath unto my ex- 
ecutors hereinafter named, such sum as 
will in their judgment be sufficient to pro- 
duce the net annualincome of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, to have and hold the same, in 
trust, nevertheless, to invest and re-invest 
said principal sum and to keep the same 
invested in United States Government 
bonds or on first mortgage on real estate in 
the city of New York or Brooklyn, of at 
least twice the value of the amounts loaned 
thereon, my executors to have full power 
and discretion as tothe selection of such 
investmeats and to receive the income, 
profits and issues thereof, and to pay the 
same quarterly, in the discretion of my 
executors, unto wy said wife, Lucy, for and 
duriog ber natural life, to and for her sole 
use, benefit, maintenance and support. 

Tbe provisionin this, my said will, con- 
tained for the benefit of my said wife, to be 
in lieu of dower and thirds in my estate. 

Sixth: [ give and bequeath unto Anna 
Amelia Joyce, for and during her life, or 
sv long as she remains unmarried, an an- 
nuity of the sum of $1,000 for her sole use 
avd benefit, and I direct my executors 
hereinafter named to invest such sum from 
my estate as shall secure the payment of 
said annuity to said Anna, for and during 
her natural life or so long as she remains 
unmarried, said annuity to be subject to no 
reduction and the same to be paid to her 
in equal semi-annual payments. 

Seventh: I give and bequeath unto Lucy 
J. Beardsley, wife of Morris Beardsley, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., the sum of $100,000. 

I give and bequeath unto Mary W. Achter 
and Emma 5S. Drury, daughters of William 
Faverweather, of Muscatine, Ia., the sum 
of $10.000 each. : 

1 give and bequeath unto Charles Hen- 
nessey, porter in my store in the city of 
New York, the sum of $1,000. 

Eighth: After the payment of the legacies 
and bequests hereinafter made, I give and 
bequeath to the Presbyterian Hospital, 
located in the city of New York, the sum of 











To St. Luke’s Hospital, in said city, $25,- 


‘Yo the Manhattan Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
in said city, $25,000, 

Tothe Woman’s Hospital, in said city, 
$10,000 

bp Mount Sinai Hospital, in said city, 


Ninth: Subject to the limitations and con- 
— in this paragraph hereinafter con- 
tatned: gonbe 

1 give and bequeath to Bowdoin College, 
at Brunswick, Me., the sum of $100,000. 

To Dartmouth College, at Hanover, 
N. H., the sum of $100,000. 

To Williams College, at Williamstown, 
Mass., the sum of $100,000. 

To Amterst Coliege, at Amierst, Mass., 
the sun of $100,000. 

To Wesleyan University, at Middletown, 
Conn., $100,000. 

To Yale College, at New Haven, Conn., 
$300,000, of which $100,000 shail be used for 
tne purposes of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, connected with said College. 

To Columbia College, in the city of New 
York, $200,000. 

To Union Theological Seminary, in the 
city ot New York, the sum of 350,000 asa 
special fuad to be used for the endowment 
ot what are known as Cadetships, such use, 
however, being subject to the discretion of 
the Board of Directors of such institution. 

i also give and bequeath uato Hamilton 
College, at Clinton, N. Y., $100,000. 

To tne University of Rocnester, at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., $100,000. 

To Cornell University, at Ithaca, N. Y., 


$200,000. 
‘Yo Lafayette College, at Easton, Penn., 


Lo Lincoln University, at Lower Oxford, 
Peun,, $100 000. 
To the University of Virginia, at Char- 
lotteville, Va., $100 000. 
To Hampcon University, at Hampton, Va., 
’ 
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ze Maryville College, at Maryville, Tenn., 

To Marietta College, at Marietta, O., $50,- 

To J Adelbert College, at Cleveland, O., 

To Wabash College, at Crawfordsville, 
Ind., $50,000. 

To Park College, at Parkville, Mo., $50,- 


In case the conditions and circumstances 


_of any of the institutions named in this par- 


agraph of wy will shall be so changed that 
in the judgment of my executors it is not 
expedient to pay over all or any of the said 
moneys to such institution, I author'ze and 
empower my executors in the exercise of 
their discretion to withbold or reduce the 
amounts herein directed to be given. 

If my estate shall not be sufficient to pay 
in full all the legacies and bequests in this 
my will contained, the legacies and be- 
quests provided for prior to this para- 
xraphof my will shall be paid in full and 
the bequests in this paragraph contained 
shall be paid pro rata. 

Tenth: All the rest, residue, and remain- 
der of my estate, real and personal, of which 
IT shall die possessed, I give, devise and be- 
queath unto my executors, to have and hold 
the same, in trust, nevertheless, to sell and 
convert into cash and to divide the same 
equally among the several corporations 
mentioned in the ninth paragraph of this 
my will, share and share alike. 

Eleventh: } hereby nominate, constitute 
and appoint my friends, Justus L. Bulkley, 
merchant, and Thomas G. Ritch, lawyer, of 
the city of New York, executors of this my 
will and trustees of my estate, and I au- 
thorize and empower them to sell and con- 
vey any and all of my estate, real and per- 
sonal (except the real estate specifically de- 
vised to my said wife), in their discretion, 
at such times, in such manner and on such 
terms and conditions as they may deem 
best, to make, execute and deliver any and 
all papers necessary and proper for the sale 
and conveyance thereof, and to do any and 
all acts in their discretion expedient or nec- 
essary to the full execution of the provisions 
of this my will. And I further order and 
direct that no bonds or other security of 
any kind be required of them or either of 
them, either as executors or trustees. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
subscribed my pame and affixed my seal, 
this sixth day of October, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty four. D. B. FAYERWEATHER, 
HENRY VILKE, 115 Kast 16th St., New York, 
BRADFORD W. HITCHCOCK, 44 West 20th St., 

New York, 
CHARLES L,, Foster, 123 Hewes St., Brook- 
lyn, Witnesses. 

First CopiciL, DATED DEC. 13TH, 1884, 


[ hereby revoke the tenth paragraph of 
said will. 

Ajl the rest and residue of my estate, of 
whatsoever character and wheresoever situ- 
ated the same may be, of which |] shall die 
possessed, and remaining after the provis- 
ions of the first nine paragraphs of my will 
have been fully complied with and carried 
into effect, 1 give, devise and bequeath to 
Justus L. Bulkley and Tnomas G. Ritch, 
named in theeleventh paragraph of my said 
will, to them and their heirs forever. 


STEWART L. WOODFORD, 
BRADFORD W. HITCHCOCK, 
CHARLES L. FOSTER, 


SECOND CopiIciIL, DATED JAN. 7TH, 1888 


Il. [give and bequeath to Frank B. My- 
rick, now in the employ of the firm of Fay- 
erweather & Ladew, the sum of $10,000, and 
to Charles Baker and Henry Baker, al-o in 
the employ of said firm, the sam of $2,500 
each, and I direct that these bequests be 
paid prior tothe payment of the bequests 
mentioned inthe eighth paragraph of my 
will. 

II. I hereby nominate and appoint my 
friend, Henry B. Vaughan, of Elizabeth, N. 
J.,an executor of my will and trustee of 
my estate, in addition to Justus L. Bulkley 
and ‘Thomas G. Ritch, tamed as executors 
and trustees in my said will, and I gfve to 
said Vaughan the same powers and author- 
ity in every respect as are conferred on said 
Bulkley and Ritch in and by the eleventh 
paragraph of my will. I order and direct 
that no bonds or other security of any kind 
be required to be given by him as executor 
or trustee. 

HALEY Fiske, Summit, N. J. 
CHARLES L. FOSTER. 
Davin F. BUTCHER, 119 Java street, Brook- 
lyn, Witnesses. 
THIRD CoDICIL, DATED MARCH 19TH, 1889, 


I. In all respects except as hereinafter 
modified I ratify and confirm my said will 
and the codicils thereto. : 

IL. } direct my executors to expend the 
sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, in the purchase of a lot in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery and the erection of a suit- 
able monument, 

ITLL. I hereby direct that the annuity for 
Anna Amelia Joyce by the sixth clause of 
my said will beincreased from the sum of 
$1,000 to $4,000, such annuity to be paid in 
the manner and subject to the conditions 
set forth in said sixth clause of my said 
will. 

IV. I give and bequeath to Charles M. 
Baker and Henry M. Baker, now in the 
employ of the firm of Fayerweather & La 
dew, the sum of $5,000 eacn, instead of $2,500 
each, as hereinbefure provided; and I direct 
that these bequests be paid prior to the 
payment of the bequests mentioned in the 
eighth paragraph of my will. 

V. Lgive and bequeath to Mary W. Ach- 
ter and Emma S. Drury, daughters of Wil- 
liam Fayerweather, ot Muscatine, la , the 
sum ot $20,000 each, instead of $10 000 each, 
as provided in the seventh paragraph of my 
will; and I direct that these bequests be 
paid prior to the payment of the bequests 
mentioned in the eighth paragraph or my 


will. 

Twelth: I giveand bequeath to E. H. Hertz- 
man, cashier in the employ of Fayerweatber 
& Ladew, the sum of $5,000; to Frank H 


; Witnesses, 





Sellman, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of 


$8,000; to tke wife of George L. Miller, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of $2,000; to my 
coachman, Benjamin Dietz. $500; to my ser- 
vant, Mary J. gry $300: to my servant, 
Kate Quinn, $100; to Patrick Keefe and 
Thomas Donahue, both of New York, $300 
each, and to Owen Keefe, $100. [ direct that 
these bequests be paid prior to the payment 
of the bequests mentioned in the eighth par- 
agraph of my will. The bequeststo servants 
named in this paragraph are payable only 
if in my employ st the time of my death. 
M. R. VEDDEB, 670 Madison avenue, N. Y. 
R. W. WILcox. 1050 Lexington avenue, N.Y. 
M LOUISE BEARDSLEY, Long Hill, Conn. 
Wituesses. 
FourtTH CopiciL, DATED Nov. 15TH, 1890. 
I hereby amend and change the tnird par- 
agraph of the codicil dated and made De- 
cember 13th, 1884, so as to read as follows: 
All the rest aud residue of my estate, of 
whatsoever character and wheresoever sit- 
uated, the sauwe may be of which | shall 
die possessed and remaining after all the 
specific legucies in my said will and the 
severai codicils thereto have been paid and 
all the provisions of said will and codicils 
have been fully complied with and carried 
into effect, I give, devise and bequeath to 
Justus L Bulkley, Thomas-G. Ritch and 
Henry B. Vaugbaa, to them and their beirs 
torever. In witness whereof I have here- 
upto subscribed my name and affixed my 
seal this 15th day of November, 1590. 
ELIZABETH R. JOYCE, 358 Whalley Ave., 
New iiaven. 
J. PRENTISS BROWNING, 80 Clinton Place, 
New York. 
EDWARD MARSHALL GROUT, 860 Carroll St., 
Brooklyn. itnesses. 


The concluding codicil, it will be no- 
ticed, was signed and executed on the 
last day of the testator’s lite. 


PARNELL. 


No political leader in English history— 
not WALPOLE, nor Chatham,.nor Pitt, 
nor Fox, nor Peel, nor Gladstone—has 
held such absolute sway over his party as 
Parnell; and no leader was ever more 
cold, indifferent, or cynically disdainful 
even of his own following. Ireland has 
furnished other famous chiefs—Swift, 
Flood, Grattan, O°'Connell—for whom the 
popular enthusiasm has been wrought at 
times to passionate fervor; but no Irish 
leader, altho without eloquence or flat- 
tery or deference, and with such superb 
s‘orn of the opinion of others, has exer- 
cised so great a supremacy, or brought 
the cause of Ireland so near its happy 
issue. The secret of bis power lies in the 
ability with which he has made home- 
rule for Ireland the central question of 
British politics, by winning the support 
of the great popular party in England, 
with its illustrious chief, the greatest 
English party leader of modern times. 
To this result, doubtless, the time and 
circumstance have combined, but that 
does not discredit the ability which has 
comprehended both, and turned them to 
the service of a cause.—Harper's Weekly. 














Time Flies— 
So does dirt, wherever found, 
when Pearline is used. Noth- 
ing else starts it so easily or so 
quickly. It washes all things 
withoutharm—itgiveslonglife 
to everything that is washed 
with it. Use Pearline in the 
laundry, the kitchen, andevery- 
where in the house. With it 
were is little work—without ii 
there is little done. 
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eware ‘irst quality goods do not re- 
quits such desperate methods 
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is manufactured only oy 
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Madame Porter's 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 
TRY IT. 
WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
» suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ri in the ears, nervous headache. or 
general prostiation will receive valuable informa- . 
ion by sending stamp to Dr. Wm. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 39th Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS. 


HENRY SIEDE, 


LEADING FURRIER. 
a Highest grade of 


















Fur Capes 


AN 


SEAL GARMENTS 


at moderate prices to early’ 
buyers. 


New and original copyrighted 
designs. 

i Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

14 West 14th St., 


and 5th Ave., cor. 38th Street, New York, 





Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted Por- 
celain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising some of 
the best expressions of art in these directions. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 
cee) weer ee, + 
32d St. ' New York. / 33d St. 

Brooklyn House Fulton and Clark Sts. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C€0.’S 


reaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutel re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
4% delicious, nourishing, rtrengthening, Ea- 
) stLy DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to haveit onsale. Ask for it, 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 
233 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


House Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDVW’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 & 608 Sixth Ave., 
1388 & 1340 Broadway 
NEW YORK. 
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No Music Boxes can beGuaranteed withoutGautschi’s 
Patent Safety Tame change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved, 





wu. L. Down's HEALTH EXERCISER. 


= mnas nin. 
poems {ckes up but 6 in square floorrmen 5 
iG new, scientific, durable. comprehenr!\e, 
cheap. indorsed by 30,000 physicist +, 
my lawyers, clergymen, editors & others 
now using it, Send for illustruted ere 
im culxr, 40 ergravings, 10 charge. }’rct, 

D_L. Dow I scientific, Physical. \ o- 
(TRaDe% MABE.) cul Culture,9 East 14th St. New York. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
id For more than half acentury 














netec for superiority over all others. 





{Tre agriouttural Bator will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 


make this department more valuable to those of our 
; subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


CANE SUGAR IN THIS COUNTRY. 
BY JAMES K. REEVE, 


In considering the manufacture of cane 
sugar in this country, and the possible ex- 
tension of that industry, we are too liable 
to consider only Louisiana and to overlook 
Texas. Yet Texas possesses now the larg- 
est sugar plantation in the United States— 
the Cunningham plantation in Fort Bend 
County. The total area included in this 
splendid domain is about ten thousand 
acres, of this some four thousand are under 
cultivation, twenty-two hundred of which 
are in cane. 

In the two counties of Fort Bend and 
Brazoria are now some 75,000 acres of cane, 
and it isestimated that in this immediate 
section are at least a half-million acres 
more which are adapted to its production. 
This lies mainly in the valley of the Brazos, 
and is a rich alluvial deposit of from eigh- 
teen to twenty feet in depth, and apparent- 
ly of inexhaustible fertility. ln proof of 
this, there are lands which have been crop- 
ped continuously for twenty-five years, the 
only variation from the constant planting 
of cane being that once in five years or 
thereabouts, corn was substituted, and with 
it a planting of cow peas was made, to be 
turned under when the corn was harvested. 
Under such treatment not only has the prod- 
uct not decreased in quality or quantity, 
but with improved methods of manufac- 
ture has given a steadily increasing yield. 
This soil is generally lighter in quality and 
texture than that of the Louisiana sugar 
fields, altho some of it is heavy and black. 
Plantation managers from Louisiana have 
occasionally been brought here, and they 
have, without exception, in the beginning 
expressed preference for the heavier soil; 
but after experience with each, have; found 
that better results could be obtained from 
the other, and with less expense. One ad 
vantage claimed by the sugar planters 
here is that their land can profitably re 
main in cane longer at a time thanin the 
Louisianaa district, four years being the 
rule here instead of three as there, altho 
five and six are not unusual. The quality 
of the soil may be further judged from the 
fact that in the years in which the land is 
* resting” the corn crop will average forty 
bushels. Another point in its favor is that 
this land all drains naturally, by means of 
open ditches, into the Brazos and its tribu- 
taries without the expensive pumping of 
the drainage water that is compelled where 
the plantations lie below the level of the 
water-courses. 

The plantation instanced above and two 
others in this district have adopted the dif- 
fusion process; and it may not be without 
interest to note that growers here are unaa- 
imous in gaying that. the recent progress 
made in the processes of manufacture—by 
which greater product is obtained at less 
expense, plus the bounty placed upon sugar 
by the last Congress—will operate to make 
the industry more profitable than it ever 
was under the old methods, with the addi- 
tion of the high tariff. 

The reason why the available sugar land 
here has not been heretofore put under 
cultivation, has been the lack of capital for 
large enterprises. This is not a business 
for the small farmer, as not less than $100,- 
000 are required for establishing a plant 
with modern buildings and improved ma- 
chinery, while the cost of planting the cane 
may be put at from thirty-five to forty dol- 
lars per acre. Upon this initial cost, how- 
ever, it must be remembered that from 
four to six crops are harvested, and an 
average yield in value of sugar and molas- 
ses may be put at about $150 per acre. 
Besides the profit resulting directly from 
the making of sugar, another aud perhaps 
greater accrues at once from the increased 
value of the land when put wnder cultiva- 
tion. The wild land may be roundly stated 
as having a valuation of eight dollars per 
acre. By being put under ordinary culti- 
vation this is increased to fifteen dollars. 
But when once planted in cane, it is held at 

fifty dollars as an inside figure. 

FRANKLIN, OHIO, 


THE LAST OF THE BUFFALO. 


It seems impossible, especially to any one 
who has seen them apparently as numerous 
as the sands on the seashore feeding on their 
immense natural pastures, that they coald 
ever hecome extinct; for when we look back 
ouly seventeen years, and :emember in 
What pumbers they roamed, eyen as far past 
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as Fort Harker, in Central Kansas, we 
naturally ask ourselves; ‘* Have they really 
all disappeared?’ Some idea of how many 
there must have been at one time may be 
formed of those killed from 1868 to 1881—a 
period of only thirteen years—during which 
they were indiscriminately slaughtered for 
their hides. In Kansas alone there was paid 
out, between the dates specified, two mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars fer 
their bones gathered on the prairies, to be 
used by the various carbon works of the 
country, principally in St. Louis. It re- 
quired about one hundred carcasses to make 
one ton, the price averaging eight dollars a 
ton, equaling over thirty-one millions of. 
buffalo in only thirteen years. 

These figures may appear preposterous to 
those not familiar with the great plains 
twenty-five years ago, but to those who 
have seen the prairie black from horiz2n to 
horizon with the shaggy monsters, they are 
not so appalling. In 1868 I rode through one 
single herd for three consecutive days, 
which must have contained at least four 
millions ; andin the spriog of 1869 the train 
on the Kansas Pacific Railroad was delayed, 
ata point between Fort Harker and Fort 
Hays, from nine o’clock in the morning un- 
til five in the evening before it could pro- 
ceed, in consequence of a herd crossing the 
track in front of it! On each side of us, 
and to the west as far as we could see—our 
vision was only limited by the extended 
horizon of the flat prairie—the whole vast 
area was black with the surging mass of 
frightened buffaloes as they rushed onward 
to the south. How long the herd had been 
moving in that direction before the arrival 
of our train, or how many of the huge ani- 
mals it contained, I cannot form the slight- 
est conception. er 

In 1883, when the buffaloes became so 
scaree that it would not pay to hnnt them 
apy longer for their hides, because of the 
immense distance one had to travel from 
lines of transportation to find any, and the 
once great industry was virtually aban- 
doned, the idea of Mr. Jones, as I have 
previously stated, ‘that it might be profit- 
able to raise them for domestic purposes, 
and thus prevent their absolute extinction, 
which was only a question of a very short 
time,’”’ came to him like’an inspiration. la 
fact, but for his energy and persistency, un- 
der difficulties that would have deterred 
the ordinary man,in developing his plans, 
there would be no buffaloes on the Ameri 
can Continent to-day; for they practically 
became extinct in their native condition in 
1885, only a year subsequent to his success- 
ful attempt to rescue them from oblivion. 
Of course, the development of bis idea on 
the subject was purely tentative, and re- 
garded by other plainsmen as chimerical to 
a degree of absurdity; and when he began 
tostock his ranch six years ago he was 
laughed at for his pains, and derisively 
called ‘‘ Buffalo Jones”’; but the laugh is 
now upon the skeptics, and the title one of 
honor, that should grace his monument 
when he should have joined ‘the silent 
majority,” for his efforts in saving to us 
the magnificent ruminant are no longer 
experimental, but an assured consumma- 
tion. In the spring of 1884 he began to 
carry out the plans he had determined 
upon, and about the middle of April of 
that year started for the ‘‘ Pan-handle”’ 
region of Texas to capture alive, if possi- 
ble, a sufficient number of buffaloes to 
start his ideal ranch at his home near 
Garden City. ? 

In due time he and his comrades reached 

the region of their proposed field of action, 
where, on the afternoon of the thirtieth of 
the month, they discovered a small herd of 
buffaloés, principally composed of cows, with 
their calves running by their sides. They 
camped in the vicinity, taking the precau- 
tion not to alarm the unsuspicious animals 
grazing on the grassy prairie so peacefully 
only a mile or two away. It required the 
remaining hours of light to make their prep- 
arations for the prospective work of the 
next day. The morning came clear and 
chilly, as usual at that portion of the year, 
and by the time the sun had sufficiently il- 
luminated the broad prairie spreading out 
before them and breakfast out of the way, 
they were mounted, and. with lariats well 
“in hand,” were on their way to the small 
herd, now lying down and quietly rumina- 
ting their morning meal in the distant pur- 
ple haze. 

Approaching them stealthily—the horses 
had been through a severe course of training 
during several previous years, and under- 
stood perfectly what was expected of them— 
they reached the still unsuspecting herd, 
and the active work, requiring considerable 
courage and coolness, commenced. The 
lariats flew in all directions after the calves, 





who ran close to their mothers in the terri- 


bly exciting chasp now fully inaugurated, 








and in a short time several of the coveted 
young animals were secured—really much 
better success than was anticipated—but 
both horses and men being vete.an buffalo- 
hunters, it is easily accounted for; with 
novices the result would have been a dismal 
failure and fraught with disaster. As it 
was, Mr. Jones came near losing his own 
life and that or his well-trained horse, 
which wou'd certainly have happened but 
for his personal coolness and expertness as 
ashot. ... 

Mr. Jones, in writing about it to his 
family at home, said: 


* Fearing my fractious horse would escape 
while hobbling the calves, I tied one end of the 
lasso around his neck, which came near costing 
the destruction of both horse and rider, as the 
infuriated cow puisued me with a determina- 
tion often read of in dime novels, but never be- 
fore experienced. But my trusty revolver saved 
the day. I was declared the Lucky Knight, and 
the calf was named the May Queen.” 

May Queen, now over five years old, is 
still the “leader” of the herd—a beautiful 
animal and a perfect picture. At the end 
of that year, eight months after his first 
experience in catching the live calves, Mr. 
Jones only succeeded in raising four. The 
reason for the great mortality among them 
he soon discovered by experience. He says 
that the buffalo is a curiously endowed ani- 
mal; and if captured after they are three 
months old cannot be raised, no matter how 
much care is bestowed upon them. Taken 
when at that age, attempted domestication 
1s fatal. They seem to possess the power to 
will to die, which they invariably do, appa- 
rently from pure chagrin or ** broken-heart- 
edness.’””’ Caught younger than _ three 
months, they are placed with the domestic 
cows; and, if they suck, they thrive from the 
start, and there is no further danger of 
losing them. At first he found it difficult 
to raise them at all, because of a lack of 
understanding of their nature: and during 
his initial year, 1884, he lost fifty per cent. 
The second year he raised seven; the third, 
thirty-two; and after that found no trouble 
in saving ninety per cent., until he soon 
was possessed of a herd of eighty. This 
year his increase is twenty-one full-blooded 
calves, besides many others of half, quarter, 
and eighth bloods. He has sold off during 
the past two years a large number of bulls 
to parks and menageries, at prices ranging 
from three hundred to seven hundred dol 
lars, according to age. Some time ago he 
purchased the famous Manitoba herd, com- 
prising sixty full-bloods and several grades. 

The cows are more valuable than bulls. 
Mr. Jones has disposed of several of the 
former—full-bloods—at from $500 to $800 
apiece. He also has now in his magnificent 
herd many quarter, half, three-quarters, 
seven-eighth, and fifteen-sixteenth grades. 
The seven eighths is a splendid animal, 
with a remarkably fiae coat of fur. 

Tire crosses with black cattle produce ex-_ 
ceedingly fine robes. They are as handsome 
as seal-skins. Altho not so fine and deli- 
cate, they are far superior to the best of 
buffalo robes. Mr. Jones was offered $280 
for-one robe. The offer came from Mrs. 
George Foster, wife of the Minister of Fi- 
nance of Canada, after personal inspection. 
They also carry at least 200 pounds of the 
choicest meat on the lump. This is cut 
into sirloin and porter-house steaks, and 
brings fifty cents per pound quite readily. 
The great advantage is their hardiness and 
capability of caring for themselves during 
all kinds of weather. The blizzard of Mani- 
toba, with thermometer at fifty degrees be- 
low zero, did not disturb them in the 
least. ° 

Those animals that have been reared in 
the extreme North grow very much larger 
than those reared farther south, fri quently 
weighing 2,500 pounds, with magnificent 
bead and horns—the latter eagerly sought 
after by museums and connoisseurs, bring- 
ing frum two hundred to five hundred dol- 
lars apiece when mounted. The meat of 
the domesticated buffalo is as tender and 
juicy as the choicest beef, retaining perfect- 
ly its characteristic favor in all its primi- 
tive deliciousness, which few people of this 
generation know anything about, for that 
which began to find its way into the Eastern 
markets at the time of the advent of the 
transcontinental railroads twenty years 
ago, with rare exceptions, was the flesh of 
superannuated bulls or old cows—nothing 
but tough muscles and stringy sinews. 

Mr. Jones has, by crossing the buffalo 
with the various strains of domestic cattle, 
created, as it were, five distinct breeds, 
whose hardihood is remarkable: they care 
no more fer the most violent blizzard than 
the mild-eyed Jersey, basking in the shade 
of the “‘home lot,’ does for the gentlest 
June zephyr; ivitiating a revolution in 
stock raising in the high Jatitudes of the 


central continent that will be marvelous in 








after years in results. He has sold a half 
interest in his noble herd to a syndicate for 
$75,000 cash; the purpose of the syndicate, 
whoee capital is $200,000, is to continue Mr. 
Jones’s experiments—or rather, plans, for 
they are no longer experimental—on an ex- 
tended scale. 

Mr. Jones has moved all his herd bought 
in Manitoba to the famous bathing resort 
near Salt Lake City—Garfield City. They 
are to be kept on free exhibition for the rec- 
reation of all visitors. He will devote a 
great part of his time gathering other wild 
animals to add to his collection, which con- 
sists of buffalo, elk, deer, moose, etc. He 
secured ten silver gray foxes from Athabas- 
ka and Mackenzie Rivers, and is breeding 
them for their furs. Garfield City is situ- 
ated on the Great Salt Lake, and is likely 
to become a popular summer residence for 
those seeking health and comfort in the 
West.—HEnry INMAN, in Harper’s Weekly. 


TO MILK THE COWS WITH. 


THREE or four miles’ pleasant drive from 
the town of Kilmarnock, one of the centers 
of the dairying interests of Ayrshire, is the 
dairy farm of Haining Mains, on the estate 
of the Duke of Portland, Says the London 
Times: 


“Here for some months past, a new milk- 
ing machine, invented by Mr. William Murch- 
land, sanitary engineer of Kilmarnock, bas 
been in operation, the tenant of the farm, Mr. 
David Shaw, having afforded every facility. 
There is nothing connected with the ordinary 
work of a dairy farm which is more trouble- 
some and more laborious than the operation of 
milking cows by hand. On a cold wintry morn- 
ing, when each operator has to milk a dozen or 
more cows by the dim light of a lantern, the 
work is especially severe. Moreover, the ne- 
cessity often arises of finding employment dur- 
ing the day for more hands, perhaps, than 
would be otherwise retained in order to secure 
a sufficient number for milking, as this opera- 
tion has usually to be completed within a cer- 
tain time. Many schemes have been devised 
for the automatic or mechanical milking of 
cows. 

“One after another, they have been tried 
found wanting, and discarded. In some of them 
the barbarous practice of forcing a tube into 
the teat of the cow has been resorted to with 
the result that the animals subjected to this 
treatment have been permanently injured even 
to the extent of being unable to retain their 
milk. In most of them the milk has been with- 
drawn on the pneumatic principle by reducing 
the pressure within the milk-bag below that of 
the normal atmospheric pressure outside it. 
This, indeed, is the principle underlying the 
Murchland mi!king machine, with, however, 
the difference that, whereas in all previous at- 
temptsthe apparatus has only been applicable 
to one cow ata time, by means of the new ma- 
chine any number of cows can be milked simul- 
taneously. 

“The apparatus, as installed at Haining 
Mains, is of a very simple character. An ordi- 
nary iron pipe, oneinch in diameter, is carried 
around the cow-house at a convenient hight 
above the shoulders of the cows. It communi- 
cates with a hand pump, whereby tbe air is 
drawn from the pipe. a circular tank connected 
with a shallow well of water serving as a 
regulator of the vacuum. From the iron pipe 
project connections, one opposite the space be- 
tween every pair of animals, each connection 
being furnished with a stop-cock. To any one 
of these connections is fitted a length of India- 
rubber tubing, the other end being attached to 
a nozzle near the top of the milk pail, which is 
of special construction. The pail is cylindrical 
in form, with a truncated conical top. Its open- 
ing, which is four inches wide, is closed by 
means of athick glass disk, which rests inside 
flush with the outer rim of the pail, supported 
by a thick rubber band, held in place by a pro- 
jecting ledge underneath. On one side of the 








- shoulder of the pail is the nozzle which has 


been referred to, and on the cpposite side are 
four similar nozzles, all of which are like the 
small connections upon theiron pipe. The soli- 
tary nozzle is for attachment to the long flexi- 
ble tube from the iron pipe; the other four are 
for short lengths of tubing connected in their 
turn with specially constructed teat cups, each 
of which receives a teat of the cow under oper- 
ation. The cups, like the pail, are made of 
tinned iron, and each one is provided with a tap 
or stop-cock. The milk pail has, in addition to 
its handle, a couple of hooks, by means of 
which it is suspended a little in front of the 
cow’s udder, a broad band of girthing being laid 
across the animal’s loins for the purpose. 

“ The modus operandiis very simple. When 
all is ready the pump is worked by a lad, and 
the air is thus exhausted from the iron pipe. 
Then a pail. with its teat cups att»ched, is ad- 
justed under the cow, the long tube is joined to 
one of the connections overhead, the stop-cock 
is opened, and a partial vacuum is established 
within the pail. Next one of the teat cups is 
moistened and placed so asto embrace a teat; 
the stop-cock of the cup is then opened: the 
teat is thus brought under the influence of the 
vacuum, and the greater external atmospheric 
pressure at once causes the milk to flow. After 
all four teat cups have thus been adjusted, four 
jets of milk can be seen flowing into the can 
immediately beneath the glass cover. In from 





sight tq ten minutes the cow is milked * dry,' 
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and, the stop-cock of the connection on the 
iron pipe being turned off, the long India rub- 
ber tube is detached from the pail, thus destroy- 


‘{ng the vacuum. The pail with its teat cups 


is taken away, the milk is poured out, and the 
apparatus is ready for another cow. 

“The animals submit very quietly to this 
novel method of milking, and after the first 
time they appear to be scarcely conscious that 
they are being deprived of their milk. The ap- 
paratus, indeed, promises to relieve cows of 
much of the distress which under existing cir- 
cumstances seems inevitable. lts use will ob- 
viate the excruciating pain that animals with 
chapped or swollen teats must necessarily suf- 
fer when milked by hand. Moreover, its em- 
ployment will insure much greater cleanliness 
in the operation of milking, a benefit of at least 
as much importance to the consumer as to the 
producer. 

“It will be apparent from the description 
that has been given that the number of cows 
which can be milked simultaneously must de- 
pend upon the number of pails, with their ac- 
cessory teat cups, which are available. One 
attendant can conveniently keep half a dozen 
cows going—that is, if there are half a dozen 
pails. By the time the adjustment has been 
made for the sixth cow the first cow will have 
about finished milking, and her pail can 
be taken for the seventh cow, and so on. To 
maintain the vacuum a few strokes at the 
pump occasionally are sufficient. 

* A full description of the apparatus with de- 
tailed drawings, is given in the quarterly jour- 
nal of the Royal Agricultural Society. Tho 
the machine has been in Fy at Haining 
Mains since February, it has not yet been 
brought prominentiy before the public on ac- 
count of the fact that the inventor is desirous 
of first making it as perfect as pussible. Never- 
thel a significant tribute to its value and its 
capabilities has already been afforded in the 
circumstance that it has aroused the hostility 
and the dislike of the lccal milkmaids, who are 


ecognize in the success of the 
the necessity of 


ow to r i 
Murchland milking machine 
seeking some fresh outlet for their labor.” 
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COLD WEATHER RECEIPTS. 


BY ADA M, PECK, 











AT the approach of cold weather we begin 
to crave substantial food—to think about 
the “ flesh-pots’’—a slice of ham nicely 
browned, a round of sausage or a veal loaf. 

An excellent receipt for seasoning sau- 
sage meat, which, by the way, is better if a 
little beef is added to the pork, is as fol- 
lows: 

SAUSAGE.—To fifty pounds of cut meat 
add one and one guarter pounds of salt, 
light weight; one and one-half teacups of 
black pepper, two teacups of sage after it is 
dried and sifted, two tablespoons of ginger; 
mix thoroughly—in fact, it is best to run the 
cut meat through the sausage machine 
after the seasoning is added to insure even- 
ness of flavor. Make bags of thin cotton 
cloth, fil) with the meat, press closely, tie, 
and suspend in a cold place. 

SAUSAGE IN SMALLER QUANTITY.—To ten 
pounds of meat, five tablespoons sage, three 
tablespoons salt, two tablespoons black 
pepper, and one of ginger, 

BOLOGNA SAUSAGE.—Boil fresh beef, chop 
it fine, and season with cayenne and black 
pepper and cloves. Pack tightly in cloth 
bags, and serve as asupper relish, slicing 
very thin. 

To CuRE Hams.—A simple and excellent 
pickle for hams is: For one hundred pounds 
of meat, three gallons of water, eight pounds 
of salt, five ounces of saltpeter, five pounds 
of sugar, or five pints of molasses. 

CURING Hams, No. 2.—For one hundred 
pounds of meat, eight pounds of salt, five 
eunces of saltpeter, five pints of molasses. 
Stir this until thoroughly mixed, and wet 
the hams every day, using no water; hams 
weighing sixteen pounds should be wetted 
three weeks, 

Curinc Hams, No. 3.—To one hundred 
pounds of meat, seven pounds of coarse salt, 
five pounds of brown sugar, two ounces of 

saltpeter, half an ounce of pearl-ash, four 
gallons ot water. Boil all together, and 
skim; when cold pour it over the meat. 


Hams to remain in eight weeks, beef three 
weeks. 

SOUTHERN BoILED HAmM.—Boil a ham 
until tender, skin, trim nicely, slash in 
three or four places, stick with cloves and 
cinnamon, cover with bread-crumbs; pour 
over one gill of brandy. Bake a nice brown, 
basting often. 

HEAD-CHEESE.—The heads should be 
properly cleaned, the skin removed and as 
much of the fat cut away as possible; then 
put them inatub of salt and water and 
soak over night. After they are boiled 
until the bones will easily slip out, chop 
and season with salt, black pepper, cloves 
and herbs—s9ge, sweet marjoram or thyme. 
Mix thoroughly, pack firmly in tins, set 
Weights on top, and in twelve hours remove 
from the tins when it will be fit for use. 
It is an old-fashioned dish, sacred to the 
‘lays when the most was made of every- 
thing; but is very nice sliced thin and eaten 
with some condiment for lunch or tea. Tke 
thrifty housewife takes the skins from the 
heads, ard from the meat that is to be cut 
into lard or sausages, scrapes them nicely 
—E————————————— 


‘rolling all flabby pieces an 


and puts them in the oven in a large drip- 
ping-pan with a little water, thus trying 
out a quantity of clear lard. 

SWEET BREAD.—Parboii, let get cool, 
then cut im pieces about an inch thick, 
sprinkle salt, pepper and —~ on them after 
pping in yolk of egg and bread-crum 
and fry alight brown, making a gravy o 
flour and water, tc mato catsup, and a little 
wine if li 


To Corn ne lt my ae | receipts 
tried the following is the best: To six gal- 
lons of water, nine pounds of salt, three 
pounds of brown sugar, three ources of 
saltpeter, one ounce of saleratus, one quart 
of molasses. Put the saltpeter in the 
water, and put the water on the stove to 
heat; when it is boiling dip in the beef, 
which has been nicely pre d by firmly 
tying closely 
with twine, the bones removed from rib 
[owe and the loose pieces tied, holding ita 
ew seconds, then p on a large meat 
bor rd to cool; when it all been thus 
immersed and becomes cool, pack in the 
cask, then put the rest of the in ients in 
the water, it come toa boil, and skim 
carefull); when nearly cold pour over the 
meat. Beet corned in this way is very nice, 
and will keep indefinitely if in a cool place 
and kept under the brine. 

BEEF’s HEART.—Cut open to remove the 
ventricles or pipes, soak in water to free of 
blood, and parboil about ten minutes. Pre- 
pare a highly seasoned stuffing and fill the 
heart, tying a string around to’make firm. 
Put in the oven and roast until tender; 
add butter and flour to the gravy; serve 
hot with jelly, or cold with'slicés of lemon. 

MEAT LOAF.—Que and one-half pounds 
of beef boiled tender and chopped fine, one 
pound of bread-erumbs, three eggs, one- 
fourth pound cf butter. Season with 
pepper, salt, and a little sage; add two 
tablespoons tomato catsup; bake, basting 
frequently with hot water and buttrr. To 
be served cold as a tea relish the next day. 

MINCE MEAT.—A wholesome receipt for 
mince meat is as follows: Boil fresh beef 
perfectly tender, take out all the gristle, 
bone and tough | ape when hot. As soon 
as cold chop very fine and season as follows: 
To every two quarts of chopped meat, a 
half teacup of ground cinnamon, a table- 
spoon of grourd cloves, a teaspoon of ground 

pper and a tablespoon of salt. Pack firm- 
ly in a jar and pour molasces over it; by 
looking at it occasionally and keeping cov- 
ered with molasses, it will remain fresh a 
long time if kept in a cool place. When 
making into pies use one-third meat to two- 
thirds apples chop very fine, adding 
raisins, currants and more spices. It is al- 
most unnecessary to — that boiled cider 

tly improves a mince pie. 

oTSPICED EAL.—Chop three pounds of veal 
steak and one thick slice of tat pork as fine 
as sausage meat, add to it three Boston 
crackers rolled fine, three well-beaten eggs, 
half a teacup of tomatocatsup, a teaspoon 
and a half of fine salt, a teaspoon of 
pepper, and one gratedlemon. Mold in the 
form of a,loaf of bread, place in & sMa}l 
dripping-pan, cover with one rolled cracker 
and baste with a teacup of hot water and 
two tablespoons of melted butter. Baste 
often to make it moist. Make the day be- 
fore desired for the table. Slice thin and 
garnish with slices of lemon and bits of 
parsley. 

PLAtN.—Boil a piece of lean veal till ten- 
der. Take it up, cut it into strips three or 
four inches long, put it back into the pot 
with the liquor it was boiled in and a tea- 
cup of rice to three pounds of veal. Put 
in a piece of butter, of the size of a hen’s 
egg; season it with salt, pepper and sweet 
herbs, if liked; stir gently until] the rice is 
tender and the water nearly steamed away. 
A little curry powder in this converts it 
into a curry dish. 

SHOULDER oF LAMB GRILLED.—Score it in 
checkers about an inch long, rub it over 
with a little butter and the yolk of an eae: 
then dip jit into finely powdered bread- 
crumbs; sprinkle on salt, pepper and sweet 
herbs; roast until a light brown. Serve 
with a sauce made in the following man- 
ner: Take a quarter of a pint of drippings 
from the meat, mix it with the same quan- 
tity of water, set it on the fire: when it 
boils up, thicken it with a little flour and 
water mixed, put in a tablespoon of tomato 
catsup, or a teaspoon of curry powder, the 
rind and juice of a lemon. 

the two last receipts are those of a 
century ago, I will add the curry powder in 
use then: 

CuRRY PowpDER.— Mixsnounce of ginger, 
one of mustard, one of pepper, three of co- 
riander seed, the same qtantity of tumeric, 
+ pm of an ounce of cayenne pepper, 
half an ounce of cardamoms, and the same 
Pound the 
whole fine, sift, and keep in a closely corked 
bottle. This mixture will be found as warm 
and pungent as the curry which brought 
tears to the eyes of “ Becky Sharp.” 


WATERVILLE, N. Y. 


of cummin seed and cinnamon. 
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y Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Houtews Coco 


: Appetizing--Easily Digested. 
> ask your Grocer for it, take noother. [66 ‘ 

















FOR SCROFULA 
scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh and 
consumption, 
use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 
will cure you. | a 

THOM s WATER .is a care- 

phat ee ae, SS 


VIRCINI 


R.B.CHAFFIN & CO 











FARMS 
FREE CATALOCUE 
RICHMOND.VA 








For improved and economic cookery use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 

for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces (Game, 
Fish, etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. Keeps for any 
length of time, and is cheaper and of finer flaver than 
any other stock. 


{rin 4; 


Genuine only with.J. von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as above, in blue, One pound of Extract 
of Beef equal to forty pounds of lean beef. 

Then you can enjoy 


ARE YOU IN HEALTH? Phe GNeE 


MENTED GRAPE JUICE, anatural bever- 
e, delicious, wholesome, in rating—the 

. “blood” of the Grape, but not Wine. 
ARE You FEVERISH Billious, Convalescent, 
Constipated? Have you 
Headache, Furred Tongue, Malaise? Then you 
* may need PURE GRAPE JUICE. k 
your Physician. 


je B d f 
SMITH & PAINTER’S Pinata he 





COMMUNION PURPOSES. 
Sold by Druggists. Quarts 75 Cents. Pints 45 cents. 
SMITH & PAINTER, 


Wilmington, Delaware. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Dr. GARSIDE’S san arte: 
um for Ladies. 
ber ist, 





Open from January ist to Novem- 
Prospectus on application. 





: WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 


ighest class passenger 
steamers every foprecen days for Santa yg C the 
a charm 
ropical trip at a cost of se four dollars per day. 

° 
A.A Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway. New York. 
Or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents 
39 Broadway, New York. 
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“The Falls of Niagara” 
Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract, from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp Taytor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe ts, . D, WARNER, 
Pror. GILBERT, Jane M. Wetcu 
and others. Sent by mail on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty Cents, by 
Oo. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘*The Niagara Falis Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 






























Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 















Union Square Hotel 
OORNER 1STe STREET NEW YORE 











won Bi Heeling, Warren, Pa 


RisinGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


‘or Be 0 ) : ; Labor, 
itness, Durability and Chea) Ui jualled, 
MORSE BROS.. Proprictors, Canton, Mase. 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUN 

Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING O8 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs” 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains ne 

opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 

and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 

poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 

tightness across the chest. It is pleasart to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 











One Month, $0.30 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.06 | Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 peer Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Conntry in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS wili be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 
REMITTANCES should be made te 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Lettera, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with Taz 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months real- 
dence at the White House while vainting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The rirst reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.”’ The oook gives a most ez- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carventer’s great victare 
“The Virst Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the diff persons rep- 
resented in that victure; an of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for * THs 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 7c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at $@c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—is 
setailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid 


35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


1HE INDEPENDEN1, 

















DAM & DeREVERE 


Props. — 


851 Grosdway. New York f ti- 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar bakirg powder. 

of all in leavening strengta.— U. S. 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


Highest 
Government 





H. H. BABCOCK Co. 
FINE CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Jnctuding Vic‘ orias, Cabriolets, Rockaways, Sur- 
ys, pot Wagoner, ae Wagons, Buckboards 
Twozwheelers, Pony Carts, 
Address, for lilustrated Catalogue. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 
216 Factory St., Watertown, N.Y. 
N.Y. City Salesrooms, 408-412 Broome St. 


Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon. 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
ofter such a generous variety of suits | 
for boys of all ages that every taste | 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Dnion Square «wes». Cor. 14th St, N.Y 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
4nventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
P SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury S&t., 
>? Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 

















FA RGO’'S $2.50 
LADIES’ BOOTS 
Cannot be equalled for 
durability. fit and style 
at the price. Ask your 
dealer for them. If he 
does not keep them, send 
tous for descriptive list 
and directions for ob- 
taining the shoes. A 
Pocket Mirror will be 

~ sent to each inquirer. 


C:H. FARGO & CO. 
Chicago, Til. 


RICAN sOHANCE FOR 


Golong, Japan, 
ren Mn | 

glish Breakfast or Sun Sun 
Chop, s sent by mail on receipt of 








burs 


m1} address, THEGR kA 
31 and 34 Vesey St.. New York. 


MERSON 


MI 74 TREMONT § 
si 50.000 % 
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AM E RIGAN 
P.O x 2. 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 
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WARRANTEC 
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ESTERBROOK 288 < 







STERBROOK@Co 


THE BEST MADE. 





EDWIN C.BURT & CO | 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 


FINE 
SHOES 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N.Y, 





The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 











PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 


MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


WAREROOMS: 


STH ave. COR. WEST I6TH ST. 
EW YORK CITY. 


14 K. GOLD 


JEWELRY. 


We keep a good general as- 
sortment from the bestmakers, 
composed of brooches,earrings, 
bracelets, engagement lockets, 
bonnet and stick pins, scarf 
pins, buttons, studs seals, stone 
lockets,vest,queen and victoria 
chains, and last but not least, 
Tings, in knots, snakes, coils, 
Seals, 18 K. and 22 K. plain, 
fancy stones and child’s rings. 
Many new and attractive de- 
signs for the holidays. 

CHAS. S. CROSSMAN & C0., 


23 Maiden Lane, New York. | 


HERRING'S 
SAPES. 








A Variety of Styles 
FOR PRESENTS. 





HERRING & CO., 


Nos. 251 & 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DUPLICATE . 120 
WEDDING “TEA'SPOONS. 
PRESENTS. #14.00. 





We have tr‘ed toillustrate four of our special bar- 
gains this month. 

The repoussé ehased Salad Fork and Spoon, hand- 
somely cased, is only $16.00 

The Dainty Bon Bon Dish and Tongs. $10 0°. 

A dozen of the trident Oyster Forks, $10.00 

A dozen of the twist Coffee =poons, Gilt Bow], $9.00. 

hese are from 50 per cent. to 40 per cent. under 
regular prices, anc we have 5,000 cases correspond- 
ingly low in price. We willsend a number of c9ses 
toany address for examination. 

An old Continental Tea set. 6 pieces, $3090, well 
worth $500, isa eqecial attraction. 

OLD GOLD Jewelry, and worn-out or useless 
silver, taken in exc hange or bought. Send by regis- 
tered mai! or express. Certified check sent by re- 
turn mail. 


JOHNSTON & SON. 159 Bowery, N. Y. 


Established 1844. Send for Price list. 


Established 1840. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 


IMPORTERS OF 


<P DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
The Largest Assortment of Unset Diamonds and 
Diamond Jewelry in this Country. 
58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


; 

















For boy or man 
as an educator, 







small expense 


Circular 
get one of our 


Amateur Printers 
Guide Book, 15 cents 


Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


uIeDLEeown 
CONN. 
;Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
19% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, 


25 Murray St.,N.Y. City- 





"Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hy¢raats, Street W ashers, 
etc. 


1867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873 
ond Centennial Exhibition 








Low Estimates. 
Careful Service 
Reliable Dealing. 





Works Founded in 1832 
a medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 


Dodd's oy rarer: Bostor 





RSON Soa wat 
an egg 






The Most oo Cy Most Delidiona, 
Way. Ask to see a BUFFALO STEAM POACHER at 
our hardware dealer’s or send for ct: to ei Sole 
anufacturers, SIDNEY SHEPARD & Co., alo, N. Y- 
THOMPSON'S EYE WATER Is a carefully 
prepared Physician’s prescription. the directions 

are followed it will nerer fail. 


4, Th 8. o T ¥. 
de ss ate one & Oe., Troy, N. ¥ 





FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 








































HAS Bast | ty - in = mee rect, New York. 


THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
FP. P, Derning ‘ 
Jotton o 
Rebinecn Retail stores 
etail stores 
Dye. A Oe 
Guaranteed West Stuth St., 
not to New York 
crock. 107 State St 
Chicago, 
The wearing 49 we 8 
quality un- 6. Buelia 
surpassed. ave, Core 
and, an 
Send for Race St.,Cin- 
price-list. ‘cinnati, O. 
Plumbing» and Water Le Latest lm- 
rovements in Sanitary Arra Examina. 
ons and reports made with Improved Appliances as 
to Seperes Bdition 9: ot prone 5 OHN RENE- 


eee 
DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System C0, : 


HeagMann SCHAEFFER, 
President; 


SeTESR94. : 
ONE | 


1 


Ernest BENGER, 





We ask att 


*ntion to our Complete Assortment of 


WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


These Sanatory garments are guaranteed 


v be all-wool of the finest quality ; they are 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision 


Send for illustrated Catalogue, 
Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 &829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
119 Nassau Street, Temple Court, New York; 
s04 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York ; 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Seseseseesese pel St 
GRATEFUL-OOMFORTING. ve fo 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural law 
which govern the o Cp of OD nr and nutri oY 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper€. R 
ties of weil-selected Cocoa. Mr. Epps has provid 
our breakfast tab'es with a delicately flavored bev: 75 ME 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. if 
is by the judicious use of such articles of os thet De M. C 
constitution may be gradually built up until stron 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundred Vv 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready toat) ; 
tack wherever there isa weak point. We may ¢ F BISSI 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves wel¥ * 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourishe’ 
frame.’—Civil Service Gazet PAC 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold on} 
in bat pou tins, by Grocers, iabeiled thu 
JA pos + & CO., Homeopathic Chem 
ists. London, England. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. at : 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington otros: Boston. 


en jase. New York. 
170 State Street, Chicago. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 2 1 
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' -Lif 
25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists 


“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $10! 
Prices Lower than the Lowest on 





Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harness. 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, ° 00 
A 240-1b. Farmers’ Scale. 3.00 
Farmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools. ... $20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. © 
PAICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, TL | | 


CALIFORNIA: 


And all Pacific Coast and Pastels 
Sound points are reached quickly an@ yw B 
comfortably by the Chicago, Unio 
Pacific & North-Western Line, ove snua 
which Through Vestibuled Trains ar( 

run from Chicago to Portland, Ore Pur 
without change, carrying 1 hrough Pull 

man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi oT! 
cage to San Francisco without changé 

many hours quicker than by any other 

line. New Pullmanand Wagener Sleern‘S PC 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars 

superb Dining Cars and Colonist Sleey 

ing Cars, are features of the equipme: | hai 
afforded travelers via the Chicago | 
North-Western, Union & Southern P 
cific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tie’ 
and fuli information, or address 
A. W. THRALI 
t & Tkt.Agt.Chicago& North-Weste 
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CHICAGO 
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TEIESN A. Oldest Insurance Co.in Hartford. 1890. 
mca | ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY: — SEMI-ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


c. ‘THE HARTFORD 
IRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN.} 
January ist, 1890. 
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$6,142,454 49 
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$1,250,000 00 
I MEIN 656 oo oso cs ceicccaterssuacewase as 2,197,320 61 
serve for all unsettled claims. . os 239,055 13 
Ai ES ai ex gdivracn nna eeauk Sedisawemawsadbon se and $2,456,078 75 
umm, GEO. L. CHASE, President, 
1 and nutri 


fine proper. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 
as peers 
‘ored be 


> Sa METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, NEW YORK CITY. 
diet that (, M. COIT, Manager. GEO. S. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Manager. 


until stron 


4 








AF WESTERN DEPARTMENT—CHICACO, ILL. 
we may ¢", BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 
y nourishe 
soon PACIFIC DEPARTMENT-—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
_—— BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. 

—__«gencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
2D 
(Co. AT EASTER, 
. 
esidences. 


sexs: ot any other time, the subject of Life Insur- 
iiliael ance is worthy of consideration. 

wana, FEE LARGEST », 

5 IP ‘ Thdg,,° &~T 


Pea s,, MOST SUCCESSFUL 
F | “Life Insurance Comit ‘ny in the World is 
EK MUTUAL LIFE 
j INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


$136,401,328.02 
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> $10! 
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, Harnes: 
c ale, “ 00 
3.00 
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$20.00 

fale Price. 
hicago, TL | ’ 
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say @=8 w Business in 1889, - 151,602,483.37 
ne, ovetual Income, - - - - 31,119,019.62 
agin Purely Mutual. No Stockholders. 
igh Pul)| 


“om chi? OTHER COMPANY HAS SHOWN RESULTS SO PROFITABLE 
| chang? AND GRATIFYING TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 
ny other 


er Sleer‘S POLICIES ARE THE MOST LIBERAL AND DESIRA- 
vir Cars BLE ISSUED. 


st § leer 


wime has paid Policy-holders since Organization, 








RAVELERS 


% 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Is THE 


LARGEST ACCIDENT COMPANY 


In the World, 


ONLY LARGE ONE IN AMERICA. 


ALSO, 


BEST OF LIFE COMPAWIES. 


No other Life Policies as liberal cost as little money, 


no others as cheap give as much for the money. 


Assets, $11,528,649.30 
Surplus, $2,365,534.06 


Paid Policy-holders $1,500,000 in 1889. 





Home Life Insurance Co., 


254 Broadway, New York. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 


1st, 1890. 


Assets, January Ist, 1889 
Add for increase in Non-Ledger 


RECEIPTS. 


Premiums received in 
Interest and Rents re- 
ceived in I 


$930,301 O1 
264,615 07 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by Death....... $336,141 04 
Matured Endowments 
and Annuities........ 68,579 82 
Diveese to Policy: 
benmpenacapecnns 137,903 57 
Pata for surrendered 
poccsesccoscooe 91,272 75 
"Pell paid ‘2 
olicy -hold- 
pepeccocs caed 9e28,92 7 18 
Commissions benesoccese 143,668 73 
Agency Charges, Ad- 
vertising, Tinting, 
Postage, and Station- 
pcenccessocscescorcce 45,053 51 


Total Amount Premiums re- 
ceived since organization, 
May tat, BGD..ccccccccccccseccces i 


817,810,491 10 


38 Court Street 


Medical Fees, Interest 





» Brooklyn. 


on Capital ana Taxes $345,995 52 
Rent and all office Ex- 52.480 5 
$6,363,572 17 nei ace # 52,4 bad 
+ otal Miscel- 
28,075 23 laneous Ex- 
penses......... $279,217 34 


$6,391,647 40 
IID 66cceses.06052 


ASSETS. 
i vccnncasegecsess: esveseet 


Bonds and iy 
United States Bonds, 


1,224,916 08 


$7.616.563 48 iiih Adhodtiinhnskiaaentanipress 
Temporary Loans, secured. . 
Cash on hand and in Bank 


Loans to Policy- 


ums, Less Cost of Collection 
Accrued paeenes and Kents 
Agents’ Balance 
Market Value of Bonds over par.. 


LIABILITIE 


Total Liabilities, by i Legal 
Standard of the State of New 


Mortality ‘with 4 per cent. inter- 
est, Capital _— included 
TD. 0 0ne ccccdcsccecccess 





1860---1890. 


Interests and Rents received 
since organization............ > 
Death Losses paid since organ- 





Total Amount paid to Policy- 
holders since organization. ... 
Assets held as security for Pol- 
icy-holders, January Ist, 1890. 


$12,432,447 26 


ization 


$908,114 52 


36,708,448 96 





$6,708,448 96 
S. 


York, viz., Combined Rasestenss 


$5,721,565 8® 


$5.471,069 04 





Excess of Interest received over 
Losses by death paid since 


$6,708,448 96 CII occ cccseseconceses 





Total Amount paid Policy- 
holders, and the amount now 
held as security for the pay- 
ment of their contracts........ 


819,140,896 22 


$250,496 76 








Total Dividends paid Policy- 
holders since organization.... 
Surplus by Legal Standard of 





Excess of Amount paid and 
amount held, over ttle amount 
received for Premiums........ 


the State of New York 


$3,352,437 49 


$1,404,377 51 





Total Amount saved Policy- 
holders from Premiums paid. 





$1,330,405 12 





$4,756,815 00 





OFFICERS. 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 


I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treas. 





hicago | 

hern P $287,681,948.20. 

re tie’ ‘Twenty Year Distribution Policy issued by The Mutual Life 
_ be Insurance Company is a Model Contract. 

Weste 

AGC ‘ 


The Company's Policies are now held by 182,310 Members, 


WM. G. LOW, Cuunsel. 


GEORGE H. RIPLEY, Sec. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











HOME 


Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SEVENTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


January, 1890. 





CAPITAL STOCK a as Sa ee 





THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 














$3,000,000 00 


Cashin Banks ... $196,357 19 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collec tion 599,293 77 
Real Estate 1,345,325 80 
Loans on stocks .. . 373,300 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages 754,000 00 
Interest due and accrued 37,038 30 
BONDS. 
Par Value. MarketValue- 
United States Currency . . ae . 6 per cent. $1,150,000 00 $1,416,850 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 _. 3-65 1,000,000 00 1,250,000 00 
N. Y., Lake Erie & West’n R. R. Co. Re-org’ a First 
Lien . 6 65 200.000 00 224 000 00 
7% , Chicago & St. Louis R.R. Go. First Mortgage. 4 “ - 112,000 00 145.280 00 
yY: S Harlem R. R, First Mortgage muepesen ‘ 
(1900) = 100,000 00 128.000 00 
Valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage 

Gold 6 ” 100,000 00 101,000 00 

Ohio & bor Virginia Railway Co. First Mortgage 
es ” 100,000 00 113,000 00 
pectin, A Evansville Railway Co. First 

Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920) . oe > ” 100,000 00 101,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis 

_R. First Consolidated Mortgage (1914) 3 “ 100,000 00 134,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Co. 

First Mortgage (1910) . . 6 - 100,000 00 119,000 00 
West Shore Railway First Mortgage Guaranteed 

(Registered). . 4 - 100,000 00 104,000 00 
Albemarle & Chesaveake ‘Canal Co. ‘Ist M’t "ge (1909) ey * o 100,000 00 108,000 v0 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. R. Co. First 

Mortgage (1921) . avs S, a 100,000 00 112,000 00 
Dunkirk. Warren & Pittsburgh Railway Co. ist 

Mortgage Guaranteed (1900) . . - 75,000 00 88,500 00 
Chicago. St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaba Railway 

Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1980) .. a Pa 50,000 00 61,000 00 
Alabama Central Railroad, lst Mortgage, . . De ” 50,000 00 36, 750 Ov 
Savaanahn & Western,First Consolidated Mortgage  * “ 50,000 00 50 00 
Cleveland and Canton R. R. ist Mortgage, . . .5 * ” 50,000 V0 WO 
Virginia Midland Railway Co. General wantange 

Guaranteed (1936) . . . —-, o - 50,090 00 44.000 00 
lowa Central Railway Co. First Mortgage a ve -“ 25,000 00 21,250 00 
Jeffersonville, Madison and Indianapolis R.R. Co. 

First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) . . ‘ <e-= - 50.000 00 58.500 00 
Streator, I[l,, Ansan ( Co., 1st Mortgage, y Bx. - 10,000 00 10,000 00 
Mississippi . = a kt woo - 20,000 00 20,000 00 
New York City . s aes - 200,000 00 216,000 00 
City of Richmond, Va. . ae es me 50,000 00 56,000 U0 
Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improvement Te, ee .. - 120.326 29 55 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement 6 “ te 25,000 00 1) 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District, . . . a = st 25.000 00 00 
Kansas City, Kas., Improvement, a alee ae . 14,500 00 25 00 
City of Greeley, Col.. Water, ........6 " 25,000 00 00 
1000 Shares Fort Wayne and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- 

ferred Pres ree |; - 100,000 00 115,000 00 
500 ** Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Cv. Preferred —: 50,000 90 48.500 00 
500 * New York Centra! & Hudson River R.K 100 . 50,000 00 54,000 00 
400 ** lowa Central Preferred 100 —** 40,000 00 10.000 00 
4000C* National Broadway Bank of N. Y.. 25 - 10,000 00 30,000 00 
200 +“ American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . 100“ 20,000 00 33,000 00 
200 =“ Mercantile National Bank of N. Y. 1000—** 20,000 00 42.000 00 
200 ‘ Bank of America, N. Y. 4 100—i** 20.000 00 40.000 00 
200 “ #$Manhattan Company, N. Y. » * 10,000 00 19.300 00 
2 a Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
of N. 50 sed 10,000 00 12 300 00 
200 “ Chatham National Bank of N. Y. Ss 5.000 00 15.500 00 
200 “ National Bank of Commerce of N. Y. 100i * 20.000 00 39.200 00 
200 +“ Western Nationa) Bank of N. Y., — * 20,000 00 19,600 00 
200 +“ Nassau Bank _.* 10,000 00 16,000 U0 
200 ‘* National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
of N. Y. 3 * 5,000 00 9,250 00 
100 +“ Hanover National Bank ot N. Y. 100 * 10,000 00 33,000 00 
100 ‘* National Bank of the Republic 7 «| 10,000 00 17,500 00 
100 ‘** Fourth National Bank of N. Y _ 6 ® 10,000 00 17,000 00 
oe. © Be PO ne 100 20,000 00 44,000 00 
200 “ Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn 100“ 20,000 00 36, = 00 
_—o py ne Trust Co . , 100‘ 5,000 00 
45 “ Long Island Loan and Trust Co., 100“ 4,500 00 
$8,931, 159 61 61 
iintetieetelinetimemeenantl 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital . $3.000.000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund 3,774,943 00 
Unpaid Losses and Taxes 536.987 49 
Sinking Fund. . eae oe 30,210 98 
Unpai Reinsurance and Commission on Uncollected Premiums 284,475 36 
Net surplus a a eee 1,307,542 78 
TOTAL ASSETS, a, $8,931,159 61 
pase as 
DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, | 
° 


THOMAS B. GREENE ,) °¢¢’*: 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., § 


, Assistant Secretaries, 


| VicesPres’ts. 


O'NEILL'S 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST. 





SPECIAL 
DISPLA 


THIS WEEK OF 
Trimmed Bonnets and 
Hats, 


Our styles are noted for 
elegance, workmanship and 
taste. 

A large stock from which 


to make selections. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOW. 


LADIES’, 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


UNTRIMMED HATS 


BY THE THOUSANDS. 


NEW SHAPES, COLORS 
AND BRAIDS. 


We make a.specialty of Children’s 
Hats, Trimmed and Untrimmed. 


OUR 


COSTUME AND WRAP 
DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies will be somewhat in- 


Garments we offer, both for- 
eign and of our own manu- 
facture. 











terested in the choice lines of 


Pure Life Insurance 
AT COST. 


Within the past few years there has arisen a large 
intelligent and legitimate demand for tife insurance 
ou other plans than those in commen use by most of 
the resp fl panies. This demand has been 
hitherto supplied almost entirely either by corpora- 
tions having no financial standing and promising 
nothing definite, or else by fraternal! societies. having 
life insurance asa branch of their beneficial work. 
In either case the tie upon which the future insur- 
ance depeods has been an uncertain one, and in a ma- 
jority of cases the insurance has proved a broken reed 
when the widow and orphan have had to lean upon 
it. The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
now proposes to put behind these contracts of term 
insurance the definite promise to pay a fixed amount 
by acorporation possessing well-invested property to 
the amount of more than $10,000,000.00, to fix su o 
rates as will insure the certain payment of every 
claim in any contingency, and to reduce the stipula.eda 
payments in the future in accordance with the pro*ts 
of the business. Within the past year every item .f 
prope: ty owned by the Company has been criticaily 
examined and appraised, and every liability, real ana 
coutingent, carefully analyzed with the following 


“  PHCINIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY Ist, 1890. 
RABID. occ cccecccnesecccconss eceetedd $10,019,728.43 
Liabilities, including special con- 
tingent fund of $5:29,679.37.. 9,484,928.24 
Das CUP ccccnceve cocssceces 534,800.19 
Policies with liberal features issued on improv. J 
Life and Endowment forms. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Pres. 

JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-Pres. 
CHAS. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

JORATERAN B. BUNCE, Pres. Phoenix Mutual Life 


Co 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres. National Fire Ins. C: 
i, —— ae SHIPMAN, Judge United States Dist. 


Cow: 

JOHN | th HOLCOMBE, Vice Pres. Pheenix Mutua) 
Life Ins. Co, 

sons Ae, PARSONS, Pres. Hartford Society for 
ay 

ISA J w. BROOKS, Treas. Torrington Savings 


FRANCIS f. Soctat. Vice-Pres. National Ex- 

H. DAY, Pres. Weed Sewing Machine 
SILAS W. ROBBINS, Director American Nationa) 
CHAS. H. LAWRENCE, Sec’y Phoenix Mutual Lite 
CHASE GROSS, of Hyde, Gross & Hyde, Attorneys 
JOHN fi. HALL, General Manager Colts Patent Fire 
JOHN D. B_OWNE, Pres. Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
EDWARD D. ROBBINS, of Hamers’ey & Robbins, 

Attorneys at La 


DAVID 8. PLUME, ‘Treasurer Plume & Atwood Co., 
Waterbury 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 5ist December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


$4,116,628 40 











GI, ein ohn 006s cntnbonessnnnsas 1,386,134 87 
Total Marine Premiums...... ......... $5,502,764. 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1889, to 3st December, 1889................ $4,444,943 13. 
Losses paid during the same ™ 

DONGRE  ccccccccccccsscecseseso~ $2,553,606 44 
Returns of Premi-- 

ums and Expenses $705,957 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,274,315 08 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Comp iny, 

CII Ci cdbecccscccccccccscnccescenciss 1,024,000 0° 
Premium Notes and Bills Keceivable. .... 1,452,990 2" 
Game Bee Baiiccsc cocccee vececesccece cece 271,8:1 0 

ATRGUE,. ccc ccescccetscesence $12,107.576 2: 


Six per cent. i.terest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
ot February next. ; 

The outstandin, certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed aud paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date ail interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the ne 
earned premium.- of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 189, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the + i>th of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONE JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, DENTON SMT 
JOSEPH H.C HAPMAN EDW. KLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY, | 
WM. STURGIS LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W.COKcIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROO', ISAAC Ly 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRA IKA BURSLBY, 

ILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, EOKGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLIss, GUSTAV: AMSINCK, 
C A.HA ILL G. BOULTON, 

H T i H. HOADLEY 

CHARLES P. BURDEIT. JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 

E EY, Ww. CAMPBELL, 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN 
JOHN D, porn. Frectdent, 





W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-Presiden 
‘A. A. RAVEN 2d Vice-President 
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